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‘LABOUR AND THE POOR.’ 


[Although agreeing entirely with the spirit and object of the following com- 
munication, we beg to guard ourselves against being supposed to go along 
with the writer in the whole of his opinions.—En1ron. | 


IIERE are few, even among those 

whom outward circumstances or 
an inward sense of duty has led 
more or less to associate with, or at 
least to inquire into the condition of the 
working classes of this country, who 
can have been otherwise than startled 
with the revelations of the Morning 
Chronicle on the subject of ‘ Labour 
and the Poor ; startled especially to 
find how closely particular details 
tallied with the results of their own 
experience, and, therefore, how great 
must be the average truthfulness of 
the whole picture ; startled above all 
things to see how purblind and 
stunted their own experience had 
been, in leading them so little from 
the particular to the general, from 
the effect to the cause ; from this or 
that ‘case of distress,’ to the social 
disease whereof it was but an indi- 
vidual symptom, which might be 
quelled, and yet leave the evil wholly 
unabated. From many a lip and 
heart again the cry will have burst 
forth, What has the Church been 
doing with her clergy and district- 
visitors; the local authorities, with 
their boards of guardians, relieving- 
officers, and other appliances of secu- 
lar help to the distressed ; the State, 
with its functionaries and commis- 
sioners ; private socicties, with their 
numberless devices of machine-made 
charity ; statists with their figures; 
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economists with their theories; ay, 
every one of us with our eyes, and ears, 
and hearts, what have we been doing 
that such things yet should be,—that 
a newspaper should be required to 
tell us of them ? 

Never before, certainly, on so great 
a scale was this great and vital branch 
of the Condition-of-England question 
exhibited to us with such complete- 
ness and in such relief. It is not 
so much that many absolutely new 
facts have been discovered; that 
many grains of truth have been 
sifted out, which did not lie buried 
ere this in the dust-heaps of parlia- 
mentary blue-books and reports of 
societies ; it is that the light-flood of 
publicity has shewn these facts in 
their number, in their coherence, and 
their sequency; it is that the scat- 
tered grains of truth, like the iron 
filings from the mingled rubbish, 
have been drawn out by the magnet 
of a steady purpose, and lie there to 
our hand, ready to be welded into 
some mighty engine either of death 
or of life, according as we choose to 
make use of them, for purposes of 
mutual insult and hatred, or God- 
fearing fellowship, labour, and love. 
And each member of the series bears 
its own distinctive character, points 
its own moral, reveals a special class 
of evils and of wrongs, suggests 
special remedies. The tale of the 

B 
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Rural Districts is cheerless above all 
the rest. It shews to us the whole 
mass of the agricultural labourers — 
in the south-western counties first, 
and now in the east-midland counties 
—living not like men but beasts; 
stinted in their wages, starved of 
decent house-room, stunted in all 
their faculties of affection and of 
knowledge, uncared for, vicious, de- 
graded ; sullen and hateful, as a brute 
half tamed by hunger and fear. And 
the one cause for all this evil lies in 
the neglect of the duties of property. 
Wherever a landlord chooses to 
exert himself for the benefit of his 
tenantry, or seemingly only to allow 
them to exert themselves ; wherever 
a farmer treats his labourers on a 
ar with his cattle, and finds them in 
eep when he does not find them in 
work,—a gleam of sunshine lights at 
once upon the picture; decency re- 
turns to the labourer’s cottage, thrifty 
gardens supply the place of the filthy 
muck-heap, and the clergyman feels 
he has no longer to contend, as else- 
where, alone in sheer blank hopeless- 
ness, against universal dishonesty, 
vice, and beastliness. Up to this 
hour the landlords have the game in 
their own hands; they have but to 
will it, and the English peasant may, 
in a generation or two, be the honour 
of his country instead of its shame. 
The Manufacturing Districts again 
present, on the whole, the most pleas- 
ing side of the picture. It is im- 
possible to peruse this series, and not 
to observe that under two separate 
conditions manufacturing industry is 
decidedly conducive to the welfare 
of the people employed in it. On 
the one leak, while as yet machinery 
has not outgrown domestic use; 
when, for instance, the loom, 
through its various processes, affords 
employment for all the members of 
the household, and becomes thus a 
very centre of family life ; thus the 
condition of the Saddleworth cloth- 
weaver is equal, and, in some respects, 
superior to that of the yeoman or 
small landowner under its best as- 
pect, inasmuch as he has all his 
children at work under his own eye, 
and can frequently afford the whole- 
some luxury of a garden, or the 
bracing enjoyment of field-sports. 
Again, when loom and jenny have 
learnt to cluster round the steam- 
engine, and the operatives have be- 
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come massed in little armies under 
the factory-roof, their very numbers 
and the discipline which machinery 
always brings with it afford many 
more appliances of good than of evil. 
Even though the manufacturer, 
raised into a real labour-lord, should, 
like the landlord, neglect his duty 
towards the tenants of his workshop, 
screw profits out of wages, and cut 
‘hands’ adrift on the slightest sign 
of commercial depression, still the 
operative is not lonely and helpless 
as the agricultural labourer. Col- 
lective remonstrances can be urged, 
the combination of numbers can be 
opposed to that of capital, may be 
used for purposes of mutual relief, 
encouragement, instruction; whilst 
the large scale on which the opera- 
tions of manufacture take place ren- 
ders more public every act of tyranny 
or of wise benevolence, and affords 
the check of opinion upon the acts of 
the masters. And where, indeed, the 
Jabour-lord does understand his duty, 
the bonds of union between master 
and workman, between man and man, 
can be drawn far tighter than amongst 
an agricultural population (as at pre- 
sent constituted) ; all improvements 
in the condition of the working classes, 
whether material, intellectual, or 
moral, can be introduced on the 
largest scale, and a whole factory may 
become one living body, animated 
with one spirit of mutual good-will 
and zeal. ‘Lhis is especially the case 
in some of the rural factories. It is 
true that we have here but examples 
of ‘enlightened despotism ; the con- 
stitutional guarantees of the operative 
have yet to be settled, his Bill of 
Rights lies yet unwritten. For the 
_— evils of the system, such as 
the drugging of children, arising 
from the demand for female labour 
in the factories. special remedies must 
be devised ; such as the establishment 
of those public nurseries, or créches, 
which have taken deep root in 
France, and which might, by law, be 
annexed like schools to every factory. 
The créche, it may be shortly stated, 
is an establishment where infants are 
kept during the day (by Sisters of 
Charity, for instance), and delivered 
back at night to the mother, who 
comes as often as necessary during 
the day to give the breast. Cradles 
are provided and a play-room, with 
food to be given by hand in case of 
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need. The objection to the indiscri- 
minate use of this plan, that it tends 
to the neglect of motherly duty, is 
surely quite out of place in the ma- 
nufacturing towns, where it is shewn 
to be the habitual practice of mo- 
thers to leave their children to old 
women or young girls, who drug 
them with opiates ; especially if the 
créche, as suggested, be annexed to 
the factory itself. I venture to say 
that such establishments, if ag 
directed, would put a complete chec 

upon the wholesale poisoning of 
children which is proved to take 
place, and would, to a great extent, 
renovate the health of the population, 

I shall not dwell here at length 
upon the letters of the Manufacturing 
series, the condition of the manufac- 
turing poor having been already 
treated of at length by other hands 
in the columns of Fraser's Magazine. 
Nor shall I insist upon the letters 
from the Rural Districts, although the 
subject of them is one less known and 
more awful. Awfully, indeed, do 
they confirm those gloomy pictures 
drawn of the English peasant by the 
author of ‘ Yeast,’ pictures of which 
so many hitherto doubted the literal 
accuracy. Both series only serve to 
bring out the truth which the Me- 
tropolitan series exhibits in the most 
glaring colours, with the most start- 
ling etfect ; that everywhere through- 
out England a force is at work 
which bears down the wages of the 
operative with the profits of the 
capitalist, until the profits swallow 
up the wages, and vice or crime 
makes up the maintenance of the de- 
frauded workman. On this picture 
let us now dwell. 

The transition is complete, from 
the compulsory socialism (to use a 
much belied term) of the Manufac- 
turing Districts, to the reigning in- 
dividualism of the Metropolis; from 
the gregarious factory-hands to the 
solitary shirt-makers. London seems 
emphatically the city of unsocialized 
labour. From the great slop-seller 
to the poor slop-worker in her garret, 
there is a chasm of indifference and 
selfishness wider almost than that 
which separates the clod from the 
most careless landlord. Less labour- 
lords than mere money-lords, the 
employers for the most part have not 
the slightest connexion with the em- 
ployed, beyond the giving out work 
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and paying for it, generally with 
cruel deductions. Men of alow stamp 
of character (with a few bright ex- 
ceptions, such as Mr. Shaw, the 
army-clothier), they are wholly ab- 
sorbed in money-getting, and, from 
their position and feelings, are often 
as much beneath the control of pub- 
lic opinion as the landlord or cotton- 
lord sometimes fancies himself above 
it. The consequences are, an extreme 
of misery such as cannot be paralleled 
elsewhere; and yet, interwoven with 
that misery, golden threads of hero- 
ism and virtue, which shew that the 
largest cities bear the mark of God’s 
hand as well as the most lovely 
landscapes; nay, that there only, 
perhaps, man reaches the very sub- 
limity of greatness — the suffering 
alone in a crowd. Even the blacker 
warp of vice itself, crossed with that 
crimson weft of anguish, becomes 
less hateful to the eye. We turn 
with shrinking and disgust from 
Wiltshire or Dorsetshire labourers, 
pigging their life-long by dozens in 
one room, children and adults, blood- 
relations and strangers, their senses 
dulled to incest itself; we scarcely 
dare turn with unmoistened eyes 
from the story of the maddened mo- 
ther prostituting herself for her 
child’s bread; of the young girls 
forced to eke out wages by prostitu- 
tion, for the dear life's sake, and yet 
loathing it in their hearts, flying from 
it on the first opportunity. Or again, 
we pity the Suffolk labourer stealing 
a few turnips for the sustenance of 
his family ; we look with almost ad- 
miration on the smooth-handed Lon- 
don pickpocket competing, and often 
in vain, for the rough but honest 
labour of the Docks. And nobler 
examples even than these can yet 
be set forth, from those precious re- 
cords of the long-suffering and pa- 
tience of the London poor, of their 
manly struggles for honest labour. 
Strange and sad, indeed, are the 
ictures which these Metropolitan 
etters exhibit, drawn from God’s own 
storehouse of Fact,--stranger, sadder, 
terribler than all fiction. Look at 
the Spitalfields weavers, ‘ formerly 
the only botanists in the metropolis,’ 
possessing, within the memory of 
living man, an Entomological Society, 
a Horticultural Society, an Historical 
Society, and a Mathematical Society, 
all maintained by the operatives,— 
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bringing forth a Dollond, a Simpson, 
and an Edwards; and then, in the 
course of this very half-century, 
seeing their wages cut away from 
them year after year, falling from 
14s. 6d. (average) in 1824 to 7s. in 
1839, and to 5s. 6d. in 1849; till the 
second or third-rate weavers are 
found living twenty-three persons in 
a house, tasting sometimes animal 
food once a-month, while they pro- 
duce maroon-coloured velvets ‘ for 
ladies to wear and adorn them, and 
make themselves handsome.’ Look 
at the three thousand labourers scuf- 
fling every morning at the London 
Dock-gates for a single day’s hire of 
half-a-crown, and if failing of admis- 
sion still waiting in the yards by the 
day long, on the chance of earning 
4d. an hour if wanted for some stray 
ship,—the average earnings of the 
whole class not exceeding 5s. a-week 
throughout the year ; whilst an east- 
erly wind will throw 7000 out of 
employ, or, with their dependents, 
20,000! Look at the slop -work 
tailors, the men receiving 3s. 6d. for 
the coats they made at 5s. ld. two 
ears ago,—sometimes eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping, working in one room, 
as many as ever the room will con- 
tain; the women earning at the best 
from 4s. 6d. to 5s. per week, let them 
sit from eight in the morning till ten 
at night, and paying out of that 1s. 6d. 
for trimmings and 6d. candles every 
week, so that altogether they earn 
about 3s. in the six days,—hopeless 
creatures, that ‘never knew a rise, 
but continual reductions!’ Look at 
the shirt-maker, making shirts for 
2s. a dozen that were 3s. 6d. eight 
years ago; her usual time of work 
‘from five in the morning till nine 
at night, winter and summer ;’ when 
there is a press of business getting 
up often at two or three in the morn- 
ing, and ‘carrying on’ till the even- 
ing of the following day, merely 
lying down in her clothes to take a 
nap of five or ten minutes, for ‘the 
agitation of mind never lets one lie 
longer ;’ and for all this toil earning 
on an average 2s. 10}d. per week, or 
2s. clear, after deducting cotton and 
candle,—a hopeless creature, too, that 
* never knew them to raise the prices !’ 
Look at the waistcoat-maker,—her 
average earnings from 3s. to 4s. 
a-week, out of which, all deductions 
made, she has about 1s. 103d. to live 
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upon ;—she, too, one who has found 
‘ prices continually going down,’ and 
‘never knew an advance, and yet 
knows persons ‘who get even lower 
prices than she does ; oh, yes, a great 
deal lower!’ Look at the workers 
for the army-clothiers,—the one 
working for the soldiers and marines, 
and receiving 8d. for jackets that 
fourteen years ago used to be 1s. 4d, 
for, ‘you know, they lower them 
always,’ earning 2s. a-week on an 
average, and finding her own thread ; 
the other, working for the convicts, 
earning 3s. a-week when in full work, 
and having to deduct thread and can- 
dles, ‘ which is quite half;’ whilst of 
the trousers-stitcher ‘the most she 
ever earned was 2s. a-week, and that 
her girl helped her to a good bit!’ 
By the side of such misery the stay- 
stitcher seems almost wealthy with 
her average of 2s. 6d. a-week clear, 
deducting candles, and yet she, too, 
tells her tale of falling wages: thirty 
years ago she has made as much as 
17s. 5d. for her week's work, and 
now the most she can make is 3s. 6d. 
But the shoe-binder, again, ‘ generally 
works about eighteen hours a-day, 
and makes about eight pair of boots, 
‘for getting them out and taking 
them in all takes time ;’ and eight 
pair of boots at 21d. clear bring in 
ls. 6d. a-week, out of which she has 
to pay candles, and they come to 6d. 
a-week, leaving ONE SHILLING CLEAR}; 
and here, too, the prices were much 
better twelve or thirteen years ago. 
* The best ‘ lasting ’ boots were 1s. 6d. 
and some 2s. then ; now I should get 
5d. and 7d. for the same kind of 
work.’ If the stock-maker, employ- 
ing a ‘hand’ and a little girl, can 
clear about 5s. a-week, her tale of 
falling wages opens as dire a prospect 
for the future. She remembers ‘ the 
prices of the Napiers being 8s. 6d. a 
dozen, they're 3s. 6d. to 4s. now.’ 
The prices have fallen considerably 
more than one-half within this last 
year and a half. The mantle-maker 
sits upon an average at her work 
from nine in the morning till eleven 
at night—* often longer, seldom less,’ 
and makes about 4s. 8d. a-week when 
in work, the ‘ slacks’ occurring twice 
in the year, and being of three months 
each. The upholsterer may earn in a 
week from 10s.to 12s. ; but the fluctua- 
tions ofthe trade are so great that ‘for 
the last two years she has not earned 
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4s. a-week, taking one week with 
another,’ while.‘the prices paid to 
the work-people have decreased ma- 
terially within the last five years, to 
the extent of one half in bed-furni- 
ture.’ The worker in furs repeats the 
same tale of falling wages. ‘The 
prices have fallen a great deal within 
the last five years. Every year it 
gets worse and worse. The prices 
have come down fully a shilling 
a dozen since 1845. We could then 
earn with the same labour 12s. where 
we can now earn 8s.’ And the result 
of the whole is, that for eight months 


in the year she may earn 8s., while , 


for the other four she does not get 
more than 2s. a-week upon an 
average. The embroiderer gets Is. to 
1s. 3d. the dress, what she used to have 
5s. aud 6s. for, and more than that. 
‘Why they are paying now 2s. 6d. 
for cardinals that I've had 16s. for.’ 
She can earn 12s. a-week on twelve 
hours’ work a-day ; but her weekly 
earnings ‘for the whole of this year 
haven't been more than 2s., take one 
week withanother; and three yearsago 
she used to make 15s. to 16s. a-week 
regular, and that with perfect ease.’ 
The garter-maker works from eight 
in the morning till nine at night, to 
earn about 4s. a-week clear ; she has 
always worked at the same prices, 
but ‘they told her last time she was 
at the warehouse that she must do 
the work for something cheaper, 
they were obliged to sell so low.’ 
The brace-maker,—and here again 
we are stooping over almost incre- 
dible depths of misery,—earns ‘ about 
ls. to 1s. 3)d. every week, working 
six days of twelve hours, and finding 
cotton and candle, and has three 
months’ slack in the year, during 
which she gets about 4d. every week, 
paying a halfpenny worth of cotton. 
The prices fell the summer before 
last from 33d. a dozen to 3d., from 
6d. to 5d. Of course the poor crea- 
tures who are reduced thus far can- 
not live by their own exertions. The 
husband of the woman last spoken 
of is a hawker of groundsel, and 
making from 4s, to 5s. a-week in the 
summer, and from 3s. to 4s. in the 
winter ; and he, too, used to get 1d. 
nine or ten years ago for the same 
bunches which he now sells for 4d. 
But what do they do who have no 
husbands or lovers — for concubin- 
age is, of course, frequent — to eke 
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out their earnings, or who have bur- 
dens to provide for? Listen :— 


I make moleskin trousers. I get 7d. 
and 8d per pair. I can do two pairs in 
a day, and twelve, when there is full 
employment, ina week. But some weeks 
T have no work at all. I work from six 
in the morning to ten at night; that is 
what I call my day’s work. When I am 
fully employed I get from 7s. to 8s. a- 
week. My expenses out of that for twist, 
thread, and candles, are about ls. 6d. a- 
week, leaving me about 6s. a-week clear. 
But there’s coals to pay for out of this, 
and that’s at the least 6d. more ; so 5s. 6d. 
is the very outside of what I earn when 
I am in full work... . Taking one week 
with another, all the year round, I don’t 
make above 3s. clear money each week, . . 
The trousers work is held to be the best 
paid of all..... My father died when 
I was five years of age. My mother is a 
widow, upwards of sixty-six years of age, 
and seldom has a day’s work. Generally 
once in the week she is employed pot- 
scouring ; that is, cleaning publicans’ 
pots. She is paid 4d. a dozen for that, 
and does about four dozen and a-half, so 
that she gets about ls. 6d. in the day by 
it. For the rest she is dependent upon 
me.... We can earn together, to keep 
the two of us, from 4s. 6d. to 5s. each 
week. Out of this we have to pay ls. 
rent, and there remains 3s. 6d. to 4s. 
to find us both in food and clothing. IJ¢ 
is, of course, impossible for us to live 
upon it, and the consequence ie I am 
obligated to go a bad way....I was 
virtuous when I first went to work, and 
I remained so tili this last twelvemonth. 
I struggled very hard to keep myself 
chaste, but I found that 1 could n’t get 
food and clothing for myself and mother, 
so I took to live with a young man.... 
Many young girls at the shop advised me 
to go wrong. They told me how com- 
fortable they was off; they said they 
could get plenty to eat and drink and 
good clothes. There isn’t one young 
girl as can get her living by slop-work. . . 
It stands to reason that no one can live 
and pay rent and find clothes upon 3s. 
a-week....I am satisfied there is not 
one young girl that works at slop-work 
that is virtuous, and there are some thou- 
sands in the trade....J’ve heard of 
numbers who have gone from slop-work 
to the streets altogether for a living, and 
I shall be obligated to do the same thing 
myself unless something better turns up 
for me. If I was never to speak no 
more, it was the little money I got by 
my labour that led me to go wrong... . 
I know how horrible all this is. It 
would have been much better for me to 
have subsisted upon a dry crust and wa- 
ter rather than be as I am now,... 
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Young as Iam my life is a curse to me. 
If the Almighty would please to take me 
before my child is born I should die 
happy. 

Listen again :— 


I’m a trousers hand....It takes 
from five to six hours to make a pair of 
the trousers that we gets 4d. for, and 
work very quick. We must work from 
twelve to fourteen hours every day to 
make two pair,—that is, allowing a little 
time to one’s meals; and then we have 
to sweep and tidy our place up a little, 
so that we must work very hard to get 
two pair done in a day.... We never 
make more than 4s., and very often less. .. 
I make, I should say, taking one week 
with another, about 3s. 4d. a-week.... 
We has to buy our candles out of what 
we make, and they cost us about ld. 
each evening, or I should say 5d. a-week. 
I earn clear just upon 3s... . My hus- 
band has been dead some years... . I had 
two children alive when my husband 
died. ... My security died five year 
ago, and then the house that I used to 
work for refused to give me any more, so 
I was obligated to go and work for a 
sweater, and I have done so ever since... 
I was getting about 5s. 6d. a-week before 
then. . . . When I was obligated to work 
second-handed I couldn’t get more than 
4s. One of my boys was alive at this 
time, and we really could not live upon 
the money. I applied to the parish, and 
they wanted me to go into the house, 
but I knew if I did they’d take my 
boy from me, and I’d suffer anything 
first. At times I was so badly off, me 
and my boy, that I was forced to resort 
to prostitution to keep us from starving... 
Up to the time of the death of my se- 
curity I can swear before God I was an 
honest woman ; and had the price I was 
paid for my labour been such that I could 
get a living by it, I would never have 
resorted to the streets for money... . 
Almost all that works for the sweaters 
do the same thing. I know several that’s 
very young living in that manner. It 
most drives ’em mad. They’re hard- 
working, industrious people, but they 
don’t get sufficient price to have enough, 
—no, not even of the coarsest victuals ; 
and if they got more, they wouldn’t think 
of such a mode of life. They do their 
work in the day, and go out in the 
night. ... In this way they make their 
week’s money come to about 6s. or 7s... 
I don’t know any that makes a practice 
of walking the streets regularly of a 
night. THEY ONLY GO OUT WHEN 
THEY’RE IN DISTRESS. 


Listen again to another trousers 
hand, working at the same place and 
for the same prices :— 
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I was an honest woman up to the time 
of my husband’s death. But since then 
the world has drove me about so, and 
poverty and trouble has forced me to do 
what I never did before. ...J do the 
best I can with what little I earn, and 
the rest I am obligated to go to the streets 
Sor....1 CAN’T GET A RAG TO WEAR 
WITHOUT FLYING TO PROSTITUTION FOR 
1r..Ir I was yvounGer I sHovuLp Go 
ON THE STREETS ALTOGETHER MYSELF, 
I or TEN Do say I wisn I WAS YOUNGER. 

Listen still :— 


I used to work at slop-work—at the 
shirt-work—the full-fronted white shirts : 
I got 2}d. each for them. There was 
six buttonholes, four rows of stitching in 
the front, and the collars and wristbands 
stitched as well. By working from five 
o’clock in the morning till midnight each 
night I might be able to do seven in the 
week, These would bring me in 17}d. 
for my whole week’s labour. Out of 
this my cotton must be taken, and that 
came to 2d. every week, and so left me 
15}d. to pay rent and living, and buy 
candles with. ...J had a child, and it 
used to cry for food. So as I could not 
get a living for him myself by my needle, 
I WENT INTO THE STREETS AND MADE 
OUT A LIVING THAT WAY. Sometimes 
there was no work for me, AND THEN | 
WAS FORCED TO DEPEND ENTIRELY 
UPON THE STREETS FOR MY FOOD. ON 
MY souL, I WENT TO THE STREETS 
SOLELY TO GET A LIVING FOR MYSELF 
AND CHILD,... Iam the daughter ofa 
minister of the Gospel... . Many times 
have I taken my child into the streets to 
beg rather than I would bring shame 
upon myself and it any longer. . . . One 
night in the depth of winter his legs 
froze to my side. . . . 1 got to the work- 
house that night. I told them we were 
starving, but they refused to admit us 
without an order; so I WENT BACK TO 
PROSTITUTION AGAIN FOR ANOTHER 
MONTH. ...I1 can and will solemnly 
state, that it was the smallness of the 
price I got for my labour that drove me 
to prostitution as a means of living. In 
my heart I hated it; my whole nature 
rebelled at it; and nobody but God 
knows how I struggled to give it up. I 
was only able to do so by getting work 
at something that was better paid. Hap 
I REMAINED AT SHIRT- MAKING, I MUST 
HAVE BEEN A PROSTITUTE TO THIS DAY. 
I have taken my gown off my back and 
pledged it, and gave in my petticoat—l 
had but one—rather than take to the 
streets again; but it was all in vain. I 
NEVER KNEW ONE GIRL IN THE TRADE 
WHO WAS VIRTUOUS; MOST OF THEM 
WISHED TO BE SO, BUT WERE COM- 
PELLED TO BE OTHERWISE FOR MERE 
LIFE. 
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Again and again the same tale 
recurs :— 


I am a slop-worker, and sometimes 
make about 3s. 6d. a-week, and some- 
times less. J have been drove to prosti- 
tution sometimes, not always, through 
the bad prices. For the sake of my 
lodgings and a bit of bread I’ve been 
obligated to do what I am very sorry to 
do, and look upon with disgust. I can’t 
live by what I get by work. 

* - * * 

I've been out in the streets three years. 
I work at the boot-binding, but can’t get 
a living at it....If1 get bread, sir, by 
my work, I can’t get clothes. For the 
sake of clothes or food I’m obliged to go 
into the streets, and I’m out reg’larly 
now, and I’ve no other dependence at 
all but the streets. If I could only get 
an honest living I would gladly leave the 
streets. 

* * * 

I have not been on the town these five 
months since I had work, but I was forced 
to do so before that. . . . Could I obtain 
a living by my needle I would never 
resort to prostitution. 

Let those who dare cast the first 
stone at these poor creatures, JZ will 
not. And yet the whole depth of 
iniquity which lies in the slop-work 
system cannot be probed until we see 
it at work upon con almost super- 
human heroines, whom it can murder 
but cannot pollute. Inthe number of 
the Morning Chronicle for Nov. 2 
will be found the account kept during 
four years of the earnings of two wo- 
men, who have worked together seven 
years,—one a widow of fifty-four, 
the other a maiden woman of forty- 
three. These women are ‘generally 
employed at a class of work (drawn- 
bonnet making) which is much better 
paid than either the trousers or shirt- 
work.’ And from the account given it 
will be seen that, 


After paying their rent, all these two 
workwomen had left to purchase food and 
clothing was, throughout the year 1846, 
Sourpence - farthing each per day ; 
throughout the year 1847, threepence- 
halfpenny ; throughout the year 1848, 
TWOPENCE-HALFPENNY ; and through- 
out the present year, TWOPENCE-HALF- 
PENNY also. To get this amount each, 
it should be remembered that they had 
to work from eighteen to twenty hours 
every day, including Sundays. In every 
year, they told me, there are generally 
seven months, and at the very least six, 
that they cannot pay rent, and during the 
other six months they have to work night 
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and day in order to clear off the back 
rent.... The room is taken furnished. 
It is a small attic, seven feet square, 
without any fireplace, and several panes 
are gone from the windows. There is 
scarcely any furniture: only one chair, 
The other party has to sit on the bed. . . 
Their landlady is very kind to them, and 
allows them the occasional use of her fire. 
They never go into debt for anything but 
their rent. If they haven’t got money 
they go without—never run credit for 
anything to eat. If they have anything 
to pledge, they get their food that way ; 
and if they are quite ‘up,’ and have no- 
thing to pledge, ‘why then,’ said one of 
the poor old creatures, smiling, ‘ WE 
STARVE: YES, WE’RE OBLIGED TO IT. 
We’D RATHER DO THAT THAN GO IN 
DEBT.’ 

God’s blessings be upon you, ye 
noble martyrs of labour, sent into 
this age of horse-race betters and 
railway gamblers to shew how those 
words of St. Paul can be fulfilled to 
the very letter,—‘ Owe no man any- 
thing, but to love one another!’ 
God's blessings be upon you ! 

If only the food and other neces- 
sary articles purchased by such mar- 
tyrdom were cheap and wholesome! 
But the reverse is the case. It is 
shewn that amongst the street huck- 
sters, the great purveyors of the poor, 
the pound-weight of the coster- 
monger, or street vender of vege- 
tables, fruit, and fish,— 

Is mostly deficient four ounces, and 
frequently eight or ten ounces ; that the 
pint-measure is at least one-third short; 
that the fish supplied to them is gene- 
rally what is called ‘ rough,’ or, in other 
words, two or three days’ old before it is 
bought, and frequently putrid when sold 
by them to the poor; and, moreover, 
that they almost invariably borrow the 
capital with which they purchase their 
goods, and pay interest at the rate of 
nearly 1000 per cent for the money. 

And if the inquiries of the jour- 
nalist have not hitherto extended 
to the cheap butchers and bakers, 
enough is known already on the 
subject of the quantity and quality 
of the provisions supplied by these 
petty tradesmen to shew that he 
tells but the simple, universal truth, 
when he says of the poor, that ‘if 
they are underpaid for what they 
do, they are at the same time fear- 
fully overcharged for all they buy.’ 
Nay, the small quantities which their 
limited means allow them to purchase 
create at once, by the additional la- 
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bour such custom imposes upon the 
tradesman, an unavoidable ground 
for overcharge. When coffee is sold 
in farthingsworth, as it is to the 
wretched inmates of the lodging- 
houses near the Docks, how enor- 
mous must be the profit, if there is 
to be any at all! 

And what if we take into consi- 
deration the house-rent paid by the 
poor? I do not fear to assert, that 
rent is paid for single rooms in 
houses destitute of every convenience, 
situate in narrow or filthy courts and 
alleys, at a rate fifty per cent higher 
than that of houses in the airy streets 
and squares of the West end; and 
how little have the Model Lodging- 
houses of either Society done as yet 
towards removing this monster evil ! 
Or if, again, we consider the rate of 
interest at which the poor man bor- 
rows, whether from the pawnbroker 
or the loan society, how great is still 
the contrast between the working and 
the monicd classes! Scarcely a 
trader on the verge of bankruptcy 
fails to obtain money at a lower price 
than the honest artizan is compelled 
to pay to the pawnbroker in his 
first difficulties. And yet the ques- 
tions of house-rent and of loans are 
such as the correspondents of the 
Morning Chronicle have barely 
glanced at, however necessary to- 
wards filling up the background of 
their sketches of the condition of the 
labouring poor. 

Still, it may be said, Your accounts 
apply only to the emphatically un- 
derpaid and suffering classes. Starva- 
tion wages and unwholesome diet are 
not the characteristics of the bulk of 
London workmen. But what if they 
be the characteristics of a daily- 
increasing class ?—if the fallen con- 
dition of the Spitalfields weaver be 
only the full-developed type of what 
is everywhere taking place? The 
inquiry into the state of the operative 
tailors, nearly five-and-twenty thou- 
sand in number, shews that ‘there 
are not more than three thousand 
belonging to what is termed the ho- 
nourable portion of the trade,’ whilst 
there was double the number in 1821. 
The system of piecework has led to 
the giving out of work, and thereby 
to the creation of the class of sweaters 
or middlemen, who trade upon the 
labour of others by getting work 
done—through women and children, 
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for instance—at a cheaper rate than 
it is paid to them, and one of whom 
thus makes upwards of 3000/. a-year. 
So that, whilst the poor are getting 
poorer, the comparatively well-off are 
either sinking into poverty or becom- 
ing the mere parasites of labour, 
swelling the helplessness or sharpen- 
ing the tyranny. 

‘Tyranny! yes, for no milder term 
can be used. What is to be said of 
fines of 3d. the first hour, 6d. for 
every hour afterwards (or vice versd) 
if the work be not delivered at thic 
exact time? of ld. for ‘ sauciness ; 
of 3d. to 6d. for vermin ; accumulating 
till ‘ very often the whole money is 
stopped,’ or the workman is brought 
in in debt at the end of the week — 
perhaps for refusing to work of a 
Sunday? (An improvement, truly, 
on West Indian slavery. Fools of 
slave-owners, to feed their slaves 
while they work them!) Or what 
is to be said of ‘security’ bakers, 
chandlers, publicans— not butchers, 
* because the slop-work people cannot 
afford to consume much meat’— ad- 
vancing deposit moneys to the work- 
man, and then selling second-rate 
articles to him at first-rate prices? 
Or what of sweaters’ wives, lurking 
in the streets to entrap country or 
Irish tailors, under promise of con- 
stant work and high prices, with 
cheap board and lodging, and so 
decoying them to their husbands’ 
houses, where they are sometimes 
‘starved to the bone?’ If this be 
not foulest tyranny, what is? 

On the first perusal of such 
statements the question scarcely 
arises in any one’s mind, Must these 
things be any longer ? so mighty is 
the inner voice that cries, ‘ Trey 
must Not bE!’ And if any one should 
so far allow his conscience to be jug- 
gled by his intellect, or smothered 
by his indolent self-love, as to sigh 
and say, ‘ These evils are necessary 
ones,—they are the natural results 
of competition, and competition is the 
law of human society ;’ this is what 
I have to answer,—‘ If it be neces- 
sary in English society that from 
thirteen to fourteen thousand females 
should in London be engaged in slop- 
work, earning on an average two- 
pence-halfpenny a-day, of whom one- 
fourth, being those who have no 
husband or parent to support them, 
have no choice but between starva- 
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tion and prostitution,—if this be ne- 
cessary, I say, in English society, 
then English society is the devil’s 
own work, and to hell with it as soon 
as possible!’ But if, as I believe it 
to be, all earthly society is the work 
of God and not of man,—if it be ap- 
pointed of God to be, as it were, the 
reflexion and image of the eternal 
brotherhood of the Church,—if the 
word ‘Society’ be the very mirror 
in which that image is glassed, mean- 
ing as it does simply and truly Part- 
nership, a condition in which several 
join their strength together for the 
good of all, in which no profit can be 
earned that is not the profit of all, no 
loss sustained that is not the loss of 
all, even though the shares should 
differ in which that profit and that 
loss are apportioned,—if it be not a 
‘natural law’ of that condition, but 
the very ruin and denial of it, that 
every partner should seek his own 
gain at the cost of every other’s loss 
by what is termed competition,—if 
this be so, I say, then all we have 
to do, every one of us, is, having once 
learned ofsuch things, to endeavour to 
understand them ; having understood 
them, to endeavour to remedy them ; 
and God will help us in so doing, if 
to Him we look for help. 

For there scems really no doubt 
in any mind as to the cause of 
these evils. Every one says or 
feels, even if he denies it, that it 
is competition, whether amongst ope- 
ratives or employers ; —‘ excessive 
competition, say some; and we will 
not quarrel with them for the present 
about the adjective. But it may be 
right, nevertheless, to state the opin- 
ions of the sufferers themselves. 

The Spitalfields weaver, speaking 
of that ‘ continuation of reduction 
for the last six-and-twenty years’ 
under which he suffers, says :— 


The workmen are obliged to take the 
low prices, because they have not the 
means to hold out, and they know that if 
they don’t take the work others will. ... 
The masters are all trying to undersell 
one another. They never will advance 
wages. ‘ Go get my neighbour to do it,’ 
each says, ‘and then J’// advance.... 
In the work of reduction certain houses 
take the lead, taking advantage of the 
least depression to offer the workmen less 
wages. 


And the competition is not that of 
the foreigner :— 
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It’s useless talking about Frenchgoods. 
Why, we’ve driven the French out of 
the market in umbrellas and parasols ; 
but the people are starving while they’re 
a-driving of ’em out. { Others, however, 
do attribute to the foreigner a share in 
the evil.] The prices of weaving is so 
low (says another), that we’re ashamed 
to say what it is, because it’s the means 
of pulling down other poor men’s wages 
and other trades. 

Another :—— 

They’ve lowered the wages so low, 
that one would hardly believe the people 
would take the work. But what’s one 
to do? The children can’t quite 
starve. 

The scuffle for a day's hire at the 
Docks has been already referred to. 
As to slop-work, one of the female 
hands says :—- 

I think there are so many to work at 
it that one will undersell the other. I 
have seen it so at the shop. The sweat- 
ers screw the people down as low as they 
possibly can, and the masters hear how 
little they can get their work done for, 
and cut down the sweaters, and so the 
workpeople have to suffer again. 

A shirt-maker says :— 

One cause (why they get so little) is 
the Jews going to those in the trade and 
making them brag how little they can 
get the shirts done for. The original 
cause of the reduction was their being 


sent to the unions and the prisons to be 
made, 


A stay-stitcher gives a remarkable 
instance of the beating-down system 
in the case of a person in the City, 
who got a number of the poor people 
to work for him, and made them all 
put down 5s. each before they had a 
stitch of work. He was hereby en- 
abled to launch and take a large 
establishment, and had as many as 
seven hundred persons in his employ 
working out of doors. He and an- 
other man, about twenty-five years 
ago, were the first to cut down the 
prices of the workpeople. ‘They sent 
the work into the country to get it 
done in the cheapest way they could, 
and have always been lowering the 
prices of the poor people. 

Another equally striking statement 
is given by a stock-maker :— 

I believe it (the fall in prices) is owing 
to one hand having no work and going to 
underbid another. I myself know that 
one hand offered to work at a less price 
than I was getting, and that was the 
cause of my being reduced,—9d, first, 
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and then 6d. more per dozen in one arti- 
cle that I make. . . . One of the causes of 
the cheap prices is, the master puts up a 
bill in his window to say that he wants 
hands, whether he does or no.* This, I 
believe, is done, not because extra hands 
are wanted, but that the master may see 
how many people are out of work, and 
how cheap he can get his work done. 
Those that will do it the cheapest and 
best he employs, and those that won’t 
they may starve—or something worse. 

An upholsterer says :— 

There is more fluctuation in the up- 
holstery business than in any other in 
London. It need not to be so; but of 
late years it has fluctuated extremely, 
from the competition in the trade. The 
linendrapers have taken to supply furni- 
ture ready-made. There are many large 
houses who do a great trade in this way, 
and they sell at prices that the others 
cannot compete with. 


And prices may be beaten down 
even by an experiment which is 
itself a failure. A fur - worker 
says :— 

The hand-embroidery has ruined the 
frame -embroidery altogether.... The 
cause of the stock work falling off was 
this: A man got a quantity of the girls 
out of the workhouse, and put a few tidy 
hands to superintend the business. 
There was a good deal of laughing and 
joking about that man, for he was a 
butcher by trade, and the idea of his 
starting in the embroidery line tickled 
every one. He took ’em down to Cam- 
bridge Heath, and cut down the prices 
so low that fifty of us was forced to leave 
the business at once. The butcher made 
a failure of it, and the whole establish- 
ment was broke up, and that was the 
ruin of the hand-embroidery. Then 
there was another cheap hand, the son 
of a party in the trade; he underminded 
his father. He went to the warehouses 
and offered to do the work for less than 
half-price, and ruined it altogether. I 
believe he made a failure too. 

Even the poor groundsel vender 
says of his trade :— 

There’s so many at it now to what 
there was afore, that it’s difficult to get a 
living, and the ladies are very hard with 
a body. 

The various categories of street 
huckstering are in like manner sub- 
ject to competition. The coffee- 
stall trade is overstocked. ‘ ‘Iwo of 
us, to use their own words, ‘are 
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eating one man’s bread.’ In the 
watercress line 

There’s twenty to one to what there 
used to be. Why, they’re so thick down 
at the market in the summer time, that 
you might bowl balls along their heads, 
and all a-fighting for the cresses. There’s 
a regular scramble, I can assure you, to 
get at’em, so as to make a halfpenny out 
of them. 

Of the cat’s-meat men, or carriers, 

Some sell much cheaper than the 
others. They will frequently knock at 
the doors of persons whom they have 
seen served by another on the previous 
day, and shew them that they can let 
them have a larger quantity of meat for 
the same money. ... There are so many 
at the trade, that there is barely a living 
for any. 

And Government, through its 
contract system, is the most power- 
ful agent in this beating down of 
prices and of wages. For instance, 
in the army the off-reckonings, or 
clothing allowances to colonels, are 
annual rates borne on the establish- 
ment of the regiment, fixed by war- 
rants of the 22d and 30th July, 
for the infantry as follows :— 

4a 4 

Sergeant 7 3-3 

Corporal 419 6 

Private 2 6 0 

Drummer or Trumpeter. 419 6 
But the annual cost to the colonel is 
as follows :— 
£ es. d. 
Sergeant ‘ 

Corporal 

BIEVORS ones wc cnesccce 

Drummer ove 
The whole difference, amounting to 
614/. 16s. ld. per annum, is the 
annual profit or emolument derived 
by each of 105 infantry colonels, 
who receive thus 64,000/., or 25 
per cent, out of the 265,000/. allowed 
for the clothing of the infantry. 
And the system of contract at the 
lowest tender is carried out as re- 
spects the uniforms of the navy, the 
marines, the police, the pensioners, 
the custom-house officers, the post- 
men, the convicts,—not to speak of 
the railways. Now Mr. Pearse, the 
army-clothier, says :— 

Amongst the variety of clothiers there 
prevails a competition to provide cloth- 
ing as cheap as it is possible to be effec- 


* I have had the same statement myself from a boot-closer, a highly respectable 
man. 
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tually done..... If the competition 
was not so very severe a higher price 
would be assuredly charged than at pre- 
sent, as, in point of fact, the price which 
the clothiers charge is not adequate as 
compared to the profits of other branches 
of business. 

The results of which are, that the 
rices paid to the workmen are about 
falf what they should be, at the 
lowest living price. Thus, for in- 
stance, for navy jackets 2s. 6d. to 
2s, 8d. are paid, the lowest living 

rices being 5s. and 6s. For Royal 
larine clothing, the private’s coat 
and epaulettes are paid Is. 9d., the 
lowest living price being 3s. to 3s. 6d. 
The private’s coat in the Royal 
Artillery is paid 1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d., 
the lowest living price being 3s. 6d. 
to 4s. The convict’s jacket is paid 
3d., the lowest living price being 9d. 
The police blue coat is paid 2s. 10d., 
the lowest living price being 5s. 
to 6s. 

Again, the Poor-laws are an acces- 
sory to these social crimes. The 
terror of the workhouse and of tfa- 
mily separations acts with especial 
severity upon those in whom the 


holy parental instincts are strongest, 
and forces them back again and again 
upon starvation wages and prosti- 


tution. Remember the statement of 
the trousers hand :— 


I applied to the parish, and they 
wanted me to go into the house, but I 
knew if I did they’d take my boy from 
me, and I’d suffer anything first. At 
times I was so badly off, me and my 
boy, that I was forced to resort to pro- 
stitution to keep us from starving. 

A slop-shirt maker, whose touch- 
ing history I have not had space to 
refer to, tells how she was obliged to 
et an order to go into the house; 

ow ‘the children were taken and 
separated, and then, oh, my God! 
what I felt no tongue can tell; how 
soon she got herself to be discharged 
upon ls. a-week and two loaves, for 
the sake of recovering her children 
(one of whom had died in the work- 
house), and then ‘ took to slop-shirts 
again.’ And the same tale is re- 
peated by several others. The 
thought of having their children 
taken from them is more than they 
can bear, and the sweater’s clutch is 
riveted on them by a law which pro- 
fesses to. be one for ‘the relief of 
poor persons !’ 
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How then is the evil to be put 
down? ‘The first, almost ungovern- 
able, impulse says, ‘Charity!’ and 
vents itself in the sending of a post- 
office order, or of a registered sove- 
reign, to the office of the Morning 
Chronicle. God forbid that I should 
cast one word of reproach upon that 
impulse; that I should fail to ac- 
knowledge with joy the wonderful 
fact, that a London Daily News- 
paper—a thing of party politics, and 
daily gossip, and tales of murder and 
vice, and the mammon worship of 
the Stock Exchange—should become 
a public almoner to the amount of 
hundreds of pounds already ; that its 
whole establishment should have re- 
sponded gladly to the unwonted call, 
and loaded themselves with hours 
and hours of voluntary labour! This 
is a wonderful fact, 1 say; a fact to 
thank God for on our knees at our 
hours of prayer; a fact which shews 
what depths of nobleness and kindly 
feeling there are in the English heart, 
if any one seeks to fathom it. But 
still, a little reflection shews that 
almsgiving, however it may soften in- 
dividual hardships, must fail utterly 
in raising the condition of a class of 
sufferers. By giving money to those 
needlewomen you only enable them 
the better to accept starvation prices. 
By charity, indeed, it is obvious that 
a large number of them must be sus- 
tained already. Where whole classes 
are shewn to be employed on wages 
insufficient to support life,—whatever 
food or coal tickets, or articles of 
clothing, are distributed to them by 
the clergyman or district visitor, 
whatever medicines or advice by 
the dispensary or the hospital, what- 
ever relief of any kind by the union 
workhouse, is in plain English but 
wazes in aid, and has to be added 
to the false cheapness of those prices 
which are wrung solely from their 
necessities. I have often wished that, 
from trade to trade, some one would 
make out the accounts-current of the 
workman with society — ay, and of 
the employer too,—so that we might 
see at once what trades in this Eng- 
land of ours are simply losing ones, 
and either to be put down or revo- 
lutionized altogether. The slop-seller 
who has made so many shirts, trou- 
sers, waistcoats, &c., would be credi- 
ted with the value of her produce, 
reckoned ona yearly average, during 
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her life: she would be debited, 1st. 
with the actual wages received ; 2d. 
with the amount paid to her in 
charity ; 3d. with the cost of medical 
relief received by her gratuitously ; 
4th. with the cost of so much of her 
consumption as she may have failed to 
pay for; 5th. with the amount which 
she has been compelled to earn by 
shame; 6th. with the cost of penal 
justice towards her, if she has ren- 
dered herself amenable to it ; 7th. 
with the cost of workhouse relief up 
to and including the parish funeral. 
I believe such accounts-current would 
shew in how many instances the cost 
of underpaid labour swallows up 
over and over again the meagre 
profit for the sake of which it is 
ground down, and how dear most of 
our cheap things really are. No, 
no, charity—unless it could be ap- 
plied with the deliberate and, as it 
were, inexorable purpose of forcing 
up wages instead of, as it does, help- 
ing to keep them down,—charity as 
hitherto practised is no cure for these 
evils. 

Nay, let me go further, though I 
should offend. Who dare talk of 
almsgiving insuch a case? What is 
the meaning of ‘underpaid labour ?’ 
Robbery. God has said : ‘In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread.’ 
That is a promise full as much asa 
command; but England makes that 

romise a lie—the needlewoman 
abours eighteen hours a-day and 
starves. Keady enough are we to 
justify workhouse stone - breaking 
and oakum-picking by the words, 
‘He that will not work, neither 
should he eat ;’ but very loath prac- 
tically to admit that those words 
necessarily imply the very promise of 
Genesis, that he who will work shail 
eat. To go to these martyrs of labour 
with hands full of gold, and play the 
bountiful with them, would be at 
bottom only an insult to them and 
a lie to God. By their eighteen 
hours a-day of lifelong toil they have 
earned the right to a maintenance,— 
the money we think to give them, so 
far as by beating down tradesmen, 
by the idolatry of cheapness, by the 
mere neglect to inquire, and protest, 
and fight with the demon of compe- 
tition, we have helped to bring them 
where they are,—the money we pre- 
tend to give them is their own. 


* Protection,’ says another. I am 
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a Free-trader ; but God knows that 
if I thought protection would restore 
the condition of the labouring classes 
of England, I would strive for it to- 
morrow. But I have been unable 
yet to see what the restoring of pro- 
tection could do for the purpose. 
Free trade is of yesterday; the fall 
in wages is constant. Even at Spi- 
talfields, some at least of the work- 
men have seen enough to tell you 
that they have driven the French 
out of the market; and yet the 
people are starving whilst they are 
being driven out. Is it foreign com- 
petition that affects the sempstresses ? 
Is it the French or the Americans 
who are deluging us with cheap 
coats, cheap trousers, cheap great- 
coats, cheap shirts? Was it a French- 
man that brought down the prices of 
the staymaking? Was it a French 
butcher that took the workhouse- 
girls to make cheap embroiderers of 
them? So far as the cry for free 
trade springs from the mere idolatry 
of cheapness,—so far as it is not con- 
nected with an earnest desire to break 
down commercial barriers, put an 
end to the demoralizing practice of 
smuggling, and bind the nations of 
the earth closer and closer into one 
family, I am ready to condemn it 
with Mr. G. F. Young himself; but 
who does not see that the cry for 
protection is, in the mouth of the 
great bulk of its utterers, but a cry 
for agricultural protection,—that is 
to say, for the shutting out of food 
from the starving millions of a coun- 
try that does not produce enough for 
its own subsistence ? Who does not 
see that its advocates are full, in fact, 
of all the worst elements of selfish- 
ness and mammon-worship of the 
opposite party, and are only willing 
not to buy cheap lest they should no 
longer be able to sell dear? So 
that the difference between the two 
parties is only an issue of fact as to 
the better machinery of extortion. 
It is under protection that wages 
have been ever sinking ; under pro- 
tection that profits have got to be 
wrung from the very subsistence of 
the workman. Restore protection 
to-morrow, who can reckon what 
homeopathic proportion of the in- 
crease in prices would go into the 
artizan’s pocket ? 

Emigration is the next cry, and 
the most successful one. And here, 
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too, God forbid that I should seek to 
cast discredit upon the work of emi- 
gration itself, or upon the still nobler 
one of colonization. The command 
‘to be fruitful and multiply, and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it,’ 
is still binding upon every one of us; 
and so long as there are hills and 
plains untenanted by man, or, if 
tenanted, unsubdued to fruitfulness 
and beauty — ay, so long as there 
shall be a Sahara desert in the 
world—all hail to him who goes 
forth in the spirit of the primeval 
blessing, conquering and to conquer ! 
And still more, whilst England owns 
vast realms beneath every clime,-and 
within every ocean, is it her duty as 
a nation, as a society, to send forth, 
not scattered adventurers, nor shoals 
of convicts or paupers, but genuine 
swarms from the parent Saxon hive, 
able to plant from shore to shore 
the New Englands of the future, 
each endowed from the first with 
a full portion of the elements of her 
own organic life, the parish and the 
jury. the habeas corpus, the free press, 
the Parliament, the Church? But 
whilst mere emigration may profit 
the individual, and colonization the 
country colonized, and eventually 
society at large in the mother- 
country, it is but a palliative for the 
radical evils of competition. It isa 
mere pumping or baling out of 
water whilst there is a leak open. 
The pumping would at most be 
sufficient, if it could so far check 
the swelling flood as to allow the 
leak to be discovered ; but to those 
who know, or think they know, 
where the hole lies, any great scheme 
of emigration must seem a ruinous 
and deadly delusion. We may so 
far fall in with the plans of Mr. 
Sidney Herbert and Lord Ashley as 
to say, that the misdirection of pre- 
vious emigration has produced that 
disproportion of the sexes, at home 
and abroad, which renders the 
emigration, or rather (for indeed it is 
a question of mercantile account more 
than of philanthropy) the exportation 
of a certain number of surplus fe- 
males at home to lands where the 
male population is redundant, a 
matter of present expediency. But 
how many of the 1500 needlewomen 
of the metropolis must be thus ex- 
ported to force the wages of the 
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remainder from 2}d. a-day, or say 
1s 6d. a-week, to (as they are termed) 
living prices, say 7s. a-week (small 
pittance enough for a Christian 
woman)? And at what cost is this 
to be effected? And when you 
have tried the experiment upon one 
trade, upon how many others must 
you not try it, since so many classes 
of workmen there are that do not 
receive ‘living prices’ for their 
labour? And how often must these 
experiments not be renewed, as the 
beating-down system proceeds ? And 
how can any one trade be adequately 
thinned, whilst there are two mil- 
lions of paupers ready to fill every 
gap? God knows it is with a heavy 
heart that one is thus compelled to 
throw cold water, as the phrase goes, 
upon the schemes of noble, self-de- 
voted men; but from the bottom of 
my heart I am compelled to say it: 
Emigration is no adequate remedy 
for the evil—for the wrong. 

And where is the remedy? It 
lies not in any system or theory, not 
in any party cry or economical ma- 
chinery, but in a thorough change of 
spirit. ‘Make me a clean heart, O 
God, and renew a right spirit within 
me!’ must be the cry of this whole 
nation. We must feel that we are 
members of one society, having com- 
mon profit and common loss; mem- 
bers of one Church, many members 
under One Head; members, to use 
that most wonderful saying of the 
apostle, members ‘one of another.’ 
We must learn to feel that all pro- 
perty, all talent, all strength, all 
learning, all labour, is but a trust 
for the benefit of all; ay, learn that 
of all of these gifts of God, and not 
of one of them only, does that start- 
ling axiom of Proudhon—*‘ Property 
is a theft !—become very truth, when 
each is enjoyed for self alone, with- 
out sense of duty to God or to our 
neighbour. When once we feel this, 
we shall cease to put our trust in any 
single panacea, we shall use every 
means In our power to extirpate the 
evil, from our hearts first, and then 
from our lives. But we shall see, in- 
deed, with sorrow, that this universal 
civil war cannot cease at once; that 
competition must be attacked with 
its own weapons; that mere justice 
requires that a machinery should be 
set on foot to force wages up, instead 
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of that complex one now existing to probably detect and remove many 
force them down.* similar grievances. 

So far as it may tend, by letting Charity, too, and Philanthropy, 
blood, to deplete some gorged must open their eyes upon the pur- 
vessel of the a, politic, Emi- port of their own doings. New em- 
gration will for the time be en- ployments must be found for women. 
couraged ; especially should it be The prison, the asylum, the work- 
encouraged by those for whose special house, theschool, must entirely abstain 
benefit it takes place—by the colonies from underselling the labourer by 
whose wastes it tills; nay, whose their ruinous competition ; instead of 
crops it reaps, rotting for want of being used to the ruin of existing 
shearers; whose flocks it consumes, trades, they might be made, as Mr. 
instead of leaving their wholesome Geary has partly shewn at Norwich, 
flesh to be boiled down for tallow, the experimental workshops of the 
and then cast out for manure. The country, in which all new processes 
promotion of emigration, out of the should be tested, through which all 

roceeds of the sales of colonial lands, new branches of industry should be 
isa solemn duty incumbentalikeupon introduced; besides the boundless 
the colonies themselvesand upon the _ field opened to them in the produc- 
Government of this country. And _ tion of food. 
such a system, if based upon a Government should put a stop at 
judiciously fixed upset price of colo- once and for ever to the iniquitous 
nial lands, would afford a self- system of accepting contracts at the 
regulating principle to emigration lowest tender, without inquiring into 
itself, since only so many emigrants the morality ofeach contract. What- 
would be called for as would till the ever officials may say in reply to 
lands required for the time being Mr. Shaw, the funds drawn from 
for cultivation by the increasing de- the hard-wrung taxation of the 
mands of colonial society. nation, of which the control is en- 

Again, the re-adjustment ofcertain trusted to them, are not to be dis- 
fiscal duties might do much for the posed of as by a soulless, grind- 
relief of particular classes. I have ing machinery, but as by conscious, 
been assured by an operative that responsible, God-fearing men. If the 
the duties on foreign boot-fronts colonels of the British army require 
have been reduced by the tariff 600/. a-year in addition to their re- 
reforms of the last few years, in gular pay, let that be paid to them 
a degree wholly disproportionate from additional supplies, and not 
to that of the reduction of duties ground out of the flesh and blood of 
upon foreign leather; and the fact, the operatives. Ifthe contract sys- 
relied on with triumph by a free- tem is to be persevered in, let a fair 
trade morning newspaper the other _ price be settled by competent judges, 
day, of the enormous import of and the contract given to some fair- 
French boot-fronts, becomes thus dealing man, who shall pay to his 
the index to a cruel amount of suf- work-people ‘living wages ;’ if it be 
fering amongst the operative boot- needful, let a Government officer see 
makers and closers. The remedy is that living wages are paid to them. 
here, not the raising of the duty on If, on the other hand, the prices of 
the semi- -manufactured, but the low- clothing have fallen so low, and the 
ering of it on the raw foreign article; | Christian feeling has so gone out of 
not more protection, but a larger the hearts of the clothiers that it 
measure of free trade. A careful seem impossible so to do, then let 
revision of the Customs Tariff, with a Government take the work into its 
due attention to the interests ofthe own hands; deal directly with the 
operatives, and with the aid of their work - -people ; ; pay them ‘ living 
own experience and advice, would wages’ without the intermediate pro- 


* Do these appear strong expressions? A high rate of wages is acknowledged to 
be a good by the greatest of living political economists, Mr. Mill; as, for instance, 
when he says, in speaking of combinations amongst workmen, that ‘ if it were possible 
for the working classes, by combining among themselves, to raise or keep up the 
general rate of wages, it need hardly be said that this would be a thing not to be 
punished, but to be welcomed and rejoiced at.’ 
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fit of a contractor. There is no rea- 
son why there should not be Go- 
vernment clothing - workshops, as 
well as Government dockyards. One 
thing is certain, that a pitiful eco- 
nomy of some hundreds of thousands 
of pounds on clothing contracts is a 
ruinous as well as a diabolical make- 
weight for the mass of starvation 
and prostitution which it is shewn 
to create. And, as gentlemen and 
as Christians, let the colonels be 
the first to urge this reform; let 
them be ashamed of drawing their 
‘ off - reckonings’ from the prosti- 
tution- wages of the female slop- 
workers, nor seem any longer to 
have taken for their motto the non 
olet of a Vespasian. Let petitions 
to this effect be prepared, and 
showered in upon Parliament on the 
very first day of the session; nay, 
let the Throne itself be approached 
in the meanwhile, that all practica- 
ble steps may be taken by the Go- 
vernment for initiating the reform ; 
and that in the royal speech, if need 
be, may be contained a recommend- 
ation to the Commons to devise the 
best means of improving the Go- 
vernment clothing system, with a 
view to the better remuneration of 
the operatives employed. 

But much, much must be done by 
the operatives themselves, who, in- 
deed, have undersold one another as 
madly as the capitalists. Not by 
strikes and combinations, though 
even these have their worth, as Mr. 
Mill shews in his great work. But 
the worth of combinations and ‘na- 
tional holidays’ is at best only nega- 
tive. Surely, surely this society of 
ours must have come to a strange 
unnatural pass, when for the sake 
of a maintenance, or of a better 
maintenance, men are obliged to 
‘strike work.’ ‘To strike work! 
What, with half the physical world 
yet waste, and the other half per- 
haps not bearing a tithe of its possible 
fruits—with half the human race a 
set of unclad savages—is it time to 
‘strike work’ even for a day, even 
for an hour? Did He who said, 
‘My Father worketh hitherto, and 1 
work,’ did He not say also, ‘I have 
given you an example, that ye should 
do as I have done?’ A secret in- 
stinct tells us, that so long as the 
mill- gear stands ready, so long 
as the cotton-bales are at hand to 
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feed it, there is a wrong done to 
nature and to man by the operative 
refusing to obey the call to labour. 
It may be that there is a greater 
wrong to be avoided thereby; it may 
be that where labour is all that he 
has to sell, inaction is a lawful re- 
source against the depreciation of its 
price, a fair weapon in that deadly 
battle of competition; but are there 
no better ones? Is not labour itself 
a weapon ? Or is the workman him- 
selfthe only man who is never to learn 
how to use it? This indeed would 
be a positive, instead of a negative 
action ; this indeed would be fulfil- 
ling the command, ‘to eat bread in 
the sweat of his face,’ instead of, as 
it were, against his will prevaricating 
with that command. 

But how? There appear to be 
two means by which the working 
man can peacefully and successfully 
contend against the twofold evil of 
the low wages which he receives for 
his work, and of the high prices he 
has to pay for his food and other 
articles of consumption. The latter 
may be met by the plan described 
by the correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle for the Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts, in speaking of the ‘ People’s 
mill’ at Leeds. 

The People’s mill grinds corn of all 
kinds, and supplies to its large circle of 
proprietors flour and grain, perfectly un- 
adulterated, and as near cost price as the 
actual working expenses will permit. 
The number of members is about 5000, 
and the vast majority are working men. 
Each pays l/. 1s. entrance money. There 
is no yearly subscription. The average 
amount annually saved by the subscribers 
was computed by the managing miller 
as about equal to each member’s sub- 
scription; that is to say, the flour in the 
mill can be had so much cheaper than 
the same flour in shops, as to save an 
ordinary family about a pound in the 
year. The great advantage, however, 
looked to is the purity of the article. 

It is obvious that this plan can 
be made applicable, and far more 
easily, to butchers’ and bakers’ 
shops, and, in fact, to every 
establishment of retail trade. Under 
the name of ‘ Protective Unions,’ 
the system, it was stated some 
time since in the New York Tri- 
bune, is very prosperous in Bos- 
ton, and is rapidly extending itself 
throughout New England. It has 
made less progress in New York, 
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though even here there is a ‘ Pro- 
tective Union Bakery,’ to which a 
grocery and provision store has pro- 
bably by this time been added. 
Against low wages a remedy may 
be found in the operative partner- 
ships, or ‘Associations Ouvriéres,’ the 
most practical result as yet of the 
February revolution, and which 
have made such progress in France 
during the past year. I have before 
me a bundle of deeds of settlement 
and regulations belonging to these 
associations, which space alone pre- 
vents me from referring to at length. 
The tailors, who are sixty men on 
an average at work, with about 300 
‘adherents, have been working for 
the last twelvemonth on equal 
wages, and have realized 6/. per 
cent profit on a business of 40001. 
a-year. Another tailors’ association 
at Bordeaux, thirteen men in all, 
netted 8000f. profit in four months, 
working by the job, but with an 
equal right to dividends. The arm- 
chair makers (menuisiers en fuu- 
teuils), seventy in number, began 
with a capital of 504f, and have a 
business now worth 100,000/. a-year. 
The cabinet-makers (ébénistes), in the 
same yard—the Cour St. Joseph, in 
the Faubourg St. Antoinc—have, 
like them, much more work than 
they can get through, and work so 
well that they are able to sell some- 
what dearer than their capitalist 
rivals. The cooks, who unfortu- 
nately are divided into several rival 
associations (one of which has lately 
failed), can afford to give the work- 
ing classes as good a breakfast at 
four sous as they can obtain else- 
where for ten. The paviours, who 
have two associations, have got into 
their hands by tender a large por- 
tion of the paving of Paris. ‘To that 
extent has the movement spread, 
that 104 associations, by their dele- 
gates, are now engaged in forming 
an Union des Associations, the main 
object of which is to establish what 


is termed by them a ‘ mutuality of 


credit,’ by means of exchange-bonds, 
payable in labour and produce,—a 
great idea, the main developement 
of which is owing to a gentleman 
well known by his abolitionist ef- 
forts, and now a resident amongst 
us, M. Jules Lechevalier. In Ame- 
rica also, the working classes have 
their eyes open to these experiments. 
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The New York Tribune advocates 
them. In Boston there is already a 
‘ Tailors’ Associative Union,’ whilst 
in Pennsylvania the Philadelphia 
Ledger, speaking of a strike amongst 
the Boston tailors, has pointed out 
that 

Their emancipation is in their own 
hands, if they will direct their hands 
with their own heads, instead of allowing 
them to be directed by the heads of 
others. They must alter the system, 
which they can do peacefully and effect- 
ually, without infringing the rights of any- 
body. But how can they alter it? Merely 
by doing that in concert which their em- 
ployers do singly—work for the public 
....+ The remedy of labourers is com- 
bination, not competition ; and combin- 
ation to work in partnership, instead of 
not to work at all. 

In our own country, though Mr. 
Babbage in his Economy of Ma- 
chinery and Manufacture, and Mr. 
Mill in his great work, have both 
openly advocated the associating 
the labourer to a share in profits; 
although Mr. Mill has declared, that 
‘to this principle, in whatever form 
embodied, it seems to him that fu- 
turity has to look for obtaining the 
benefits of co-operation, without con- 
stituting the numerical majority of 
the co-operators an inferior caste ; 
and notwithstanding the examples 
of co-operation afforded by the mi- 
ners and fishermen of Cornwall (the 
latter of whom are shewn. to beat 
the Yarmouth, as well as the Irish 
fishermen on their own coasts) 
and also by the crews of whaling 
ships,—little seems to have been 
done with success towards the crea- 
tion of joint-stock operative associa- 
tions. ‘The joint-stock woollen mills 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, of 
which interesting accounts were fur- 
nished by Mr. Aldam to the Com- 
mons’ Committee on Joint - stock 
Companies in 1844, and published by 
them in the Appendix to their Re- 
port, afford perhaps the nearest 
approach to the working out of the 
principle, although the achievement 
of co-operation, not amongst opera- 
tives properly so called, but amongst 
small manufacturers. 

The principle of association ap- 
pears to me the only effectual re- 
medy against this fearful beating 
down of wages below ‘ living prices,’ 
against this fearful realizing of capi- 
talists’ imaginary profits out of the 
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starvation and degradation of the 
workman. Let this principle be ap- 
plied, not in one shape, but in a 
thousand. In those trades where 
fair profits can yet be obtained, with- 
out trenching upon the due share of 
the operative, let him be simply and 
at once associated to the profits, that 
the marriage between capital and 
labour may be established upon a 
firm basis. In those trades where 
the profit has been annihilated by a 
delusive cheapness, let the operative 
endeavour to supply as far as possi- 
ble the place of capital by combin- 
ation and an exchange of labour. 
And let those who feel with me that 
the operative has need to be sustained 
in this effort to rescue himself from 
his present thraldom, and that all 
who, wittingly or unwittingly, have 
contributed to bring him into that 
thraldom, lie under the deepest 
responsibility towards him,—let all 
such now contribute their counsel, 
their funds, their custom, to further 
his deliverance.* 

Even though it should not be by 
aiding the formation of operative 
partnerships, let it be by promoting 
these ‘ protective unions’ of the 
United States, of which the ‘ People’s 
Mill’ offers an example, whereby 
the operative classes may be en- 
abled by combination to purchase 
their provisions and the raw ma- 
terials of their labour at whole- 
sale prices, and so avoid the ex- 
tortion of the hucksters and cheap 
provision shops. Even though it 
should not be by the formation of 
protective unions, let it be by that 
of labour marts or exchanges, under 
proper regulations, and which might 
be usefully aanexed to model lodging- 
houses, as proposed in France, with 
reference to the analogous Cités 
Ouvritres, to replace those fatal 
bouses of call and pot-house reckon- 
ings, which are shewn, in a late 
letter respecting the condition of the 
tailors, to be the ruin of so many work- 
men ; or again, of permanent bazaars 
or shops, where the produce of the 
workman's labour may be sold at a 
price which shall fairly remunerate 


unworthy of the privilege. 
weed of enlargement and reform, 
VOL, XLI. NO. CCXLI. 
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him, and defray the outgoings, with- 
out seeking a further profit. Andeven 
apart from such attempts of associa- 
tive benevolence, let us endeavour, 
every one of us, to conquer the 
mammon-worship in our own hearts, 
which has transformed for so many 
the idea of cheapness into a very 
article of faith, which so often tempts 
even the calmest to make his own 
small profit out of some ‘ tremendous 
sacrifice ;;| let us endeavour to ascer- 
tain who are the fair-dealing and 
‘honourable’ tradesmen, and deal 
with such; or still better, to find 
out the individual operative, and 
employ him directly, with the firm 
purpose of ‘doing unto others as we 
would be done by,’ of not seeking to 
drive a bargain with improvidence 
or want. What if we are cheated 
sometimes—often ? These men and 
women have been defrauded for 
or of the due reward of their 
abour ; and we have helped to de- 
fraud them. Surely, surely, lon 
ere these their cries pierced the thic 
deafness of our sloth and self-love, 
they had entered the ears of the 
Lord of Sabaoth! 

But let us be deaf no longer. 
Let every sect and creed enter into 
friendly competition for improving 
the condition of the people of Eng- 
land. Let the Church especially 
put forth all her strength to grapple 
with the hundred-headed evil. She 
has been supine far too long. As I 
look upon her benefices and episcopal 
sees, upon her deacons, her priests, 
and her bishops, I seem to see the 
skeleton of a great army, the battle- 
field of a holy warfare; all the 
strongholds are occupied—officers to 
command them there are plenty, 
but the privates are nowhere, or 
fighting on their own account. What 
are all our religious societies, but 
irregular partizans, guerilla bands, 
ill-armed and ill-disciplined, too often 
unscrupulous in their means of war- 
fare? Let the parish on the one 
hand cease to be a mere ‘ geogra- 
phical expression’ (to adopt the 
Austrian’s insolent language about 
Italy); let it become a centre of 


* The formation of such operative partnerships might probably be greatly assisted 
by some special law, such as relate to friendly societies, savings’ banks, building 
societies, and loan societies,—the last-named associations for the most part wholly 


But the whole law of partnership in England stands in 


c 
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radiating life; let it be no more for 
the working classes a mere dispenser 
of legal relief, but the source and 
focus of all local action; let the 
poor be no more helped in their 
poverty but helped out of it,— by 
parochial lodging-houses, parochial 
baths and wash-houses, savings’- 
banks, friendly meetings between class 
and class, and every other institution 
which can be brought within the 
compass of parochial efforts and 

arochial control. On the other 

and, let all these scattered seeds of 
Catholicity, which the huge landslip 
of the sixteenth century has buried far 
underground, be set free to vegetate 
once more by a deeper labour of the 
plough, and we shall see them from 
our lighter and richer Protestant 
soil, casting forth shoots far healthier 
and more vigorous than even the 
rankest growths which have yet 

ierced the thick clay of Romanism. 

et the Protestant orders of both 
sexes, bound by no vows, go forth 
in joyful self-devotion to battle with 
the wretchedness and the vice of 
England. The Training Institution 
for Nurses in Fitzroy Square, Mrs. 
Fry’s or Miss Sellon’s Sisters of 
Mercy, are but the merest germs of 
future religious Socialism. ‘The care 
of the sick, the reformation of the 
prisoner, the government of the 
adult pauper, the training of the 
pauper child, are all works which, I 
am firmly convinced, can never be 
adequately performed either by mere 
mercenary labour or skill or by so- 
litary self-devotion, but which re- 
quire both a special and religious 
vocation in the individual, and the 
support and comfort of an organized 
fellowship. We must have Orders 
of nurses, Orders of prison atten- 
dants, Orders of workhouse masters, 
workhouse matrons, workhouse 
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teachers, perhaps parish surgeons, 
—bodies of men and women that 
shall shew forth in its purity the 
essential communism of the Church, 
and leaven the whole of society with 
a spirit of self-devoted industry. Let 
such a spirit once go abroad, let it 
raise labour to the rank of a sacred 
duty, the holier in proportion to its 
very arduousness and repulsiveness, 
and the word ‘ Peniteutiary’ will no 
more be a shameful lie, nor the word 
* Workhouse’ a promise unfulfilled ; 
our wastes will be cultivated, our 
marshes drained; the soil shall no 
more be robbed of its fruitfulness by 
wasteful cultivation, nor neglected 
by slothful ignorance; our polluted 
rivers shall no more bear away to 
the sea the exhaustless wealth of the 
sewage of our towns, nor our atmo- 
sphere grow thick with the wasted 
carbon of our smoke; the well- 
drained houses of our air streets 
shall no more breed fever and 
pestilence, sweeping away children, 
shattering the frames of the adult, 
already weakened by starvation 
wages; feelings of mutual sacrifice, 
confidence, and love, will gradually 
supplant those feelings of mutual 
encroachment, of mutual distrust and 
hatred, which now estrange class from 
class, and man from man; the very 
word ‘ Society’ will seem too foreign 
and merchant-like to express the 
mutual relations of Englishmen, and 
in good old Saxon phrase, used of 
yore for kingdoms as for republics, 
England will be truly one Common- 
wealth and one Church. 

Do these words seem visionary and 
ideal? ‘Would it not be better any- 
how totry how nearly we can realize 
them, than to measure how far we 
fall short of the promise they hold 
out, as an excuse for folding our 
arms and doing nothing ? 

J. T. 





THE MICMAC’S BRIDE. 


Parr I. 


BROAD river, bright and clear 

as glass, lay sleeping in the sun. 
Its shores, miles apart, dipped with 
many a bold headland, abrupt slope, 
and rocky steep into the blue water, 
while several islands, some small 
and picturesque, and others great 
and lofty, divided the expanse and 
rendered the course of the stream 
indefinite to the eye in its range 
above and below. 

It was a beautiful and yet asolemn 
scene. Every portion of the grand 
amphitheatre of heights, save only 
the face of some perpendicular cliff, 
was covered with the primeval forest, 
and above these could be descried 
the fringed outlines of more distant 
ridges, blue and indistinct in the 
glare of noonday. It was a solitude 
vast and profound, looking with its 
mighty flood, its verdant woodlands 
and azure sky, as peaceful and im- 
maculate as a newly-created world. 

In the midst of this spacious river, 
propelled slowly by oars against the 
current, was a large boat deeply 
laden, and towing an empty canoe of 
birch bark, which slid lightly over 
the surface, and scarcely left a ripple 
in its course. Within the larger 
vessel were six grown persons (three 
of either sex) and several children. 
The men, athletic and sun-em- 
browned, in loose frocks of coarse 
woollen homespun, and straw hats, 
were stamped with the physiognomy 
of the Anglo-Saxon and the frank 
bearing of rangers, while their com- 
panions, clothed in garments equally 
rude and serviceable, shewed by the 
dark hue of their smooth and not 
uncomely faces, that they had borne 
already no slight share of the toil 
and exposure incident to an emi- 
grant’s lot. 

The river was the Kennebecasis, 
an Indian name signifying ‘ The 
small river of many streams;’ not 
that it was really so compared with 
the other tributaries of the St. John, 
that grand artery of New Bruns- 
wick, whose first and greatest con- 

uent it was; but only in contradis- 
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tinction to that called the Kennebec, 
a more extensive river in the State 
of Maine. 

The lonely wayfarers were one of 
those families of Loyalists that, upon 
the close of the revolutionary strug- 
gle inthe North American provinces 
in 1784, relinquished property, con- 
nexions, and interests, and left their 
homes in New England; preferring 
rather to undergo fresh privations in 
the wilds of Acadia,* than forswear 
allegiance to the British Crown. 

The little band had only that 
morning left Parr Town, situated at 
the mouth of the St. John, about 
eight miles below, and were en route 
in search of a new home. It con- 
sisted of the father and acknow- 
ledged leader, Captain Jacob Dacre, 
a resolute and vigorous provincial 
officer, with grey hair, who had 
fought and bled for his king through- 
out the recent troubles; a tall 
ruddy-cheeked woman, to whom he 
had lately been espoused, after living 
a widower for some years, together 
with a son and daughter by his first 
wife, with their respective partners 
and offspring. They were all em- 
bued with the same ardent affection 
for the institutions of the mother- 
country, and were prepared with 
cheerful hearts to share the fortunes 
of the faithful colonists in this re- 
mote but unalienated land. 

The hardy pioneers plied their 
oars hour after hour, opening ever, 
as they advanced, some new reach in 
the romantic river, and hailing with 
enthusiasm the bright prospects, each 
more gorgeous than the last, that 
came successively into view. Betimes 
also, the women would make their 
husbands exchange places with them, 
and take a spell at rowing, for they 
were robust and active, and would 
lend a helping hand to the rougher 
sex, where a town-bred female would 
have proved a useless clog. Neces- 
sity and stern trials had driven out 
false delicacy from their hearts, and 
made them what they were,—fitting 
mates and mothers of a race destined 


* Or Acadie ;—the French name of Nova Scotia, which at this time comprised 
also the adjoining province of New Brunswick. 
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within a short period to convert that 
wild solitude into a busy and enter- 
prizing colony. 

As the boat ascended the stream 
insensibly diminished, until at the 
approach of evening the travellers 
found themselves ina narrow water- 
way, bordered by natural lawns and 
wild meadows that skirted a moun- 
tain ridge close on the left, and 
intersected by alluvial islands covered 
with foliage in the wildest profusion. 
On one of these low patches of land 
they kindled a fire and cooked their 
suppers; after which, plucking young 
boughs from the fragrant silver fir, 
they laid them on the ground, spread 
a few blankets and coverlets thereon, 
and erected over all an old sail, in the 
form of a shed, with the oars and a 
few poles. Under this they slept. 
Not, however, until Jacob, the patri- 
arch, had read aloud out ofa well- 
worn Bible which he took from a 
tarpaulin bag, and kneeling bare- 
headed around him, his little flock 
sang their evening hymn to that 
Being in whom they confided for 

rotection and success in this their 

ld adventure from the living 
world. 

The ensuing day, the boat with its 
precious freight pursued the course 
of the beautiful river, but with 
hourly-increasing difficulty, for the 
channel began to be obstructed by 
shallows, rapids, and arboreaux, or 
barriers of dead trees, through which 
a passage had to be cleared by means 
of the canoe and their chopping axes, 
before the heavy boat could pass. 
The progress was therefore retarded, 
and it was not until noon on the 
third day that they arrived at a 
place where the river divided into 
two branches, and formed a rich 
delta at the commencement of an 
extensive valley, the alluvial plains 
and undulating slopes of which were 
clothed with a huge growth of elm, 
maple, butternut, and oak ; denoting 
the fertility of the soil, and present- 
ing altogether a most attractive pic- 
ture of Seamiiee and repose. 

‘This, with God's blessing, shall 
be our new location,’ exclaimed Cap- 
tain Dacre, lifting his hat devoutly 
as he spoke. ‘ Didst ever see a more 
“a spot for a plant, boys ?” 

‘No, father, by King George! not 
ever in New England,’ replied the 
son, with conviction. 
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* And see,’ added his wife, pointing 
to an open glade on the border of 
the little branch they were ascend- 
ing, ‘there’s a place all ready to 
build upon. I will have that for 
my shanty, Grace. We won't need 
to fell a single tree from before it; 
and it faces the pretty island.’ 

‘And my wigwam, dame Patience,’ 
replied the daughter, with a laugh, 
‘shall stand here, close by the bank ; 
so I can catch trouts from the win- 
dows.’ 

‘Very well,’ observed the Cap- 
tain’s wife; ‘ you have taken the first 
choice, but look yonder; and she 
indicated a wooded knoll in the rear, 
‘mine shall stand there. It will 
overlook the settlement, as befitting 
the Squire’s ; and then we can keep 
you young folk in order.’ 

‘Bravo, Annie!’ shouted Jacob 
Dacre, as he stepped ashore, ‘ thou 
beest a real plucky woman. But we 
won't fight about camping- ground 
I reckon—there is room enough and 
to spare for us all here.’ 

And with many a good-humoured 
sally and lusty whoop, that rang in 
peals over the solitary valley, the 
self-exiled Loyalists disembarked on 
that virgin sward, and took pos- 
session of their future homes. ‘The 
little store of property was soon 
landed, for it comprised only a 
few indispensables, among which 
were farming implements, salt pro- 
vision, and guns. But the grand 
weapon of all, with the aid of which 
they could mainly hope to conquer 
the wilderness, was the backwoods- 
man’s axe. This each male clenched 
with a simultaneous impulse, eager 
to begin the fight, and for a fortnight 
after their arrival the sharp sound 
of chopping scarcely ceased in the 
vicinity, accompanied, at intervals, 
by a splintering crash, as some tall 
monarch of the woods stooped its 
leafy crest and fell thundering to the 
ground. 

Gradually, also, three square en- 
closures, formed of unhewn pine- 
logs laid horizontally one over the 
other, and notched at the ends, arose 
in the grove. These being pierced 
at length with doors and windows, 
and roofed in with pine bark, assumed 
the character of habitations. Then 
chimneys were added of rough stones 
cemented with clay, the crevices be- 
tween the logs filled with moss, and 
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when the interior was partitioned off 
into dormitories, the embryo village 
was complete; presenting an assem- 
blage as rustic and primitive as the 
most unsophisticated could desire. 

‘Stop,’ said Jacob Dacre, as he 
surveyed the work with folded arms ; 
‘there is one thing wanting to finish 
the job. Bring me the axe, Annie.’ 
And taking the implement from his 
wife, he went into the forest. 

Ina short time he returned, bear- 
ing with him a long straight pole. 
This he peeled, capped, and mounted 
with a tackle-block and halliards; 
then setting it up at the side of his 
door, he called the little community 
together. 

‘My children,’ said he, ‘after God 
we have another master and sovereign 
whom it becomes ustohonour. The 
ground we stand upon is British, 
and we only hold it in trust for the 
crown. Heaven confound all rebels 
and preserve the king!’ 

As he uttered the sentiment the 
stanch colonist hoisted a ship's ensign 
to the top of his flag-staff, and while 
the crimson folds opened out in the 
upper current of air, and displayed 
the national cross for the first time 
in that valley, every head was bared, 
and men, women, and children, united 
in a hearty cheer. 

Prosperity smiled upon the efforts 
of the Loyalists. In due time suffi- 
cient land was cleared to provide for 
their immediate wants, and as soon 
as the felled timber could be piled 
and burned, potatoes, wheat, maize, 
and other grain, were sown among 
the stumps, and in the wild meadows, 
which germinated rapidly in the 
dark, loamy soil. And while their 
first crop was maturing in the warm 
atmosphere, the sturdy settlers, who 
were expert trappers and trailers, 
took their guns and went hunting 
on the neighbouring hills. 

From these expeditions they were 
sure to bring in either a deer, moose, 
or carriboo, and sometimes a_ bear. 
But all were acceptable, as an addi- 
tion to their stock; for they con- 
verted the flesh into food, both 
smoked, salted, and dried, and the 
skins into mocassins, frocks, harness, 
mittens, and snow-shoe nettings 
(babish)—the three last in readiness 
for the winter. 

It may be asked where the salt 
was procured? ‘That is soon ex- 
plained. Jacob one day chanced to 
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mention his want of that valuable 
article to an Indian acquaintance, 
who hunted in the vicinity, when 
the latter made a sudden gesture, and 
told him to follow. They had not 
gone far up the valley when the son 
of the forest stooped down, dipped a 
bark cup in a little spring, and held 
it to his companion, saying, ‘ Drink, 
brother.’ The astonishment of 
Jacob was very great when he found 
that the draught was a strong brine, 
and availing himself of the discovery, 
he obtained afterwards, by simple 
evaporation of the water, as much of 
the very finest salt as he required. 

Hunters belonging to the Micmac 
and Milicete tribes visited occasionally 
the cabins in Dacre vale, in their 
passage to and fro, but never toge- 
ther: for the former tribe occupied, 
by right of conquest, the country 
bordering on the coasts of La Baie 
Francaise and the lower St. John; 
while the latter held the wild region 
through which it winds in its upper 
course, and kept proudly aloof from 
neighbours who were once their most 
inveterate foes. 

In their rambles the whites would 
often come upon a birchen tent en- 
sconced in some quiet glade, but they 
stood on friendly terms with both 
nations, and mingled with their war- 
like allies without distrust. When 
they first ascended the stream in 
their canoes, after the arrival of the 
Loyalists, the red men would gaze at 
the intruders with wonder and grave 
thought depicted in their faces, but 
after awhile their reserve wore away, 
and they deigned to approach and 
even to assist those who had come 
peacefully into their haunts, and 
brought with them the habitudes of 
a strange land. 

From the time that they smoked 
together under the roof of Jacob, 
the Indians regarded themselves as 
the patrons of the English family, 
and often when scarcity threatened, 
the latter were rejoiced by an ample 
present of game from their generous 
brethren of the forest, which was 
believed, however, to be purely un- 
premeditated. They little thought 
that their wants had been foreseen, 
and that the simple-minded natives 
had toiled day after day in seeking a 
supply for, as they called them, 
‘those poor, lonesome people who 
had strayed from their homes.’ 

The winter set in, the stern nor- 
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thern winter, sealing up the water- 
courses, and hiding the log-huts in 
snow. But this was a glorious op- 
portunity for the settlers, who packed 
the latter well against the pine walls 
to keep the inside warm; drove up 
oxen, cows, and sheep, on the frozen 
highways, from the sea coasts to their 
very doors ; and blazed roads through 
the woods, by chipping the bark off 
the trees occasionally in the direction 
required—a work of easy accom- 
plishment then, for the tangled 
undergrowth was buried in the snow ; 
and over this they walked as lightly 
as birds on their broad snow-shoes. 

Never for an hour were they idle 
while the daylight lasted. Some- 
times they set rabbit-snares, and 
dead-falls for bears; sometimes the 
sable-traps which they set, fifty or 
a hundred in a line, to catch that 
wary and valuable little animal, had 
to be visited or dug out from the 
snow. Sometimes, also, an Indian 
comrade would call to say that 
he had found a moose-yard, or win- 
ter pen, in which those creatures 
assemble; and then they would be 
off, hot foot, with their tobangans, to 
the hills, and stay away for days, 
surprising and running the game 
down. Nothing came amiss to them, 
for necessity is the mother of in- 
vention ; and they were carpenters, 
upholsterers, wheelwrights, black- 
smiths, and teamsters by turns. They 
did a little in the fisherman's line 
also, through holes cut in the ice of 
the valley brook, out of which they 
brought magnificent trout, and oc- 
casionally a golden salmon, trans- 
fixed by an Indian spear. From 
time to time one of them would yoke 
the oxen to the sled and drive down 
to Parr Town,* to procure whatever 
little necessary their limited means 
could afford or the place supply. 

Neither was the female part of the 
establishment less thrifty of the time 
passed within doors, for besides the 
important duties of the culinary and 
dairy department to attend to, there 
was yarn to spin, cloth to weave; 
there were furs to dress, and clothes 
to make; and more than all, a 
number of unruly urchins to keep 
in subjection. 

The spring opened at length, the 
bright and sunny Spring. That 
ehurlish old fellow Winter tried his 


* The present city of St. John. 
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best to drive her back, but it would 
not do, for the nymph triumphed 
over him with a smile. What a 
smile it was! It burst his ice-chains, 
dissolved his snows, and made buds, 
and flowers, and winged life burst 
forth everywhere in the forest. 

Yet the fairest flower she brought 
first saw the light in the cabin of 
Jacob Dacre. 

This was a little girl with which 
his young wife presented him at 
this time, to the delight of the kin- 
dred community, who welcomed her 
as a good omen, and lavished upon 
the small blue-eyed stranger those 
endearments and attentions which 
are ever the dues of the first-born of 
a settlement in the West. 

But old Jacob, how he doted on 
the child! She was his last, the 
child of his age. She came to him 
like a pure angel, robed in the inno- 
cence of heaven, to gladden his fire- 
side in that remote land. He would 
gaze upon her for hours, as she lay 
sleeping unconsciously in her cradle, 
wondering all the while—whimsical 
fancy as it was—how so fair a skin 
and so beautiful a creature could be 
born out of England. 

And when Annie (for she was 
named after her mother) was old 
enough to accompany him in his 
labours about the farm, and to sit on 
his knee and talk to him as he smoked 
in the twilight under a great butter- 
nut-tree that stood before the door, 
how happy he was! It was, in truth, 
a pleasant sight to see the laughing 
child shake her curly head, telling 
her father to take care or she would 
fly away some day when he called her 
his ‘bright blue bird,’ which he was 
wont todo. It was very touching, also, 
to behold her an hour later nestled 
like a rosebud asleep on his breast. 

At such times Jacob would often 
indulge in a fond reverie, and build 
all sorts of aérial castles for his little 
pet. Then would he calculate to a 
fraction what he should be worth by 
the time she came of age, picture to 
himself the importance her dower 
and beauty would command in the 
settlement, the exact sort of person 
he would select as a worthy inheritor 
of the double treasure, and, in short, 
turn over in his mind a thousand 
plans for the future advantage of his 
darling Annie. 
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In the meantime the years crept 
by, and many changes occurred. The 
three log-huts had given place to 
more commodious and showy struc- 
tures, and stood as barns humbly in 
the rear. Other settlers also, enticed 
by the fertility of the valley, took 
up tracts on the borders of the two 
streams, which traversed, as it were, 
two separate vales, divided by a 
range of hills. 

Among these were Loyalists, Re- 
fugees (or such as had left New Eng- 
land at the first outbreak of the 
Revolution), Dutch soldiers, and 
French Acadians. But they lived 
peacefully together, and forgot all 
party distinctions, like sensible men 
whose business was to cultivate the 
ground, 

In the absence of a minister of the 
Gospel, Jacob, the patriarch, per- 
formed divine service for them on the 
Sabbath in the great parlour of his 
mansion, and under the auspices of 
the British flag, which, with religious 
punctuality, he never failed to hoist 
above his roof on that day, where it 
could be seen to the limits of the 
straggling farms of the vale. 

There were three grand epochs 
from whence they dated, and to 
which a constant reference was made 
in their daily affairs. Such or such 
a thing was said to have occurred 
“in the year Annie Dacre was born,’ 
or ‘ the winter after Alex the French 
girl was married,’ or ‘ the spring be- 
fore Indian Sabatis died.’ 

There were, moreover, some mourn- 
ful episodes in their history which 
served also as chronological data, and 
cast deep distress for a time upon the 
inhabitants of Dacre Valley. 

One winter set in so unexpectedly, 
that nearly all their crops were frozen 
in the ground. Another winter was 
so protracted, that part of their stock 
of cattle famished for want of food, 
and they were obliged to kill and 
make use of the remainder to prevent 
a total loss. A child, also, was 
drowned in the river by breaking 
the ice; and an aged Puritan, called 
Fight -the-good-Faith Vail, crushed 
to death while felling a tree. 

These graves were the only two 
yet visible in the small enclosure set 
apart forthe resting-place of the dead, 
and the villagers would often visit 
them to see that they were undis- 
turbed, and muse long and thought- 
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fully over them in the shadow of 
the trees. They appeared to take 
an absorbing interest in those graves. 
They replaced the turf carefully over 
them after the snows were melted. 
They took their little ones to shew 
them the solemn place where the 
drowned boy lay, and explained to 
them the nature and morality of 
death. They had acquired an un- 
alienable tie to the soil now, for go 
where they might over the wide 
world there was one spot still sacred 
to their hearts—that in which kindred 
were buried. 

Annie had reached her fourth 
birthday, and a pretty, healthy- 
looking creature she was, and espe- 
cially remarkable for presenting that 
rare combination, black hair and 
blue eyes. Old Jacob, in his pecu- 
liar vein, said that one was America 
and the other England, and Annie 
proved how well the two could agree. 
But Annie would shake her head 
and laugh at this, calling her father 
‘a silly man.’ 

One day after dinner, instead of 
accompanying him as usual into the 
fields, the child kissed her father, 
and with a small basket of Indian 
manufacture in her hand went skip- 
ping along as merrily as a wild bird 
among the stumps and raspberry 
thickets along the borders of the clear- 
ing. Her mother looked out from time 
to time and could catch a glimpse of 
the little straw hat among the leaves, 
but called away by her domestic 
duties at length she took no further 
heed of the loiterer, believing that 
after picking a few berries she would 
join her father and return with him 
in the evening as usual. What was 
her astonishment, therefore, when 
her husband came home alone. 

‘Why, where is Annie?’ she ex- 
claimed. 

‘What! is she not within?’ he 
asked, with a face of blank amaze- 
ment, and rooted to the threshold on 
which he stood. 

‘No,’ was the reply ; ‘nor has she 
been since dinner-time, when she went 
a-raspberrying in the bushes beside 
the woods.’ 

‘Gracious Lord!’ muttered the 
father, with a deep cadence like a 
groan; and, possessed by a sudden 
frenzy of alarm, he ran across the 
open fields with breathless speed, and 
explored along the line of thicket 
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that bordered the farm-clearing, call- 
ing repeatedly the name of his fa- 
vourite, but in vain. The forest echo 
alone replied to his eager accents, and 
with a tone of mockery that pierced 
his soul. The old soldier's blood 
seemed for a moment to gather and 
congeal in his breast, and his limbs 
to become paralyzed; by this time, 
too, his wife had joined him, weeping 
and shrieking, ‘ Annie! Annie!’ as 
she came along. 

* Back, wife!’ shouted Jacob, with 
sudden vehemence; ‘the child has 
strayed into the woods. Run, run, 
in Heaven’s name! Run to Grace 
and Leonard's; tell them to send 
somebody, with all haste, to Bar- 
barie’s and Cougle’s, on the Salmon 
River, and to the Ingin camp below, 
while I go up stream to raise the 
valley. Bid them bring torches, 
guns, and horns: dost hear? Straight- 
way, for the night is setting in fast, 
and Annie is—lost!’ 

Before that last word was uttered 
the mother was already half way to 
her step-daughter's farm, and it 
reached her ear like a wail of despair. 

In a brief space of time a strong 
body of men, most of them sol- 
diers of the Revolution, and all well 
skilled in wood-craft, gathered at the 
house of the Squire; a term of-re- 
spect universally applied to Captain 
Dacre, as the founder and magistrate 
of the settlement. These being 
speedily equipped and divided into 
several parties, struck into the woods 
in different directions to search for 
the missing child. 

The mother spent that night in the 
open air, listening, with painful in- 
tensity, to the frequent reports of 
fire-arms, and the long wailing notes 
of the conchs and bugle-calls that 
came from the depths of the forest. 
These signals grew fainter, however, 
as the night elapsed, and the last 
indication of the exploring bands was 
the light of a pine-torch that shone 
for an instant like a star on the brow 
of a distant hill, and disappeared. 
Then her heart sank within her, and 
she went into the house and prayed. 

Hiour after hour next day the 
several parties came in: they had 
obtained no signs of the child. They 
took but a slight rest, replenished 
their packs with provisions, their 
horns with powder, and started once 
more into the woods. 
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Long after his party, and late in the 
evening, Jacob returned,—his clothes 
torn, his face scratched and haggard, 
his head without its covering. His 
wife looked at him —their eyes met 
—it was enough. The woman hid 
her face with a cry—Annie was lost! 

It would be impossible to describe 
the sensation this event produced in 
the small community. Nor is it easy 
for one unacquainted with the life of 
an emigrant to appreciate fully the 
terror associated in his mind with a 
casualty to which the exigencies of 
his position render him peculiarly 
liable. 

A lumberman will go but a few 
paces from his camp, turn round 
among the trees, and be no more able 
to reach it again without learning its 
direction by whooping or having 
some mark to guide him, than a 
mariner can steer north or south in 
a fog without a compass to point out 
his course. A settler venturing be- 
yond a blazed line in search of some 
particular wood, will get bewildered 
and miss his way, and wander day 
after day distracted, famishing, and 
at random. Should he ever recover 
the track and present himself to his 
despairing family, like one risen from 
the grave, he can tell you what it is 
to be lost ; to wander like a drunken 
man in an endless circle, to come with 
wild joy upon tracks which turn out, 
alas! to be your own; to lie down 
at night bruised, and to rise up again 
stiff, hungry, and hopeless; to pur- 
sue the same blind round through 
the eternal trees, tortured with the 
thought, of a lingering, miserable 
death, and haunted, moreover, by 
some ideal phantom conjured up by 
want and perturbation of mind! He 
alone can tell you what thisis. One 
friend of ours, after fasting for three 
days in the woods, imagined that he 
was followed by a blue dog, and told 
his companion to drive it away. 
Another, who wandered foodless and 
shoeless for five days on.the snow, 
with his hands and feet frozen, saw 
distinctly an Indian beckoning to him 
from among the trees ; and sometimes 
following this spectral guide, and 
sometimes floundering unconsciously 
on, he reached the bank of a river at 
last, hung his handkerchief upon a 
tree, and lay down tedie —when re- 
lief came. 

Children have often wandered be- 
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yond the clearings, as poor Annie 
did ; and, while engaged in gathering 
flowers and berries, suddenly dis- 
covered that the terrible wilderness 
had seized upon them, and that they 
could not go back. Only a few 
years since two such unfortunates 
were discovered lying dead under a 
sheet of snow, with their arms en- 
circling one another. The boy had 
taken off his coat and wrapped it 
round his little sister; but the cold 
‘was very severe, so they perished. 
These examples will help to sug- 
gest to the reader the anguish of the 
parents of the missing girl. We will 
not dwell upon the father’s grief. 
He had been an erect, vigorous 
man before that period, but in one 
night he seemed to grow decrepit and 
feeble. His hand shook, and his 
voice was a shrill treble when he 
spoke, but that was seldom now. 
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Moreover, the next Sabbath-day the 
villagers remarked that the national 
flag no longer appeared over the roof 
of the good squire. A fortnight 
elapsed, a month; still nothing fa- 
vourable transpired, though the 
search was continued and the sur~ 
rounding woods traversed in every 
part by the whites and Indians. At 
length, after a winter had intervened, 
one of the latter brought in with him 
fromhuntinga wattle- basket, bleached 
by the weather, which he found some 
miles beyond the valley, and which 
was identified as the same the child 
had carried with her to the raspberry 
thicket on the day she was lost. 
This was preserved as a sacred me- 
morial of one they had so loved: 
well might they treasure it, for it 
was the last trace discovered for many 
a year of little Annie Dacre. 


THE NEGRO QUESTION. 


[Ir all the meetings at Exeter Hall be not presided over by strictly impartial 


chairmen, they ought to be. 


We shall set an example to our pious 
brethren in this respect, by giving publicity to the following letter. 


Our 


readers have now both sides of the question before them, and can form 
their own opinions upon it-—Epiror. | 


To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 


Sir, 

OUR last month’s Number con- 

tains a speech against the ‘ rights 
of Negroes,’ the doctrines and spirit 
of which ought not to pass without 
remonstrance. The author issues 
his opinions, or rather ordinances, 
under imposing auspices ; no Jess than 
those of the ‘immortal gods.’ ‘The 
Powers, ‘the Destinies,’ announce 
through him, not only what will be, 
but what shall be done; what they 
‘have decided upon, passed their 
eternal act of parliament for.’ This 
is speaking ‘as one having authority;’ 
but authority from whom? If by 
the quality of the message we may 
judge of those who sent it, not from 
any powers to whom just or good 
men acknowledge allegiance. ‘This 
so-called ‘eternal Act of Parliament’ 
is no new law, but the old law of the 
strongest,—a law against which the 
great teachers of mankind have in all 
ages protested :—it is the law of force 
and cunning; the law that whoever 
is more powerful than another, is 
“born lord’ of that other, the other 


being born his ‘ servant,’ who must 
be ‘compelled to work’ for him by 
‘beneficent whip,’ if ‘ other methods 
avail not. I see nothing divine in 
this injunction. If ‘the gods’ will 
this, it is the first duty of human 
beings to resist such gods. Omnipo- 
tent these ‘ gods’ are not, for powers 
which demand human tyranny and 
injustice cannot accomplish their 
purpose unless human beings co- 
operate. The history of human im- 
provement is the record of a struggle 
by which inch after inch of ground 
has been wrung from these maleficent 
powers, and more and more of human 
life rescued from the iniquitous do- 
minion of the law of might. Much, 
very much of this work still remains 
to do; but the progress made in it is 
the best and greatest achievement 
yet performed by mankind, and it was 
hardly to be expected at this period 
of the world that we should be en- 
joined, by way of a great reform in 
human affairs, to begin undoing it. 
The age, it appears, is ill with a 
most pernicious disease, which infects 
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all its proceedings, and of which the 
conduct of this country in regard to 
the Negroes is a prominent symptom 
—the Disease of Philanthropy. 
‘Sunk in deep froth-oceans of Be- 
nevolence, Fraternity, Emancipation- 
principle, Christian Philanthropy, 
and other most amiable-looking, but 
most baseless, and, in the end, baleful 
and all-bewildering jargon,’ the pro- 
duct of ‘ hearts left destitute of any 
earnest guidance, and disbelieving 
that there ever was any, Christian or 
heathen,’ the ‘ human species’ is ‘ re- 
duced to believe in rose-pink senti- 
mentalism alone.’ On this alleged 
condition of the human species I shall 
have something to say presently. But 
I must first set my anti-philanthropic 
opponent right on a matter of fact. 
He entirely misunderstands the great 
national revolt of the conscience of 
this country against slavery and the 
slave-trade, if he supposes it to have 
been an affair of sentiment. It de- 
pended no more on humane feelings 
than any cause which so irresistibly 
appealed to them must necessarily do. 
Its first victories were gained while 
the lash yet ruled uncontested in 
the barrack-yard and the rod in 
schools, and while men were still 
hanged by dozens for stealing to the 
value of forty shillings. It triumphed 
because it was the cause of justice ; 
and, in the estimation of the great 
majority of its supporters, of religion. 
[ts originators and leaders were per- 
sons of a stern sense of moral obli- 
gation, who, in the spirit of the 
religion of their time, seldom spoke 
much of benevolence and philan- 
thropy, but often of duty, crime, and 
sin. For nearly two centuries had 
negroes, many thousands annually, 
been seized by force or treachery and 
carried off to the West Indies to be 
worked todeath, literally todeath ; for 
it wasthe received maxim, the acknow- 
ledged dictate of good economy, to 
wear them out quickly and import 
more. In this fact every other possi- 
ble cruelty, tyranny, and wanton op- 
pression was by implication included. 
And the motive on the part of the 
slave-owners was the love of gold; 
or, to speak more truly, of vulgar and 
puerile ostentation. I have yet to 
learn that anything more detestable 
than this has been done by human 
beings towards human beings in any 
part of the earth. It is a mockery to 
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talk of comparing it with Ireland. 
And this went on, not, like Irish 
beggary, because England had not 
the skill to prevent it,—not merely by 
the sufferance, but by the laws of the 
English nation. At last, however, 
there were found men, in growing 
number, who determined not to rest 
until the iniquity was extirpated ; 
who made the destruction of it as 
much the business and end of their 
lives, as ordinary men make their 
private interests; who would not be 
content with softening its hideous 
features, and making it less intoler- 
able to the sight, but would stop at 
nothing short of its utter and irre- 
vocable extinction. Iam so far from 
seeing anything contemptible in this 
resolution, that, in my sober opinion, 
the persons who formed and executed 
it deserve to be numbered among 
those, not numerous in any age, who 
have led noble lives according to their 
lights, and laid on mankind a debt of 
permanent gratitude. 

After fifty years of toil and sacrifice, 
the object was accomplished, and the 
negroes, freed from the despotism of 
their fellow-beings, were left to them- 
selves, and to the chances which the 
arrangements of existing society pro- 
vide for those who have no resource 
but their labour. These chances 
proved favourable to them, and, for 
the last ten years, they afford the 
unusual spectacle of a labouring class 
whose labour bears so high a price 
that they can exist in comfort on the 
wages of a comparatively small 
quantity of work. This, to the ex- 
slave-owners, is an inconvenience ; 
but I have not yet heard that any of 
them has been reduced to beg his 
bread, or even to dig for it, as the 
negro, however scandalously he en- 


joys himself, still must : a carriage or 


some other luxury the less, is in most 
cases, I believe, the limit of their 
privations—no very hard measure of 
retributive justice; those who have 
had tyrannical power taken away 
from them, may think themselves 
fortunate if they come so well off; 
at all events, it is an embarrassment 
out of which the nation is not called 
on to help them : if they cannot con- 
tinue to realize their large incomes 
without more labourers, let them 
find them, and bring them from where 
they can best be procured, only not by 
force. Not so thinks your anti- 
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philanthropic contributor. That 
negroes should exist, and enjoy ex- 
istence, on so little work, is a scandal 
in his eyes, worse than their former 
slavery. It must be put a stop to at 
any price. He does not ‘ wish to see’ 
them slaves again ‘if it can be avoided ; 
but ‘ decidedly’ they ‘will have to be 
servants, ‘servants to the whites,’ 
* compelled to labour,’ and ‘ not to go 
idle another minute.’ ‘ Black Qua- 
shee,’ ‘up to the ears in pumpkins,’ 
and ‘ working about half an hour a 
day,’ is to him the abomination of 
abominations. I have so serious a 
uarrel with him about principles, 
that I have no time to spare for his 
facts; but let me remark, how easily 
he takes for granted those which fit 
his case. Because he reads in some 
blue-book of a strike for wages in 
Demerara, such as he may read of 
any day in Manchester, he draws a 
picture of negro inactivity, copied 
from the wildest prophecies of the 
slavery party before emancipation. 
If the negroes worked no more than 
‘half an hour a day,’ would the sugar 
crops, in all except notoriously bad 
seasons, be so considerable, so little 
diminished from what they were in 
the time of slavery, as is proved by 
the Customhouse returns? But it 
is not the facts of the question, so 
much as the moralities of it, that I 
care to dispute with your contributor. 

A black man working no more than 
your contributor affirms that they 
work, is, he says, ‘an eye-sorrow,’ a 
‘ blister on the skin of the state,’ and 
many other things equally disagree- 
able; to work being the grand duty of 
man. ‘To do competent work, to 
labour honestly according to the 
ability given them; for that, and for no 
other purpose, was each one of us sent 
into this world.’ Whoever prevents 
him from this his ‘sacred appoint- 
ment to labour while he lives on 
earth’ is ‘his deadliest enemy.’ If 
it be ‘his own indolence’ that pre- 
vents him, ‘ the first right he has’ is 
that all wiser and more industrious 
persons shall, ‘ by some wise means, 
compel him to do the work he is fit 
for. Why not at once say that, by 
‘some wise means, every thing 
should be made right in the world? 
While we are about it, wisdom 
may as well be suggested as the 
remedy for all evils, as for one only. 
Your contributor incessantly prays 
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Heaven that all persons, black and 
white, may be put in possession of 
this ‘ divine right of being compelled, 
if permitted will not serve, todo what 
work they are appointed for. But 
as this cannot be conveniently ma- 
naged just yet, he will begin with 
the blacks, and will make them work 
Jor certain whites, those whites not 
working at all; that so ‘the eternal 
purpose and supreme will’ may be 
fulfilled, and ‘ injustice,’ which is ‘ for 
ever accursed,’ may cease. 

This pet theory of your contributor 
about work, we all know well enough, 
though some persons might not be 
prepared for so bold an application 
of it. Let me say a few words on 
this ‘ gospel of work’ — which, to my 
mind, as justly deserves the name of 
a cant as any of those which he has 
opposed, while the truth it contains 
is immeasurably farther from being 
the whole truth than that contained 
in the words Benevolence, Fraternity, 
or any other of his catalogue of con- 
temptibilities. ‘To give it a rational 
meaning, it must first be known what 
he means by work. Does work mean 
every thing which people do? No; 
or he would not reproach people with 
doing no work. Does it mean la- 
borious exertion? No; for many a 
day spent in killing game, includes 
more muscular fatigue than a day’s 
ploughing. Does it mean useful ex- 
ertion? But your contributor al- 
ways scoffs at the idea of utility. 
Does he mean that all persons ought 
to earn their living? But some earn 
their living by doing nothing, and 
some by doing mischief; and the ne- 
groes, whom he despises, still do earn 
by labour the ‘ pumpkins’ they con- 
sume and the finery they wear. 

Work, I imagine, is not a good in 
itself. ‘There is nothing laudable in 
work for work’s sake. ‘To work vo- 
luntarily for a worthy object is laud- 
able ; but what constitutes a worthy 
object? On this matter, the oracle 
of which your contributor is the pro- 
phet has never yet been prevailed 
on to declare itself. He revolves in 
an eternal cirele round the idea of 
work, as if turning up the earth, or 
driving a shuttle or a quill, were ends 
in themselves, and the ends of human 
existence. Yet, even in the case of 
the most sublime service to humanity, 
it is not because it is work that it is 
worthy; the worth lies in the service 
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itself, and in the will to render it— 
the noble feelings of which it is the 
fruit; and if the nobleness of will is 
proved by other evidence than work, 
as for instance by danger or sacri- 
fice, there is the same worthiness. 
While we talk only of work, and not 
of its object, we are far from the root 
of the matter; or if it may be called 
the root, it is a root without flower 
or fruit. 

In the present case, it seems, a 
noble object means ‘spices.’ ‘The 
gods wish, besides pumpkins, that 
spices and valuable products be grown 
in their West Indies’—the ‘ noble 
elements of cinnamon, sugar, coffee, 
pepper black and grey,’ ‘things far 
nobler than pumpkins.’ W hy so? 
Is what supports life, inferior in dig- 
nity to what merely gratifies the 
sense of taste ? 
the ‘immortal gods’ that pepper is 
noble, freedom (even freedom from 
the lash) contemptible ? But spices 
lead ‘towards commerces, arts, poli- 
ties, and social developements.’ Per- 
haps so; but of what sort? When 
they must be produced by slaves, the 
‘polities and social developements’ 
they lead to are such as the world, I 
hope, will not choose to be cursed 
with much longer. 

The worth of work does not surely 
consist in its leading to other work, 
and so on to work upon work with- 
out end. On the contrary, the mul- 
tiplication of work, for purposes not 
worth caring about, is one of the evils 
ofour present condition. When justice 
and reason shall be the rule of human 
affairs, one of the first things to which 
we may expect them to be applied is 
the question, How many of the so- 
called luxuries, conveniences, refine- 
ments, and ornaments of life, are worth 
the labour which must be undergone 
as the condition of producing them ? 
The beautifying of existence is as 
worthy and useful an object as the 
sustaining of it; but only a vitiated 
taste can see any such result in those 
fopperies of so-called civilization, 
which myriads of hands are now oc- 
cupied and lives wasted in providing. 
In opposition to the ‘ gospel of work,’ 
I would assert the gospel of leisure, 
and maintain that human beings 
cannot rise to the finer attributes of 
their nature compatibly with a life 
filled with labour. Ido not include 
under the name labour such work, if 
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work it be called, as is done by writ- 
ers and afforders of ‘guidance,’ an 
occupation which, let alone the vanity 
of the thing, cannot be called by the 
same name with the real labour, the 
exhausting, stiffening, stupefying toil 
of many kinds of agricultural and 
manufacturing labourers. To re- 
duce very greatly the quantity of 
work required to carry on existence, 
is as needful as to distribute it more 
equally ; and the progress of science, 
and the increasing ascendancy of jus- 
tice and good sense, tend to this re- 
sult. 

There is a portion of work ren- 
dered necessary by the fact of each 
person’s existence: no one could ex- 
ist unless work, to a certain amount, 
were done either by or for him. Of 
this each person is bound, in justice, 
to perform his share; and society 
has an incontestable right to declare 
to every one, that if he work not, at 
this work of necessity, neither shall 
he eat. Society has not enforced 
this right, having in so far post- 
poned ‘the rule of justice to other 
considerations. But there is an ever- 
growing demand that it be enforced, 
so soon as any endurable plan can 
be devised for the purpose. If this 
experiment is to be tried in the West 
Indies, let it be tried impartially ; 
and let the whole produce belong to 
those who do the work which pro- 
duces it. We would not have black 
labourers compelled to grow spices 
which they do not want, and white 
proprietors who do not work at all 
exchanging the spices for houses in 
Belgrave Square. We would not 
withhold from the whites, any more 
than from the blacks, the ‘divine 
right’ of being compelied to labour. 
Let them have exactly the same 
share in the produce that they have 
in the work. If they do not like 
this, let them remain as they are, so 
long as they are permitted, and make 
the best of supply and demand. 

Your contributor’s notions of jus- 
tice and proprietary right are of 
another kind than these. Accord- 
ing to him, the whole West Indies 
belong to the whites: the negroes 
have no claim there, to either land 
or food, but by their sufferance. 
‘It was not Black Quashee, or those 
he represents, that made those West 
India islands what they are.’ I sub- 
mit, that those who furnished the 
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thews and sinews really had some- 
thing to do with the matter. ‘Under 
the soil of Jamaica the bones of many 
thousand British men’— brave Colo- 
nel Fortescue, brave Colonel Sedg- 
wick, brave Colonel Brayne, and di- 
vers others, ‘had to be laid.’ How 
many hundred thousand African men 
laid their bones there, after having 
had their lives pressed out by slow 
or fierce torture? They could have 
better done without Colonel Fortes- 
cue, than Colonel Fortescue could 
have done without them. But he 
was the stronger, and could ‘compel; 
what they did and suffered there- 
fore goes for nothing. Not only they 
did not, but it seems they could not 
have cultivated those islands. ‘ Never 
by art of his’ (the negro) ‘could one 
pumpkin have grown there to solace 
any human throat.’ They grow 
pumpkins, however, and more than 
pumpkins, in a very similar country, 
their native Africa. We are told to 
look at Haiti: what does your con- 
tributor know of Haiti? ‘ Little or 
no sugar growing, black Peter exter- 
minating black Paul, and where a 
garden of the Hesperides might be, 


nothing but a tropical dog-kennel 


and pestiferous jungle.’ Are we to 
listen to arguments grounded on hear- 
says like these? In what is black 
Haiti worse than white Mexico? If 
the truth were known, how much 
worse is it than white Spain ? 

But the great ethical doctrine of 
the Discourse, than which a doctrine 
more damnable, I should think, 
never was propounded by a pro- 
fessed moral reformer, is, that one 
kind of human beings are born ser- 
vants to another kind. ‘ You will 
have to be servants,’ he tells the 
negroes, ‘to those that are born 
wiser than you, that are born lords 
of you—servants to the whites, if 
they are (as what mortal can doubt 
that they are?) born wiser than 
you. I do not hold him to the 
absurd letter of his dictum; it be- 
longs to the mannerism in which he 
is enthralled like a child in swad- 
dling clothes. By ‘born wiser,’ I 
will suppose him to mean, born more 
capable of wisdom: a proposition 
which, he says, no mortal can doubt, 
but which I will make bold to say, 
that a full moiety of all thinking 

rsons, who have attended to the sub- 
ject, either doubt or positively deny. 
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Among the things for which your 
contributor professes entire disre- 
spect, is the analytical examination 
of human nature. It is by ana- 
lytical examination that we have 
learned whatever we know of the 
laws of external nature; and if he 
had not disdained to apply the same 
mode of investigation to the laws of 
the formation of character, he would 
have escaped the vulgar error of 
imputing every difference which he 
finds among lames beings to an 
original difference of nature. As 
well might it be said, that of two 
trees, sprung from the same stock, 
one cannot be taller than another 
but from greater vigour in the ori- 
ginal seedling. Is nothing to be at- 
tributed to soil, nothing to climate, 
nothing to difference of exposure— 
has no storm swept over the one and 
not the other, no lightning scathed 
it, no beast browsed on it, no insects 
preyed on it, no passing stranger 
stript off its leaves or its bark? If 
the trees grew near together, may 
not the one which, by whatever acci- 
dent, grew up first, have retarded 
the other’s developement by its 
shade? Human beings are subject 
to an infinitely greater variety of 
accidents and external influences than 
trees, and have infinitely more ope- 
ration in impairing the growth of 
one another ; since those who begin 
by being strongest, have almost al- 
ways hitherto used their strength to 
keep the others weak. What the 
original differences are among hu- 
man beings, I know no more than 
your contributor, and no less; it is 
one of the questions not yet satisfac- 
torily answered in the natural his- 
tory of the species. This, however, 
is well known—that spontaneous im- 
provement, beyond a very low grade, 
—improvement by internal deve- 
lopement, without aid from other 
individuals or peoples—is one of the 
rarest phenomena in history; and 
whenever known to have occurred, 
was the result of an extraordinary 
combination of advantages ; in addi- 
tion doubtless to many accidents of 
which all trace is now lost. No 
argument against the capacity of ne- 
groes for seen could be 
drawn from their not being one of 
these rare exceptions. It is curious 
withal, that the earliest known civil- 
ization was, we have the strongest 
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reason to believe, a negro civilization. 
The original Egyptians are inferred, 
from the evidence of their sculptures, 
to have been a negro race: it was 
from negroes, therefore, that the 
Greeks learnt their first lessons in 
civilization ; and to the records and 
traditions of these negroes did the 
Greek philosophers to the very end 
of their career resort (I do not say 
with much fruit) as a treasury of 
mysterious wisdom. But I again re- 
nounce all advantage from facts: 
were the whites born ever so supe- 
rior in intelligence to the blacks, and 
competent by nature to instruct and 
advise them, it would not be the less 
monstrous to assert that they had 
therefore a right either to subdue 
them by force, or circumvent them 
by superior skill; to throw upon 
them the toils and hardships of life, 
reserving for themselves, under the 
misapplied name of work, its agree- 
able excitements. 

Were [ to point out, even in the 
highest terms, every vulnerable point 
in your contributor’s Discourse, I 
should produce a longer dissertation 
than his. One instance more must 
suffice. If labour is wanted, it isa 
very obvious idea to import labour- 
ers; and if negroes are best suited 
to the climate, to import negroes. 
This is a mode of adjusting the ba- 
lance between work and labourers, 
quite in accordance with received 
principles: it is neither before nor 
behind the existing moralities of the 
world: and since it would accom- 
plish the object of making the ne- 
groes work more, your contributor 
at least, it might have been sup- 
posed, would have approved of it. 
On the contrary, this prospect is to 
him the most dismal of all; for 
either ‘the new Africans, after la- 
bouringa little, will ‘take to pump- 
kins like the others, or if so many 
of them come that they will be 
obliged to work for their living, 
there will be ‘a black Ireland.’ The 
labour market admits of three possi- 
ble conditions, and not, as this would 
imply, of only two. Either, first, the 
labourers can live almost without 
working, which is said to be the 
case in Demerara; or, secondly, 
which is the common case, they can 
live by working, but must work in 
order to live; or, thirdly, they can- 
not by working get a sufficient liv- 
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ing, which is the case in Ireland. 
Your contributor sees only the ex- 
treme cases, but no possibility of the 
medium. If Africans are imported, 
he thinks there must either be so 
few of them, that they will not need 
to work, or so many, that although 
they work, they will not be able to 
live. 

Let «me say a few words on the 
general quarrel of your contributor 
with the present age. Every age has 
its faults, and is indebted to those 
who point them out. Our own age 
needs this service as much as others; 
but it is not to be concluded that it 
has degenerated from former ages, 
because its faults are different. We 
must beware, too, of mistaking its 
virtues for faults, merely because, as 
is inevitable, its faults mingle with 
its virtues and colour them. Your 
contributor thinks that the age has 
too much humanity, is too anxious 
to abolish pain. [I affirm, on the 
contrary, that it has too little hu- 
manity—is most culpably indifferent 
to the subject: and I point to any 
day’s police reports as the proof. [ 
am not now accusing the brutal por- 
tion of the population, but the hu- 
mane portion; if they were humane 
enough, they would have contrived 
long ago to prevent these daily atro- 
cities. It is not by excess of a good 
quality that the age is in fault, but 
by deficiency —deficiency even of 
philanthropy, and still more of other 
qualities wherewith to balance and 
direct what philanthro;\v it has. An 
* Universal Abolition «! Pain Asso- 
ciation’ may serve to point a sarcasm, 
but can any worthier object of en- 
deavour be pointed out than that of 
diminishing pain? Is the labour 
which ends in growing spices noble, 
and not that which lessens the mass 
of suffering? We are told, with a 
triumphant air, as if it were a thing 
to be glad of, that ‘the Destinies’ 
proceed in a ‘terrible manner ;’ and 
this manner will not cease ‘for soft 
sawder or philanthropic stump-ora- 
tory ; but whatever the means may 
be, it has ceased in no inconsiderable 
degree, and is ceasing more and more : 
every year the ‘terrible manner,’ in 
some department or other, is made a 
little less terrible. Is our cholera 
comparable to the old pestilence — 
our hospitals to the old lazar-houses 
—our workhouses to the hanging of 
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vagrants—our prisons to those vi- 
sited by Howard? It is precisely 
because we have succeeded in abo- 
lishing so much pain, because pain 
and its infliction are no longer fa- 
miliar as our daily bread, that we 
are so much more shocked by what 
remains of it than our ancestors were, 
or than in your contributor’s opinion 
we ought to be. 

But (however it be with pain in 
general) the abolition of the infliction 
of pain by the mere will of a human 
being, the abolition, in short, of 
despotism, seems to be, in a peculiar 
degree, the occupation of this age; 
and it would be difficult to shew that 
any age had undertaken a worthier. 
Though we cannot extirpate all 
pain, we can, if we are sufficiently 
determined upon it, abolish all ty- 
ranny: one of the greatest victories 
yet gained over that enemy is slave- 
emancipation, and all Europe is 
struggling, with various success, to- 
wards further conquests over it. If, 
in the pursuit of this, we lose sight 
of any object equally important; if 
we forget that freedom is not the 
only thing necessary for human be- 


ings, let us be thankful to any one 
who points out what is wanting ; but 
let us not consent to turn back. 
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That this country should turn 
back, in the matter of negro slavery, 
I have not the smallest apprehension. 
There is, however, another place 
where that tyranny still flourishes, but 
now for the first time finds itself seri- 
ouslyin danger. Atthis crisis of Ame- 
rican slavery, when the decisive con- 
flict between right and iniquity seems 
about to commence, your contributor 
steps in, and flings this missile, load- 
ed with the weight of his reputation, 
into the abolitionist camp. The 
words of English writers of celebrity 
are words of power on the other side 
of the ocean; and the owners of hu- 
man flesh, who probably thought 
they had not an honest man on their 
side between the Atlantic and the 
Vistula, will welcome such an auxi- 
liary. Circulated as his dissertation 
will probably be, by those whose in- 
terests profit by it, from one end of 
the American Union to the other, L 
hardly know of an act by which one 
person could have done so much mis- 
chief as this may possibly do; and I 
hold that by thus acting, he has 
made himself an instrument of what 
an able writer in the Jnquirer justly 
calls ‘a true work of the devil.’ 


D. 





THE NIGHT OF THE NATIVITY. 


A COMMEMORATION, 


ILENCE, deep and solemn and unbroken, 
Like a death hush, fallen from the sky ;— 
As of some dread mystery the token, 
Seemed that silence, breathless and unbroken :— 
Pale and wan the stars looked out on high. 


*T was as though, unseen, some mighty spirit, 
High dispenser of Heaven’s ministrings, 

Had come down a mission to inherit, 

And that Earth, in awe of that great spirit, 
Struck to torpor all her vocal things. 


‘ Tree,’ I said, ‘ that standest ghostly, hushing 
All thy thousand pulses, and thou stream, 
Through the misty meadows mutely rushing, 
Say, what means this ominous strange hushing ? 
s earth trance-bound in some mystic dream ?” 
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Then a sound, so low it was scarce spoken, 
Blended voice of wind and stream and tree, 
Answered, ‘ Leave our quiet still unbroken ;— 
At this hallowed hour no word be spoken, 

Silence suiteth best its sanctity. 


For on night like this—oh, love eternal ! — 
Wafted-downward ‘mid ecstatic strains, 
Came the angels from their courts supernal, 

Came to tell their tale of love eternal, 
To the shepherds on the Syrian plains. 


In the moonlight hovered the white legion, 
Heaven revealing to the mortal ken, 

And the echoes of the lonely region 

Keep e’en yet the words of that bright legion,— 
* Peace on earth,’ they said, ‘ good will to men!’ 


Ay, and not the Syrian echoes solely ; 
All earth holds that memory undefiled ; 
So when Time brings round, in Advent holy, 
This blest eve, we hear those accents solely, 
Angel accents, murmuring meek and mild. 


And the stars shine pale and wan with wonder, 
For they hear atar rich melody, 

Rolling, wave on wave, a rhythmic thunder, 

Deep and deeper, sound of awe and wonder— 
All God’s seraphs shouting joyfully. 


For this cause we keep mute watch, O mortal ! 
Do thou likewise—to our task incline ; 

Enter straight thine heart’s unfolded portal, 

Hush each clamouring utterance of Earth’s Mortal, 
Hearken only unto God’s Divine! 


Lusts of life, thy true vocation shaming, 

Thrust them forth from consecrated ground ! 
Hear instead the angels still proclaiming — 
Hear them say, each angry passion shaming, 

* Peace on earth, good will !’"-—oh, blesséd sound !’ 


Ceased the voice. °T was true,—a mighty spirit, 
High dispenser of God’s gifts to men, 

Had come down, a mission to inherit, 

And I bowed before that awful spirit, 
And I wrestled with my nature then. 


Wrestled, praying. God above the glory! 
Still this tumult—let my soul take in 
All the meaning of that olden story, 
All its simple truth, and omenal, glory, 
Too long lost ‘mid Babel strife within. 


And not this night only, but for ever, 
Aid me too to hold its memory fast, 
For a holy spell to calm life's fever, 
Till the restless flame dies out for ever, 
And the peace of Heaven is won at last. 
T. Wgstwoop. 





GOTHE’S HERMAN AND DOROTHEA.* 


G OTHE enjoyed the distinction accorded to none but the most eminent 

writers, of having his works, even during his lifetime, made the subject 
of commentary and dissertation by men themselves distinguished in literature. 
Besides the multiplied speculations which have been published concerning 
Withelm Meister, Turquato Tasso, and, above all, Faust, there is a whole 
volume by the great and philosophical William Humboldt upon Herman 
and Dorothea. In this elaborate essay the poem is compared with the great 
epic models of ancient and modern times. Nor will this seem too high praise 
to those who have read the poem with due attention. In perusing the work 
we are constantly reminded of the Odyssey by the natural and simple breadth 
of the situations and sentiments, and the picturesqueness and vividness of the 
details ; while, on the other hand, the poem belongs to Gothe’s times as dis- 
tinctly as the Odyssey does to the times of Homer, and is marked throughout 
with the stamp of the contemporary historical events and popular feelings. 
Perhaps it will render more lucid any criticism which we may have to offer 
respecting the poem and the translation of it which we have before us, if we 
briefly remind the reader of the main incidents of the story. 

The enthusiastic zeal for political freedom which broke out in the great 
French Revolution (as we may now well call it) extended beyond the frontier 
of France. Among other places, it took hold of a German village on the 
west bank of the Rhine, whose inhabitants weleomed the approach of the 
French troops, planted the tree of Liberty, and were intoxicated in the joy 
of new hopes and aspirations. ‘ But the sky was soon overcast.’ They found 
they had subjected themselves to a band of ravenous plunderers, who robbed 
them on various scales, large and small, according to their gradations of 
office. They became impatient of their sufferings and wrongs; and these 
were further aggravated when the French armies were compelled to retreat, 
and thus became still more unscrupulous and savage in their inflictions. ‘The 
villagers rose in insurrection against their oppressors, and put them to death 
with such weapons as came to hand. And so, when the French again ad- 

vanced upon the place in force, the inhabitants, expecting no mercy, fled in 
a body, carrying with them what they could of their property, and, crossing 
the Rhine, took refuge in Germany. 

Among the incidents of the struggle, this was one. On one occasion, all 
the men of the village were gone forth to meet the enemy, and the young 
women and girls, left at home, were gathered into one place. A gang of 
plundering vagabonds, such as hang upon the course of armies, intent on 
booty, broke into this refuge ; and, seeing the defenceless girls, rushed upon 
them full of foul desire ; ‘but one of the young women snatched the sabre 
from the side of one of the ruffians, smote him to the earth with it, wounded 
several of the others, and then barred the door and waited for succour with 
the weapon in her hand. 

The same young woman, when the flight of the villagers took place, 
charged herself with the care of the wife of one of the principal inhabitants, 
who had to join the flying throng immediately after giving birth to a child, 
and without being able to prov ide it even with clothing. She was placed on 
a waggon drawn by oxen, which Dorothea, for that was the name of the 
maiden, drove. 

As the unhappy band of exiles laboured on their way near a town where 
the inn of the Golden Lion looked upon the market-place, the host and his 
wife, wealthy and kindly people, sent their son lerman in their new carriage, 
laden with meat, drink, and clothing for the wanderers. Herman soon fell 
in with Dorothea ; and she frankly placed herself before him and asked if he 
could furnish her with clothing for the new-born babe. He was struck with 
the coincidence of her wants with the provision made by his mother ; struck 
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also by her appearance and manner; and not only gave her such clothing 
as he had brought, but also put in her care the provision which he had with 
him, and left it to her judgment to distribute the whole among the needy 
wanderers. 

Herman then returned to tell to his parents what he haddone. He found 
with them the surgeon and the minister of the town, who also had been to see 
the exiles as they passed, and had been describing their condition to the host and 
hostess. The host had turned away from this melancholy topic, and had spoken 
of his son, whom he much wished to see well, that is, wealthily, married, but 
who appeared to him too inert and unambitious. When Herman has told 
his tale, the discourse glides off to marriage ; which the surgeon, a selfish man, 
thinks is to be avoided, as adding to the perils of a man’s condition in such 
a perilous time. Herman dissents from this, much to the satisfaction of his 
father ; but upon being pressed to turn his thoughts to one of the daughters 
of the rich merchant who lives on the other side of the market, he tells of 
their having ridiculed him for his unfashionable appearance and ignorance 
of modern accomplishments, so that they had quite extinguished a growing 
liking which he had felt for Minna, the youngest of them. This irritates his 
somewhat impetuous father, who declares, with a half-conscious reference to 
the manner in which the son had spoken of the exile maiden, that he will 
never consent to have a daughter-in-law who is not rich and accomplished. 

The son quits the room, his breast swelling with grief and despair, for the 
maiden had deeply touched his heart. He retires to a seat in a distant field 
to indulge his sorrow, and is there soon joined by his mother, who comes to 
console him. ‘To her he declares that his father’s reproachful expressions 
have made him resolve to join the army, and thus to shew his love of honour 
and his patriotism. His mother’s keen-eyed affection, however, detects other 
feelings under this veil ; and he soon confesses that all his hopes of happiness 
are bound up in a union with the maiden whom he had lately seen, and that 
his father’s declaration is a sentence of despair for him. His mother encou- 
rages him still to hope. His father, she suggests, is impetuous, but placable. 
Accordingly, they return to the house, and frankly state the case to the 
host, who at last, induced by the advice of the minister and the surgeon, gives 
a pettish assent to the proposal that they two, as friends of the family, shall 
go and ascertain the reputation which the young woman bears among her 
own neighbours who are with her. 

They proceed on this mission, Herman again driving; and reaching the 
exile band, they, apart from him, soon learn the circumstances relative to 
Dorothea which we have already related. They then find Herman, and con- 
gratulate him upon his choice ; ‘but his solitary musings have ended in a sad 
persuasion that the maiden must already be betrothed to some lover. He 
resolves, however, to sce her; and the friends, leaving him behind, drive 
home. 

The youth and the maiden soon meet, for she comes to draw water at the 
well where he was tarrying. They talk together, and her conversation still 
further fascinates him; but his fears also receive confirmation, for he sees a 
betrothal ring on her finger. He proposes to her that she should accompany 
him home ; but in terms so ambiguous, that she understands that she is to be 

sa servant. Nevertheless, she accepts; being, as she says, no further needed 

*~ by her companions in exile, wishing for a refuge, and, as it afterwards appears, 
feeling a latent hope that she may one day be the wife of the youth who seems 
to her so worthy of affection. 

She takes leave of her fellow-exiles, who part with her full of sorrow, 
and accompanies Herman to his home by a footpath which leads over the 
hill, past the very seat where Herman, a few hours before, had brooded over 
his new affection. Their discourse becomes more and more confiding; but 
before they reach the door, in descending the steep stair of the sloping vine- 

yard, it happens — doubtful omen ! — that her foot slips, and she falls upon 
his breast. He is spell-bound; she passes the matter off lightly, and they 
enter the chamber where the rest of the party are already collected. 

The hostess had already become alarmed for the safety of her son, for a 
formidable tempest was rapidly gathering. When the pair appear, the host, 
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struck by the beauty of the damsel, utters some expressions in commendation 
of his son’s choice on that ground, which she, supposing herself received as a 
servant, resents as insulting. Herman privately requests the minister to 
explain the mistake; but he, instead of doing this at once, represents to 
Dorothea that so sensitive a temper must unfit her for her new situation. 
This additional blow is too much for Dorothea’s self-command. She bitterly 
complains of the harshness of such treatment, declares her resolution to return 
instantly to her exile friends in spite of the storm which is raging outside ; 
and to shew how fixed her determination is, she avows the affection which 
she had conceived for Herman, and the hopes which had induced her to come 
to his home, even as a servant. When she turns to go away, the mother, 
astonished at her demeanour, flings her arms round her to detain her; Her- 
man, urged by the minister, declares to Dorothea the real state of the case ; 
the minister explains it to the rest, and the father, who had turned away and 
threatened to go to bed when the women began to weep, is satisfied, and his 
ring is drawn from his plump finger for the betrothal. It appears that the 
giver of the ring which Dorothea wears had already perished in the course 
of the first French Revolution ——___— 

It must be evident, even from this rapid sketch, how simple and true to 
nature are the characters and situations which form the leading points of this 
poem. A ‘good intelligent mother ;’ a father, somewhat hasty and pompous, 
but kind, shrewd, and reasonable when his fervour has subsided ; a son, 
obedient, sensible, quiet, but high-spirited, amiable, and loving ; a maiden, 
full of feminine kindness, yet firm, courageous, and lively: these, with the 
garrulous, selfish surgeon, and the thoughtful and accomplished minister, are 
all well and clearly marked characters. And the events and affections are 
such as are found everywhere and in all ages on the great highroads of life. 
The struggle between the ambition of the father and the affection of the 
mother in the matter of the son’s marriage; the choice of youth made by the 
eye, of age made by the purse; the consolation found in the bosom of the 
mother for the harsh rebukes of the father; the way in which love fetters 
the tongue and deceives the heart; the influence of wars and revolutions 
upon private persons :—these and many more of the broad and universal 
strokes which mark the outline of human life are the features of Herman and 
Dorothea. 

The poem being thus one of those to which the general heart of mankind 
responds, we certainly are very desirous that we should have a good 
translation of it in our own language. A translation of it was published by 
Mr. Murray a short time ago in a volume called English Hexameter 
Translations. We have now before us a new one just published (anony- 
mously) by Mr. Smith, and it is on this last principally that we shall make 
our remarks, referring to the former translation only so far as is requisite to 
explain what we have to say of the latter. 

Both these translations are in hexameter verse, which is indeed, we may 
say, a necessary condition of their being worthy of being called translations 
at all. Between two languages related to each other as are the German and 
the English, the rhythm and the flow of versification being identical in the 
two, no version can convey in any adequate degree the impression of the 
original which is not in the measure of the original. If the translation of a 
poem into prose be, as a German writer has lately declared it, a literary 
murder, the translation of a poem into a different form of verse is a literary 
mutilation, even if it be perpetrated without any intent to do literary harm. 

The structure of English hexameters has undergone a good deal of 
discussion of late, and among other places in our own pages; and the most 
important of the conclusions to which the discussion has led is this,—that if 
the words, read with their natural and ordinary accent, run in dactyls and 
trochees, the English ear, though quite unformed by classical reading, 
accepts them as verse; and that our hexameters should be so constructed. 
Any violence done to the common pronunciation of words and phrases in 
verse is a harshness; and in hexameters this harshness is regarded as ridi- 
culous, because the artificial accents remind us of schoolboy scansions, 
and the measure has not yet become popular enough to resist the eflect 
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of this recollection. The new translator, we are sorry to say, has by 
no means avoided this kind of violence. On the contrary, he gives us the 
impression of not knowing that it was a thing to be avoided. He seems, at 
times at least, to have thought that if his lines could by possibility be read as 
hexameters, they might pass muster. We can in no other way account for 
such verses as the following :— 

Oat of the trénch was the erzaking whéel fore’d to the edge of the highway, 

Into the ditch overtirn’d fell the waggon, a loud cry of horror 
Rose from the pzoplé thrown out in the méadow, but happily anhurt. 

Thén came tlre baggige down timbling, but this féll mitch néarer the wiggon : 

Wé had expécted to sée thé folks criished by the chésts and the béxes. 

The natural accent of the expressions here marked would be, eréaking 
whéel,—the syllable wheel quite as strongly accented as the first syllable of 
creaking ; a loud ery of horror,—the word cry quite as strong as the word 
loud ; the béggage down tiimbling, with an especial stress upon down ; but this 
fell mich néarer the waggon,—this being not stronger, if so strong, as the next 
two syllables; wé had éxpécted—the word we being as brief as the two 
following syllables, since there is nothing in the sense to give it emphasis. 
The violence which must be done to the utterance of these phrases to make 
the verses into hexameters is such as excites a repugnance to the measure. 

Many examples of the like repulsive inversion of accent might be adduced 
from this translation ; for instance :— 

Hither have come to seek shelter and clothing in this fértile valley. 

Lined with fine flannel, but well worn, thin, and giite ot of fashion. 
Straight to his néw fxrbisht house on the opposite side of the market, 
Chief among merchants rode he in his gay épén car mide &t Landau. 

Fill of life now were the streets, for densely that small town wis peopled : 
Then did we too pliinly ste thé poor emigrants passing before us. 

The familiar cast of the phrases, which, under due restrictions, is requisite 
in a domestic epic like this, makes us feel the more sensibly how much the 
natural accentuation is disturbed in these verses. The last, for instance, 
would undoubtedly be uttered in the following manner in ordinary speech :— 


én did wé tio plainly ste thé poor Emigrants passing before us. 
Thén did tdo plainl\ th r émigrant bef 


Nor is this distortion at all necessary. This line, for instance, might easily 
have stood thus :— 


Then too plainly we saw the emigrants passing before us. 


Sometimes the line is so constructed, that though it be clear that there must 
be some violation of the natural accent, it is not plain which of two modes of 
distortion is intended by the translator. ‘Thus we have a line which may be 
read either: thus,— 


Good upper clothing and shirts which dld mén and babes stdod in néed of ; 
or thus,— 
Good upper clothing and shirts which dld mén %nd babes stodd in néed of : 


and there is not much choice between the two perversions. 

We are aware that some cases of forced accent as strong as these might 
be adduced from the original, and much more copiously from other German 
hexametrists. But the dislike to hexameters in their own language which 
many Englishmen feel will never be overcome except they are made to move 
more easily and naturally than those which we have quoted. Nor are we to 
suppose that Géthe was indifferent about the smoothness of his. We learn 
that he went through the labour of turning the curious medieval German 
poem, Reineke Fuchs (Reynard the Fox), into hexameters, in order to 
acquire a facility in the management of the measure, before he set about 
writing Herman and Dorothea ; and, in general, he has avoided, not only 
inversions of natural accent, but also accumulations of consonants in the 
short syllables. How far he and his friends went in pursuit of this kind of 
finish in the workmanship of the poem we may judge from a suggestion 
of William Humboldt, that instead of 


Reichen Gebreile nicht da und unten Weinberg und Garten, 
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the end of the line should be Garten und Weinberg, as a better dactyl and 
spondee. Gdéthe, however, in this instance, preferred the former collocation, 
as better agreeing with the grouping of the objects, and it may be added, as 
giving a very tolerable rhythm. 

The mention of the spondee leads us to remark that the present translator 
has continued the mistake by which several recent English hexametrists have 
marred their lines, of often placing a spondee at the end, instead of that which 
the English ear really demands, a trochee. 


Then did she greet me again and heartily uttering warm thanks, 
For on the previous day that terrible fire our town Lirnt, 
Have not all these improvements been made since the time of our grzat fire. 
The former translator of the poem to whom we have referred had not 
learnt, at the time when his translation was made, to avoid this practice. 
Thus he wrote :-— 
Well I would never, to see such a sight, go out in the hot day. 
But the housewife started at last, and said, as she look? out. 
So they went in all, and all were glad of the cool air. 


But some of the other translations which are published in the same 
volume—for instance, that of Schiller’s ‘ Walk,’ and those of Homer—are by 
more skilful hands, and are free from this blemish. The English ear will 
gratefully recognise this difference. 

Returning to the new translator, we will only make one more remark 
upon his versification. It is essential to the goodness of hexameter verses 
that there should be what, when schoolboys, we were taught to call a cesura, 
--a prominent division of the words not coinciding with the division of the 
feet. When this does not exist, the verse divides itself into two or more 
separate parts, each having a separate rhythm, and the coherent rhythm of 
the collected verse is lost. ‘The verse is killed, as a living body would be, by 
being separated into limbs. Such disjuncti membra poete are frequent in the 
new translation :-— 

Unto the suffering people: | Aid to misfortune’s a duty. 

Making remarks on those passing. | Suddenly cried out the housewife. 

Fanning themselves with their kerchiefs. | After exchanges of greeting. 
Such is humanity truly ! | One man just like another. 

Whereupon Herman made answer: | Quick and earnest his words were. 
All that has happen’d I’ll tell you. | Mother, long were you searching. 

We had recently occasion to observe, in speaking of Mr. Trench’s 
Sacred Latin Poetry, that, on this very account of their regularly wanting 
the proper cxsura, the rhyming ‘leonine’ verses which the medieval 
writers delighted in, and which Mr. Tennyson has imitated, cannot be good 
hexameters. 

We now proceed from sound to sense; from the rhythm of the new 
translation to its meaning. And here, we fear, we have the writer stum- 
bling on the very threshold into a mistranslation. The former translation 
began,—— 

Never before did I see the street and the market so empty ! 
All seems just as if swept with a broom. I doubt whether fifty 
People are left at home in the town of the whole population. 


The new translation runs thus :— 
Never before have I seen the streets and the market so lonely. 
Still as the grave is the town ; so deserted I think we’ve not fifty 
Left of the whole population. 


In the original the beginning of the second line is,—‘ Ist doch die Stadt 
wie gekehrt;) ‘ Well! the town is as if swept.’ We can see no reason 
whatever for making the host, instead of the picturesque and housewifely 
expression which he really uses, employ one less appropriate; dismal, and 
yet commonplace—‘ Still as the grave.’ 

The host's reflections are again marred by the translator a little afterwards. 
In the course of the poem a certain dressing-gown appears repeatedly, and 
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plays a conspicuous part. To use an image of which Géthe himself was fond 
(in another application), this same dressing-gown runs like a thread of 
purple through the whole texture of the poem; it appears in the begin- 
ning where it illustrates the thriftiness of the hostess, by whom it is sent as 
a part of the supply for the exiles, and the love of self-indulgence and of 
finery in the host, who somewhat regrets the loss of it, though he had ceased 
to wear it ;—further on, when it is given to the woman w ho has her naked 
new-born babe in her bosom, she rejoices as soon as she feels the lining of 
flannel ;—and again when Herman recollects it as having given occasion to 
his display of filial zeal by beating his schoolfellows in the paternal cause :— 
Ofttimes mischievous tricks I have patiently borne of my playmates, 
When they bore me a grudge which I had never provoked. 
Ofttimes pelting and kicks I took, nor cared to avenge them. 
But if they once at my father laught, when he on the Sunday 
Out of the church came forth with grave and leisurely paces, 
Laught at his borderéd cap, or jeer’d at his flowered night-gown, 
(Which so stately he wore, and which we parted to-day with,) 
Fiercely soon my fist was clencht, with terrible wrath I 
Headlong on them rusht, and smote and struck in my blind rage. 
And this same dressing-gown was again seen in Dorothea’s hands by the 
minister and the surgeon, when they went as spies: their report was— 
We have a maiden observed, close by in the garden, 
Who sits under the tree, and clothing makes for the children 
Of a vestment of cotton, to her, we conjecture, presented. 
Now the host, to his regrets for the loss of this vestment, joins reflections 
upon the change of manners, the easy habits of the last generation being lost. 
He says (in the earlier translation) :— 
Forsooth, men now have a notion 
Tis not right to be seen in undress : you must wear a coat ever ; 
Ever have boots to your legs: quite banisht are slipper and nightcap. 
You must now, says Herman senior, always wear a ‘ Surtout,’ and shew 
yourself ‘in der Paketsche.” You must have a short frock or a tailed coat 
instead of the flowing dress in which our fathers lounged at their ease. The 
new translation puts it thus :— 
Nowadays one is expected 
Always to wear a surtout or to dress in a short shooting-jacket, 
Always to go about booted, and never to wear cap or slipper. 


Now no doubt ‘ Paketsche’ is in the dictionaries rendered ‘a short shooting- 
coat ;’ but it is plain that it is a coat put in contrast with an easy undress, 
and certainly to our English notions, a ‘ shooting-jacket’ is a phrase sin- 
gularly ill-acapted to express this contrast. Nor does it convey the meaning 
to say, ‘ never to wear cap or slipper.’ ‘The question is not whether you may 
ever wear such a dress (for ‘ Pantoffel und Miitze, describes a character of 
dress rather than special articles), but whether you may wear it constantly 
and in public. 

Our limits will only allow us to give specimens of the manner in which 
this new translation of Herman and oe is executed ; and we are sorry 
to say we find it difficult to discover any favourable specimen. In particular 
the familiar and idiomatic expressions which, as we have said, belong to the 
tone of this kind of poetry, often in this translation degenerate into “modern 
slip-slop. The poem, with all its familiarity of aspect, has still a kind of 
patriarchal simplicity and dignity; and in our judgment, the phrases which 
are suitable to the dialogue, are such as might be introduced into the story 
of Isaac and Rebecca, or Jacob and Rachel. We can bear that Dorothea 
should say— 

If ye have aught of linen your wants can spare, if a dweller 
Here in the neighbourhood ye, be kindly and give it the needy. 
But we cannot allow such words as these to be put in her mouth :— 
If you belong to this neighbourhood, could you procure for us linen, 
Even the worn-out and cast-off? Jf so, pray give it the needy. 
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‘Could you procure for me,’ is language hardly to be used except across 
ashop-counter. ‘ Even the worn-out and cast-off, has a tone of undignified 
importunity, which is very different from the quiet simplicity of Dorothea’s 
manner. ‘If so, pray give it,’ is to our ear too colloquial. 

We could note several other errors of translation, but we merely wish, 
as we have said, to exemplify the degree of accuracy and of merit which this 
translation possesses. In the narrative which the hostess gives of the first 
courtship between her husband and herself, she says that the fire that led to it 
happened on a Sunday, and accordingly, all the people of the town were gone 
out into the villages, and mills, and country inns. But the new translator 
has it— 

’T was just such a bright day as this is. 
When Herman describes himself to his mother as fit to go out into the 
world, he says (earlier translation),—- 
Labour has made my arm and foot right steady and active. 
All that I am is true ; so much I boldly can challenge. 


In the original,— 
Alles, fiihl’ ich, ist wahr ; ich darf es kiihnlich behaupten. 
The new translator says,— 


Also has labour strengthen’d mine arm and made my foot active ; 
This I know is all true, and can with boldness maintain it. 


No, dear Mr. Translator, Herman does not think it necessary to assert 
in this emphatic manner that his arm and foot are strong and active. But 
what he would say is, that though he has not showy accomplishments 
and forward cleverness, all that he pretends to of knowledge, zeal, or ability, 
he truly has. The word ‘alles’ refers to the éotality of his own being, and 
not to all that he had and. 

Perhaps, before quitting the subject, we may notice briefly the coin- 
cidences between the new translation and the earlier one of which we have 
spoken. These are so remarkable as at first to suggest the notion that the 
new translator must have seen the older attempt, though he nowhere, we 
think, mentions it: a curious omission, at any rate, since we might have 
supposed the notices of the English Hexameter Translations would have 
caught the attention of a person employed on a similar task. But we are 
disposed to regard these coincidences as evidence, not that the second 
translation owes anything to the first, but that the problem of translating 
German hexameter verse into English with great closeness is very nearly a 
determinate problem, and when worked out by different persons, will give 
almost the same result ; or, at least, that this will be the case with regard to 
many passages. We will only give a few specimens of such coincidences ; 
to enumerate all would be to transcribe one-third of each poem. The 
following occur in the first nineteen lines (we mark the earlier and later 
translations a and bd) :— 


(a) Never before did I see the streets and the market so empty. 

(4) Never before have I seen the streets and the market so lonely. 

(a) And there every one posts in the heat and the dust of the midday. 
(4) Yet do they hurry and drive, and heed not the dust of the midday. 


(a) Wife, thou hast done right well in kindly sending our son forth. 
() Kindly and well hast thou done, good wife, in sending our son forth. 


(a) But look how the lad drives, and how he handles the horses. 

(2) See how well the lad drives, how neatly he reins in the horses. 

(a) Easily four within, besides the box for the driver ; 
He has it all to himself. How nicely it turns round the corner ! 

(b) Four can sit in it quite well, and besides there’s the box for the driver. 
This time he drives all alone: how neatly he turns round the corner ! 

(a) Thus to his wife spake, under the porch that stands on the market 
Where he sat at his ease, the host of the Golden Lion. 

(b) Thus to his wife spake the host of the Golden Lion, while sitting 
Quite at his ease in the porch of his house that looks out on the market. 
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These examples are, perhaps, sufficient to shew the amount and the 
kind of the coincidences of which we have spoken. 

We will, in conclusion, give as comparative specimens of the two trans- 
lations, what we may look upon as the climax of interest in the poem, 
Dorothea’s burst of grief, and declaration of her love. We may remark that 
there is some resemblance between this fine situation and the catastrophe of 
Mary Barton :— 








Thus spoke he, and deeply the damsel felt what he utter’d, 
And she refrained no more. Forth burst the tide of her feeling 
Strong, aud her full heart heav’d, and a sob burst forth from her bosom ; 
And, with a flood of scalding tears, thus suddenly said she,— 
‘Ah! the prudent man, when he counsels us in our anguish, 
Little he knows how ill his cold word boots to relieve us 
From the load of our grief that Providence places upon us ! 

Ye are happy and gay, and how should a jest give to you pain ? 
But who is sick at heart, though slight, feels sorely the touching. 
No! to me ’t were of no avail, e’en could I dissemble ; 

Forth at once come that which, later, bitterer pain were, 

And might plant in my heart a silent cankering sorrow.’ 


This is thus given in the new translation :— 


Thus did he speak, and the cutting discourse was felt by the maiden, 
And no more she restrain’d her :—strongly the burst of her feeling 
Shew’d in her swelling breast, and in the deep sob which escaped her ; 
Stream’d down the scalding tears, and thus she immediately answered :— 
* How little thinks the worldly-wise man, who seeks to console us, 

That his cold words have no power to touch the depth of our sorrow, 
Or to lighten the burden of grief that Providence sends us. 

Ye are happy and joyous ; how should a jest give you sorrow ? 

But to the wounded man, a gentle touch bringeth anguish. 

No! there is no help for me, even if I could dissemble ; 

Better that now should appear what later would add to my sorrow, 
And might plunge me, perhaps, into silent-consuming anguish.’ 


The whole of this speech is nobly dramatic. She ends by declaring that, 
in spite of the storm, she will rejoin the exile band :— 


And now again I go forth — such long has my customéd course been — 
Swept by the stream of the time and parting from all I have clung to. 
Fare ye well! I tarry no longer: the struggle is over. 

That poor Dorothea’s struggle was over with a happier result than she 
was aware of, we have already said. 

The charm which this story possesses for general readers, even in its 
English form, has been shewn in various ways. Besides the appearance of 
Mr. Longfellow’s tender and graceful tale, Evangeline, which, as we have 
already remarked in these pages, is plainly suggested by Herman und Doro- 
thea, the earlier translation has already been twice reprinted in the United 
States; and this has been done, as is somewhat too commonly the case with 


our cousins on that side of the Atlantic, without any acknowledgment of its 
English origin. 
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6 4 MIXTURE of a lie doth ever 
add pleasure,’ saith Bacon. 
Once at least in thy lifetime, ima- 
ginative reader, thou wouldst have 
ranted the truth of the aphorism 
hadst thou spent the closing hours 
of a summer’s day in rambling 
through the manor-house and vast 
old pleasure- grounds of Cranmore, 
under the bewitching influence of 
the Scheherazade, from whose lips 
the following traditionary tale was 
gathered. 

No one need apologize for telling 
a ghost story—no one can be so sure 
of a good reception (in, theory) as a 
probable ghost. Amid the number 
of modern conveniences, comforts, 
and luxuries, it is truly amazing that 
no speculative man has set up as 
purveyor of ghosts and goblins for 
the advantage of those proprietors 
(nouveaux riches, for example) who, 
having purchased an ancient and 
noble-named house, tind themselves 
unprovided in the way of a dignified 
family spectre, to whom they could 
safely entrust the terrifying of the 
country neighbours by any of the 
different modes adopted by ghostly 
personages for the perfecting of that 
end. 

Cranmore has all the requisites for 
the scene of a strange old legend 
and tradition. ‘She of the seraph 
tongue’ has richly embellished and 
enhanced its picturesque interest by 
weaving around real family records 
a web of romantic fiction, and thus 
making of truth and falsehood that 
‘mixture of a lie’ which thou hast 
been assured, reader, doth give 
pleasure. 

It was about six o'clock in the 
afternoon of one twenty-seventh of 
July that I sat down with my com- 
panion beneath the ample shade of 
the two lime-trees that stand a few 
hundred yards from the front en- 
trance of the manor-house. The 
sunset lights were stealing lovingly 
round the grey walls, and peering 
into the latticed and ivied windows 
that face the west. By degrees each 
diamond-shaped pane glittered like 
gold, and at last the illumination 
was complete, and the pale, deserted 
dwelling, seemed of a sudden to have 
assumed an air of festal life. 


THE BRIGHT ROOM OF CRANMORE. 


‘What a pity that we cannot get 
in!’ I said, for the thirty-first time 
since my eyes had rested on the 
interesting face of the old house. ‘I 
should like to hear more of its his- 
tory. There must be a legend, a 
story, a prophecy, a something con- 
nected with it, surely.’ 

‘Look up, said my companion, 
drawing me a few paces to the left of 
the lime-trees. ‘Do you see that 
window beneath the turret now in 
shadow ? Well, that is the Bright 
Room of Cranmore! <A bright room 
lit by no earthly candle. Every 
night a supernatural radiance gleams 
on the oak-panelled walls. By the 
last proprietor everything was done 
to find out the trick (everthing must 
be supposed trick nowadays), but 
night after night the ghostly gleam 
returns, and ? 

‘ Who is the proprietor ?’ I said. 

‘You shall hear! My mother 
knew this place well in youth. She 
knew the heroine of the story that I 
mean to tell you; but get up, walk 
with me round the quaint old 
gardens. Look at the long, sharp 
lights that dart through the grand, 
wide shadows. Look down the dim, 
tangled walk, overarched with ever- 
greens flourishing in the untrimmed 
glory of neglect. See beyond there, 
over to the pleasant meadows—fur- 
ther to the wide old woods and 
ferny dells of Baronsward—and let 
your eye wander round till it reaches 
the sudden silver gleam of the many- 
winding river. Follow the bright 
lacing of the water through the low, 
rich fields, till it is spanned by a 
three-arched bridge, and then look 
along the white road that leads to 
the village with a gilt-tipped spire 
shining in the sun; and let your eye 
and fancy wander onwards to the 
wide-roofed, tree-shrouded dwelling, 
that has stood there for three hun- 
dred and twenty years. That is 
Hallwood—the place belongs to the 
Herberts. But it is of the manor 
here that we must now speak.’ 





Cranmore belongs to the H 
family. About five-and-thirty years 
ago Lord H. lent it to a widowed 
relation, who, having been left almost 
penniless with six children, was very 
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glad to sit down at Cranmore rent 
free. The place had been once a 
stately old dwelling of the family to 
whom it still belongs ; but when 
Mrs. D. took possession thereof it 
was almost devoid of furniture, 
though the walls and windows were 
in sound repair. Lord H. had kindly 
and considerately replaced a good 
many missing things, and early in 
the autumn of the year 1804 
Mrs. D. took possession of her new 
home. She was a woman of strong 
nerve—no imagination, and blessed 
with plenty of cheerfulness and 
vigour. Her establishment consisted 
of a nurse, a cook, and a girl of 
eighteen, who acted the part of 
housemaid; this last-named ser- 
vant had only been hired about six 
weeks before Mrs. D.’s arrival at 
Cranmore. From her last place she 
had brought a good character for 
sobriety, honesty, and veracity, and 
there was no reason to suppose from 
her manner that there was about 
her any flightiness or excitement 
of mind ; on the contrary, she was 
a quiet, steady, and industrious ser- 
vant, and in as large a house as 
Cranmore it may be supposed that 
her time was fully occupied by her 
daily work. 

It must be mentioned that 
Mrs. D., on coming to Cranmore, 
had fixed on a small suite of rooms 
fronting the south which she in- 
tended to occupy ; the other apart- 
ments were many of them locked up 
to prevent the chill draughts, from 
open doors and windy corridors, 
sweeping through the great building 
to the discomfort of the inmates. 
One or two large state rooms were, 
however, left open to serve as play- 
ground to the children on wet and 
wintry days when they might not be 
able to get out. ‘These rooms were 
above those inhabited by Mrs. D. 
and her children. ‘Two stairs led up 
to them ; one with a wide and hand- 
some carved oak balustrade, the 
other was a winding and narrow 
ascent, with nothing but a rope to 
hold by as you went up or down. 
This stair led further up, also, to 
the attics ; but few of the family had 
curiosity sufficient to take them all 
through the house more than once 
after their first day at Cranmore. 

Oneafternoonin November Mrs. D. 
was sitting at the window working, 
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when her attention was attracted by 
seeing Margaret, the girl who acted 
as her housemaid, wandering alone, 
with her eyes fixed on the upper 
windows of the house, as if intently 
watching something within the case- 
ments. Mrs. D. was surprised at 
the length of time she stayed in the 
walk alone; standing quite still 
for ten minutes, although the day 
was very cold, and she had only 
wrapped a light shawl over her head 
and shoulders. Mrs. D., knowing 
that the girl had been suffering from 
rheumatism, opened the window and 
called out, ‘Go in—- what are you 
staring at there so long?’ The girl 
turned away, saying, ‘ Nothing, 
ma'am; I was afraid that the chim- 
ney was on fire.’ She turned and 
went in, and Mrs. D. thought no 
more of the circumstance. 

The country round Cranmore is 
of a lonely and wild character ; there 
are few gentlemen's seats near, and 
the sequestered manor-house had 
been inhabited for two months by 
Mrs. D. before any one had broken 
in upon her solitude by visits or 
invitations. 

Hallwood is the nearest place of 
any consequence. It is an Eliza- 
bethan house. A pleasant, cheerful 
family then occupied it ; people who 
were always ready to see their friends, 
and rejoiced in new neighbours pro- 
vided they were tolerably present- 
able. The Herberts found out the 
merits, name, and family connexion 
of Mrs. D., and lost no time in call- 
ing and proposing that she should 
spend a day with them about Christ- 
mas time, when all the brothers and 
sisters were at home, and an aunt 
and uncle came from Sussex to 
enlarge the circle. Mrs. D. agreed to 
spend one afternoon there. She was 
to walk if the day proved fine to 
Hallwood, and the Herberts were to 
send her back in the carriage before 
ten o'clock. 

The evening passed over, and she 
left her friends about a quarter of an 
hour later than she had intended. 
‘The road was covered with the snow 
that had fallen about an hour before, 
the clouds were still heavy towards 
the south, and only a star or two 
shone clearly now and then from 
behind thick masses of vapour. The 
house at Cranmore can be seen from 
a considerable distance; but as you 
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descend the hill half a mile from the 
entrance you lose sight of it again 
until you enterthe grounds. Mrs. D. 
had never before approached the 
manor-house by night, and she leant 
forward to notice with some surprise 
how brightly the light shone from 
one of the upper windows. She 
tried to remember the relative posi- 
tions of the rooms, and thought that 
the brilliant illumination must pro- 
ceed from the window of her own 
bedchamber. Meanwhile the carriage 
swung down the hill, and she lost 
sight of the building. Soon after 
she reached her own door in safety, 
and on entering her bedroom she 
was surprised to see that the shutters 
were closed. 

It was about a month after this 
event that Lord H. received a letter 
from Mrs. D., stating that for various 
reasons she wished to give up living 
at Cranmore, and that she proposed 
leaving it in the course of a week or 
two. ‘There was something peculiar 
in the tone of the letter; so much 
so, indeed, that Lady H., a person 
noted for her kind and generous 
benevolence, determined to inquire 
more particularly what these rea- 
sons were, in case that something 
might be done by Lord H. to make 
his tenant more comfortable, and 
perhaps, even then, persuade her to 
stay. Her circumstances made her 
an object of pity; and, moreover, 
she was connected by marriage with 
Lady H., although, from various 
causes, they had scarcely ever met. 

As it happened, Lady H. was going 
to pay a visit to a friend in Devon- 
shire ; Cranmore was not very much 
out of her way, and she determined 
to go there, visit Mrs. D., and find 
out if possible what were the reasons 
of her strange and sudden change of 
mind with respect to living at Cran- 
more. 

Lady H. was a woman of five-and- 
forty ; of an eager, romantic, excit- 
able temperament. She was the very 
person to enjoy a sudden scramble 
over the country in a chaise-and-four 
when no one expected her, and great 
appeared to be the consternation 
when her ladyship arrived. Mrs. 
D. was not to be seen at first, and 
Lady H. had been ten minutes in the 
house before her hostess made her 
appearance. When she entered the 
sitting-room Lady H. rose, extended 
her hand, and at once proclaimed her 


anxiety to do all that was possible to 
make Mrs. D. comfortable in the 
manor-house, if she could be induced 
to stay. 

Mrs. D. expressed her grateful 
thanks, but stated firmly that her 
mind was made up,—she would not, 
she could not stay. No more need 
be said: it was impossible. 

‘Impossible! Why?’ said Lady 
H., in a tone of great surprise. 

‘It is impossible that I can stay, 
repeated Mrs. D. 

‘You are surely prepared to tell 
me why,’ said Lady H., kindly. 
* Consider what you give up.’ 

‘I have considered,’ replied the 
other lady ; ‘ but it is impossible— 
quite. I regret it—I regret it very 
much,’ she added, with much con- 
fusion of manner ; ‘ but things have 
occurred, that 

‘What! no more losses?’ said 
Lady H. ‘ Excuse me, but my wish 
to benefit you must lead you to par- 
don my curiosity.’ 

‘I cannot explain, because — be- 
cause, really, your ladyship would 
laugh at me.’ 

‘Laugh, my dear Mrs. D.! how 
can you suppose such a thing? 
Pray trust me with what you feel on 
this subject. Iam most anxious to 
arrange all for your future comfort ; 
at least tell me what your wishes 
are.’ 

After a few minutes of silent 
thought Mrs. D. said,— 

‘I will trust you; I ought and I 
will. My dear Lady H., at the risk 
of being thought a madwoman, I 
will tell you that this heuse is not 
fit to live in. It is not what we see 
here, but the things that are said.’ 

* What! what do you mean ?" said 
Lady H. ‘Said of it.’ 

* No, no, in it.’ 

‘Init! 

‘Yes. Isee that you do not com- 
prehend me ; I must, therefore, tell 
you all as clearly as I can.’ 

* Pray do, for I am anxious, in- 
deed.’ 

‘Well, then, listen to me; and 
pray let me first assure you that I 
am not a nervous, foolish, or excitable 
person, generally speaking. Allow 
me first to offer you some refresh- 
ment.’ 

She rose as if to ring the bell; 
Lady H. laid her hand on her arm 
and cried,— 

‘Oh, no, no! do not lose a mo- 
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ment, I beg of you. I want nothing; 
sit down; I can only stay half an 
hour. It is now three o'clock, I 
must be at my journey’s end by six 
at latest.’ 

Mrs. D., however, rang the bell, 
saying,— 

‘I wish to ring on another ac- 
count.’ 

The bell was replied to by a girl 
of eighteen or nineteen. Mrs. D. 
ordered her to put on some wood, 
and as she proceeded to mend the 
fire she whispered to Lady H.,— 

‘ Look at her particularly.’ 

Lady H. did so. There was no- 
thing to attract particular notice in 
her appearance. She was apparently 
in good health, rather stout than 
otherwise, of middle height and fair 
complexion. When she had left the 
room, Mrs. D. said,— 

‘That girl has been in my service 
for some months; she has been an 
obliging, honest, sober servant, but 
she has nearly frightened us all to 
death.’ 

* How ?” 

‘One evening, about six weeks 
ago, I was in the room that serves 
for our nursery. I had been putting 
one of my little boys to bed, when 
my eldest girl came in, saying,— 

**Mamma, did you call for a 
light ?” 

** No, my dear,’ [replied. ‘I have 
been in here for a quarter of an 
hour.’ 

‘* Tow very odd!’ said the child. 

‘She stood for a moment or two 
looking at me, and then went out 
into the passage where the cook and 
housemaid were speaking together. 
I thought that I distinguished the 
words, ‘ Don’t tell her; but I made 
no inquiries, and I thought no more 
ofthe circumstance. I hate all mys- 
teries, and tales of all kinds ; I never 
think of inquiring into the truth of 
what children call strange noises, and 
such things. If they are the tricks 
of ill-intentioned people, they had 
better not be inquired into, and dis- 
appointed malice will soon cease to 
trouble itself when it finds that it 
attracts no attention. 

‘I should have persisted in this 
line of conduct, had not one or two 
other circumstances occurred which 
occasioned me considerable annoy- 
ance. One evening, on returning 
about ten o'clock from Hallwood, I 
perceived a bright light burning in 
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one of the upper rooms. I concluded 
that it came from the fire and candles 
in my own apartment, but on en- 
tering the house I found that the 
shutters were closed; and when I 
asked my nurse at what hour she 
had closed them, she said that she 
had done so at eight o’clock. It was 
then about half-past ten. I asked if 
any one had been with a light in the 
upperrooms. Shesaidno. All the 
servants were in bed with the ex- 
ception of herself, and that she had 
told them that she would sit up to 
let me in. I took the light, Lady 
H., and telling her to follow me, [ 
went up stairs. I confess that I was 
suspicious then of some trick. I 
passed the head of the narrow stair. 
We were walking very gently for 
fear of disturbing the children. Now 
just as I passed the opening from the 
passage to the turret-stair, I most 
distinctly heard the words ‘ Bring me 
alight!’ It was said in a faint, but 
clear tone.’ 

Lady H. rose suddenly, and, going 
to the window, threw it open hur- 
riedly, saying,— 

‘I do not feel well.’ 

She put her head out, and the 
fresh air seemed to revive her. She 
returned to her seat in a minute or 
two, and begged Mrs. D. to proceed. 
She did so. 

‘On hearing the words, I turned 
to my companion, saying, in a whis- 
per,— 

** What's that?’ 

‘The woman muttered,— 

** God knows!’ 

‘ And I saw that she was about to 
faint. I returned with her into the 
bed-room. She was so ill, that for 
ten minutes I could not leave her. 
I did not wish to alarm any one else. 
I did not wish any one else to know 
of iteven. I said to her,— 

** Elizabeth, you are a woman of 
good sound sense. It is some absurd 
nonsense ; never speak of it either to 
me or to any of the others. Silence 
is the best plan.’ 

‘When she had recovered herself 
a little she promised me that she 
would tell no one, and I believe that 
she kept her promise. Well, nothing 
happened for some little time. I re- 
solved not even to examine the rooms 
particularly. I let every thing go 
on as usual, until one night, about 
a fortnight ago, when on passing 
much later than usual along this 
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passage (I had been employed in 
writing to my sister in India), again I 
heard the voice —the faint, clear 
voice — say, ‘ Bring me a light 

Lady H. became dreadfully agi- 
tated. She said, in an anxious tone,— 

* What kind of voice was it ?’ 

‘A woman's voice, certainly,’ re- 
plied Mrs. D. 

‘Oh, Heaven!’ 

Lady I. covered her face with her 
hands, and remained silent. Mrs. 
D. proceeded :— 

‘I confess to you, that on hearing 


the words great fear took hold of 


me for a few moments. I remained 
quite still, and, for a short time, I 
was uncertain how to act. But soon 
I rallied ; I turned, and proceeded 
up the stairs. 

‘ What! alone?’ said Lady II. 

‘Yes, quite alone. I am not a 
nervous person, as I have said before. 
I went up; I reached the landing- 
place, and stopped. I listened at- 
tentively ; I heard nothing but the 
wind, and at last the thumping of my 
own heart, I will own. Then I ad- 
vanced. I went into one room; the 
one that you may remember has 
the blue hangings. It was empty— 
dark. I went out. I then stopped 
for an instant at the door of the 
white room. You know it is the 
one 

‘I know, I know.!’ said Lady I, 
nervously. 

‘It is, I believe,’ continued Mrs. 
D., ‘ the one called the bride’s room.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Lady II. ‘It is 
called so—has been for many years. 
Pray go on.’ 

‘I stood at the door, and I had 
laid my hand on the handle. I was 
in the act of entering, when I heard 
a sound, the extreme horror and 
strangeness of which I cannot de- 
scribe. I opened the door, and, for 
half a second, the noise continued. 
There appeared to me to be light 
besides my own in the room: a flame- 
coloured light flittered for a second 
on the pale walls of the white room, 
and then I saw nothing, heard no- 
thing more. ‘Then, Lady H., the 
idea of a supernatural agency came 
into my mind for a few minutes. I 
felt no fear, only curiosity and awe. 
I remained with my candle in my 
hand for, I suppose, nearly ten 
minutes; at the end of that time I 
left the room, and went down stairs. 
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It is strange that it was only as I 
drew near to the inhabited part of 
the building that I began to feel the 
common effects of fright. The joints 
of my limbs seemed loosened, and I 
could hardly reach my own room. 
So desperate a fear is a solemn thing 
to experience when you are unac- 
customed to the nervous tremors 
common to many women, sensible 
and well-educated, too, perhaps. 
Next day I hardly knew whether to 
speak of what I had seen or not. I 
resolved, however, not to do so, and 
two days and nights passed in peace. 
On the Thursday after my midnight 
adventure, I was sitting in the evening 
alone after the children were in bed, 
when I heard a heavy fall, preceded 
byascream. ILleft the room, hurried 
along the passage and met the nurse, 
who I found had also heard the 
noise. She was very pale, and said,— 

‘* It’s up stairs—it’s Margaret !” 

‘We went as quickly as we could 
up the turret-stair, and along the 
passage: at the door of the white 
room we found the girl Margaret 
lying on her face in a faint. Her 
candle had been extinguished and 
broken by the violence of her fall: 
nothing else was to be seen. We 
raised her up; she could not speak, 
and we were obliged to call up the 
other servant before we could manage 
to carry her to her own room. We 
laid her on the bed. It was fully an 
hour before she was able to speak. 
When I found that she had re- 
gained her senses in some degree, 
I sent the others away, cautioned 
them to say nothing before the 
children, aud I sat up the rest of the 
night alone with the girl. She lay 
silent for some time. At last I said, 

** What frightened you ?’ 

‘She then began to cry violently, 
and did not reply. I let her go on 
crying: it is a great relief to some 
temperaments. ‘Then, when she be- 
came calm, I repeated my question. 
She replied,— 

‘*T saw strange things to-night.’ 

*¢ What things did you see ?” 

** Ah!" was all she said. 

** We do not know what things 
have gone on here in the old times,’ 
she added, in a few minutes. 

‘* There is no necessity that we 
should,’ I replied. 

* She was silent for some time, and 
then said,— 
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** We can’t tell what there is need 
for. It may be to make us think 
of what we cannot see.’ 

‘I did not reply, for I had no in- 
tention of entering into a metaphy- 
sical disquisition with the girl, who 
was evidently in a very highly- 
excited state. Finding that she was 
unwilling to speak, I pressed her no 
further. I sat up with her till day- 
light, and then, finding that she was 
tolerably composed, I went to my own 
room. I own to you that I felt the 
whole thing to be an uncomfortable 
and unaccountable occurrence. After 
breakfast I sent for the servants. I 
told them on no account to mention 
it before any of the children. I told 
them that I would let them all leave 
in a month’s time, if they wished it ; 
but they replied that they were too 
much attached to the family to do so 
on smail pretences, and they would 
rather wait and see what happened. 
Not a week after that I was sitting 
in the nursery. ‘Two of my children 
were asleep in bed in that room. I 
had sent the nurse to her supper, 
and I meant to stay in the room 
until she returned. I was working, 
and wanted some thread that I had 
left in my own room. I rose to go, 
but my youngest boy woke up sud- 
denly, saying,— 

** Don't go, don’t leave us, for fear 
of the bright lady!’ 

** The bright lady!’ I said. 

‘I turned to the bed, and putting 
my arms round the little fellow, I 
said,— 

** Who is the bright lady ?’ 

* He hid his face in my breast, and 
whispered, — 

** Margaret saw her.’ 

‘I really felt very angry to find 
out thus the absurd gossip that was 
going through the house. 

** Nonsense,’ I said; ‘I am the 
only lady in the house, you know.’ 

** No, no, mamma; there is a 
bright lady, and a bright room, too.’ 

** How did you hear such silly 
stuff?’ I asked him. 

** T was lying, they thought asleep, 
but I was not asleep a bit, and I 
heard Margaret telling nurse. They 
were talking, and talking close to the 
bed-curtains: they did not know I 
was awake.’ 

** What did they talk about ?’ I 
said. 

** Oh, about a voice, and a light, 
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and Margaret going up one night 
when she heard the voice, and her 
seeing such a bright lady at the glass, 
and fire on the wall, and something 
about an old face very wicked, and a 
strange silver light—a lamp, in her 
hand; I cannot remember it now, 
but I know it frightened me very 
much, indeed, mamma !’ 

** The fools!’ I said to myself, 
and sat down to my work again. 

‘I stayed till the servants had 
done supper, and then I went to my 
own room. I did not know what to 
do. I thought of leaving the place, 
but that appeared so foolish a thing 
to do. To be frightened away by 
the tales of idle, gossiping women 
was really too provoking. After 
thinking for some little time, I re- 
solved on making an attempt to dis- 
cover the truth of the case. I took 
no light, and going softly up the 
stair—the turret-stair—I sat down 
on one of the steps half-way up, and 
wrapping a warm shawl round me, I 
determined to watch there for several 
hours. Now the act of watching in 
the dark is one which tests the nerves, 
but I had such an ardent desire to 
find out and put an end to the whole 
business that fear was for some time 
silent. Soon after I sat down I heard 
the clock strike ten, and I knew that 
about that time the servants went to 
bed. A long black gap of time suc- 
ceeded, broken at last by the first 
stroke of eleven. It was when the 
chime had ceased that I felt my soli- 
tude intensely. Still I determined 
to stay, and for the purpose of doing 
something or other I began to count 
the time by seconds, and so my 
tongue numbered two hundred and 
twelve ; then suddenly above me I 
heard a faint sound, as of shufiiing 
feet, and 1 remember at once seizing 
hold of my right wrist by my left 
hand that I might feel my own pulse 
beating: it was like a companion, I 
fancied. Do not laugh atme. So I 
sat for a few minutes. Then came a 
voice, faint, clear,— 

‘* Bring me a light!’ 

‘ Lady H.,I shall never forget the 
dread, the horror of that instant. I 
rose, and in desperation meant to 
make my way up stairs; but my 
ankles seemed to give way, my eyes 
became dim, I fell head foremost 
down the stair. I lay there till the 
servants, hearing the noise of my 
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fall, came and raised me up, and put 
me into bed. I said nothing, but I 
saw from their faces that they sus- 

cted the cause of the accident that 

ad befallen me. ‘The nurse sat 
with me till daylight, and I asked 
her at last what all these stories 
meant. I told her what Charlie had 
said the night before, and I begged 
her to repeat to me the whole of the 
description given by Margaret to her 
and the cook that night. The wo- 
man was unwilling to speak on the 
subject, but I drew from her by de- 

rees the confession that the girl 

largaret, being of a curious and 
daring spirit, had one evening said,— 
*T’ll go and give her a light ‘the first 
time she asks for it ; ’ and that she 
had stationed herself on the stairs, 
intending to wait till the words were 
pronounced. 
the other women to come, but she 
refused to have anything to do with 
it. She went, and the account she 
gave was that she rushed quickly up 
immediately on hearing the words. 
She went to the door of the blue 
room and saw nothing, and stopping 
to listen heard a sound proceeding 
from the white room. She stole 
softly to the door, and kneeling 
down looked beneath the door, which 
fits badly, if you remember. She 
said that she saw a sudden and bril- 
liant light in the room, but nothing 
else. She rose, and hurried down 
the stair, and that first time said 
nothing of her adventure, being afraid 
that if I knew it I should prevent 
her repeating the experiment. It 
was after that night that [ saw her 
one day in the garden attentively 
examining the windows of the house, 
the upper windows especially. <A 
few nights after, she had gone about 
ten o'clock to the stair. She had 
seated herself on the uppermost step, 
and had the patience to wait there 
till within a few minutes of eleven. 
All was still until that instant, but 
then she heard the rustling of silk, a 
very light footstep, and she looked 
round towards the top of the stair. 
All was dark, but this time she had 
taken a dark lantern with her, and 
she made the light flash out. She 
saw by that light an old and wrinkled 
face, with a ghastly pallor, and a 
patch of paint on each cheek. It 
looked round the wall, as if to call 
down the stair; the pale lips moved, 
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and the words were pronounced. 
Margaret bounded up two steps, and 
saw the figure swiftly skim and glide 
along the passage ; it seemed to melt 
into the door of the white room— 
that was the odd phrase of the girl— 
and she went forward to the door. 
In an agony of fright she threw it 
open, and, lo! there she declared 
she saw—remember, I am only re- 
peating what the servant said—she 
saw——oh, I can’t tell what! a lady 
—a girl, standing in a white dress,— 
a long, white dress, before a mirror : 
then she appeared to be in flames, 
The figure turned its face, and then 
the girl remembered nothing more 
but the sound of her own shriek 
and fall. ‘There we found her, 
as I told you; and you know the 
rest. On learning that from the 
nurse, I resolved on leaving the 
house. I wrote next day to Lord H., 
and my letter I think you read.’ 

‘Yes, I did, replied Lady H.,, 
rising. 

She took hold of Mrs. D.’s hand, 
adding,— 

‘ [must go now; I can say nothing 
more at present, but I promise that 
you shall hear from me in the course 
of a day or two. I will see what 
can be done.’ 

She hurriedly took leave and drove 
off, having stayed nearly an hour 
altogether. 

In the course of three days Mrs. D. 
received from her ladyship a packet, 
sent carefully enclosed in a parcel by 
coach. It contained a roll of paper 
closely written, and a note from 
Lady H. herself. It was as follows :— 


My dear Mrs. D.,—I cannot resist 
the strong inclination I feel to send you 
a manuscript relating to the affair of 
which we spoke on Tuesday last. You 
know that Lord H. and I were cousins. 
Our grandfather was a man of strange 
and peculiar habits. From the age of 
thirtv-five he was afflicted with blindness, 
and, in consequence, he kept a secretary, 
who wrote for him, read to him, and 
was for many years his constant com- 
panion. This man, a Frenchman by 
birth, was an intelligent and kind-hearted 
person. I knew him well when I was a 
child at Ellingham : Cranmore was never 
inhabited by my grandfather, — within 
my recollection, at least. 

When I was a girl of sixteen T hap- 
pened to ask Mr. L. what was the reason 
of my grandfather’s dislike to Cranmore, 
I had then seen the old manor for the 
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first time in my life, and its antique 
beauty had made a deep impression on 
me. The old man—he was then about 
seventy, though full of acuteness and 
vigour—the old man told me that it was 
in consequence of some melancholy family 
catastrophe of which Cranmore had been 
the scene. At that time he would tell 
me no more, but shortly before his death 
he sent me the papers which I enclose to 
you. Read them and return them to 
me. I must just add that, on his death- 
bed, my grandfather exacted a solemn 
promise from Lord H. and me that we 
would never on any account sleep at 
Cranmore. You know how faithfully 
we have kept that promise, which was 
the sole cause of my refusing your kind 
offer of accommodation for the night. 
Believe me, dear Mrs. D., 
Yours very truly, 
Eviren H. 

There were some explanatory 
notes in the margin of the MS. in 
Lady H.'s own hand. 

As may be supposed, Mrs. D. lost 
no time in reading the packet, which 
was entitled,— 

Papers relating to the family of H., 
collected and transcribed by Mr. L. 

or her ladyship. Dated 1788. 

The noble family of H. have been 
possessed of the lands and manor of 
Cranmore since the reign of King John 
—of their other properties I need not 
speak—it is of Cranmore that I am, I 
feel, required to say all that I know. 

Your ladyship, without doubt, remem- 
bers having expressed considerable anx- 
iety to know why the late lord never in- 
habited the beautiful manor -house of 
Cranmore. With his reasons I was well 
acquainted ; but J was at that time un- 
der a promise not to reveal to your lady- 
ship the rumours and tales current in 
the country about fifty or sixty years 
ago. 

About that space of time has elapsed 
since a large party was assembled to 
celebrate the Christmas at Cranmore’s 
manor. From the late lord’s own lips 
I heard the following account of what 
occurred there at that time. The family 
who were present on the occasion con- 
sisted of the late lord, then Mr. . 
his half-brother who then had the title, 
two sisters of the latter, and a young 
lady to whom he had been married about 
three months before. She was the daugh- 
ter of a man of low birth, and no pro- 
perty. It was a marriage that had caused 
most deep grief and concern to the step- 
mother of the young lord. 

The Dowager Lady H. had been one 
of the most ambitious women of her day 
—haughty, beautiful, capricious, vain, 
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and cruel where her ambitious wishes 
were concerned. 

The young lord himself, then a man 
of seven-and-twenty, was handsome, 
brilliant, excitable, and just the man to 
throw himself away on the first hand- 
some woman who could contrive to cap- 
tivate him. 

This young person, young Lady H., 
was, however, worthy of his affection. 
She has been described to me as a 
creature of surpassing loveliness, glo- 
riously fair, with eyes full of the dew of 
the morning, so pure and childlike was 
her expression. She was a remarkably 
good dancer, and a beautiful singer; in 
short, just the one to attract an elegant 
young man like Lord H. 

It had been a matter of some surprise 
to every one concerned when the elder 
Lady H. invited the young lord and his 
bride to Cranmore. [‘ The manor was the 
jointure-house of the H. family.’ These 
words were written as a note on the 
margin by Lady H. herself. | 

There were a good many guests, and 
several of the family connexions—all 
having assembled on the 23d of Decem- 
ber, in order to spend the Christmas and 
new year together, as was and is still so 
much the mode in England. 

The late lord has frequently told me 
that he and the ladies of the family were 
all prepared to dislike and disapprove of 
the young bride before her arrival ; but 
that she had not spent one evening in 
their society before all were charmed into 
love and favour, so sweet and enchant- 
ing a creature was she. The late lord 
told me that the first night of her arrival, 
after supper, which was then at nine, 
they played at some Christmas games, 
and her playful grace was a thing that 
pursued him in his dreams ; so much so, 
that next morning he said to the dow- 
ager lady,—‘ We have been wrong in 
our judgment. I think Edward has done 
well.’ She smiled only in reply. Things 
went on very smoothly, till the day be- 
fore the new year. There was to be a 
dance in the hall on New Year’s-eve, 
and a masqueing, and dressing up. 
While all were deciding on their differ- 
ent disguises, the young lord turned to 
his step-mother saying,—* You must let 
us have the point lace and diamonds.’ 
He had never asked for them before ; 
and the jewels and lace (heir-looms they 
were, and very precious too)—the jewels 
and lace still remained in the possession 
of the dowager. It was, in short, a civil 
way of asking her to give them up. The 
dowager bowed, saying,—‘ Lady H. shall 
have them.’ The young lord was of an 
impatient spirit. He said that he wished 
to see how they became his lady, and, in 
fact, requested that the dress and jewels 
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might be immedia‘ely produced. The 
dowager gave a key to one of her at- 
tendants, and shortly after the things 
were taken into the bride’s room. It 
was a chamber of state, hung with white 
satin draperies embroidered in rosebuds. 
The toilette was of remarkable magnifi- 
cence ; an entique silver-rimmed mirror 
stood on the carved table; there were 
chased silver candlesticks, and a lamp of 
curious, ancient pattern, to burn for the 
night. 

The young bride ran up stairs and 
decked herself in the gay lace robe. It 
was of inestimable value, I have been 
told ; of most exquisite point, worked in 
a foreign nunnery: the jewels I need 
not describe, as your ladyship now pos- 
sesses them all. 

The late lord told me that he was 
standing in one of the windows of the 
eating-room ; the door was open, so that 
he could see a figure come down the 
stair, and along the great hall. He 
heard voices and looked up. He told 
me that he saw her come down the great 
staircase, her train held up by two of 
the young ladies; they went into the 
hall, and she stood there, the diamonds 
gleaming in her pale, golden hair. Sun- 
light shining on her bright head, she 
looked all white, radiant, transfigured 
into an extreme glory of loveliness. Her 
husband approached ; she held out both 
her hands, and sung a short measure, 
dancing as she moved towards him. The 
dowager was looking on; jealous wrath 
flashed over her face; she turned away. 

That night all were busy dressing 
themselves to the best advantage. Oh! 
for the truthful memoirs of a mirror—a 
long mirror—a wide mirror—my lady’s 
mirror, at which she has powdered, 
painted, patched, and mended her face 
for fifty years. Ah, vanity of vanities ! 
on thy smooth surface there is no change, 
yet how many a bitter change doth there 
appear! Thou smooth deceiver; thou 
long-trusted confidant, so gradually dost 
thou reveal thy unpleasant truths, that 
they lose the horror of their novelty, and 
we slip from youth to age, from beauty 
to deformity, without the sharp con- 
sciousness of rapid change and sudden 
decay ! 

Lady H.’s attendant had left her al- 
most dressed ; all was adjusted save her 
diamond necklace. The clasp was clumsy, 
and the snap difficult to close. She 
stood alone, her door was open. The 
late lord, your grandfather, had just left 
his own room, having finished his toilet. 
His apartment was the one next to the 
bride’s. He saw the elder Lady H. 
coming along the passage. He drew 
hear to speak to her, and as he did so, 
he heard the young lady say,—‘ Who 
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will help me with this?’ She turned to 
the door and he saw her. The delicate 
lace fell round her slender and beautiful 
form ; there were jewels in her tiny ears 
and in her yellow hair; her arms were 
half bare, and hanging sleeves fell from 
her elbows. The dowager looked round 
sharply but steadily into the room, and 
then turned in. Her son saw no more, 
he went down the stair. He heard a 
wild shriek—another, another, a flam- 
ing figure dashed past him, there were 
people hurrying to and fro—screams, 
sobs, then silence. 

She died that night. An hour before 
her death she begged to be left alone 
with her husband: with great difficulty 
this was granted. No one knows what 
she told him; but after her funeral he 
left the manor. A month after he was 
heard of in France ; but though the late 
lord went in search of him he could not 
find him. A twelvemonth passed, and a 
letter arrived by an express to inform 
the family that Lord H. was in confine- 
ment in a madhouse at Paris. The step- 
mother of the unfortunate young man 
immediately set out. She travelled night 
and day; and when she reached Paris 
she went to the place from which the 
letter was dated. She saw the young 
man, but he cursed her to her face, and 
flying on her almost strangled her. 

Very disagreeable reports were spread 
about the country. It was said that the 
young lord lay for nights on the bare 
ground, screaming that he saw a figure 
that scorched him as she passed ; that 
flames shone perpetually on the wall ; 
that she came with taper fingers tipped 
with fire, and passed them over his brow 
that burnt like brimstone. He died 
raving mad about six months before the 
dowager. She never recovered her long 
attendance on him; she never left Paris 
till after his death, then her own son 
became Lord H., and she returned to 
the manor. 

The night before she died she was 
sitting up in her bed when her woman 
vame in with the composing draught 
that she had been preparing. She cried,— 
‘Oh, Hannah! Hannah! look there— 
there! See, their faces shine through 
the walls on me; their eyes are hell-hot, 
and their breath burns me. Help! 
help !’ She screamed on so till she died. 

I have often stood beneath the 
elm -trees of Cranmore, listening to 
the wild liquid strains of the night- 
ingales that sing there the whole of 
the summer nights, and then I have 
wondered more than ever how in so 
sweet a home a deed so diabolical 
could be conceived and perpetrated. 


E 
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LEAVES FROM A NATURALIST’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BEAVER * arrived in this coun- 

try in the winter of 1825, very 
young, being small and woolly, and 
without the covering of long hair 
that marks the adult animal. It 
was the sole survivor of five or six 
which were shipped at the same 
time, and it was in a very pitiable 
condition, lean, and with the coat all 
clogged with pitch and tar. Good 
treatment quickly restored it to 
health ; it grew apace, plumped out, 
and the fur became clean and .in 
good condition. Kindness soon made 
it familiar. When ealled by its name 
‘Binny,’ it generally answered with 
a little low plaintive cry, and came 
to its owner. The hearth-rug was 
its favourite haunt in a winter even- 
ing, and thereon it would lie stretched 
out at its length, sometimes on its 
back, sometimes on its side, and 
sometimes on its belly, expanding 
its webbed toes to secure the full 
action of a comfortable fire on them, 
but always near its master. 

The building instinct shewed itself 
early. Before it had been a week in 
its new quarters, as soon as it was 
let out of its cage, and materials were 
placed in its way, it immediately 
went to work. Its strength, even 
before it was half grown, was great. 
It would drag along a large sweep- 
ing-brush, or a warming-pan, grasp- 
ing the handle with its teeth so that 
it came over its shoulder, and ad- 
vancing with the load in an oblique 
direction, till it arrived at the point 
where it wished to place it. The 
long and large materials were always 
taken first, and two of the longest 
were generally laid crosswise, with 
one of the ends of each touching the 
wall, and the other ends projecting 
out into the room. The area formed 
by the crossed brushes and the wall 
he would fill up with hand-brushes, 
rush-baskets, books, boots, sticks, 
clothes, dried turf, or anything port- 
able. As the work grew high he 
supported himself on his tail, which 
propped him up admirably ; and he 
would often, after laying on one of 


his building materials, sit up over 
against it, appearing to consider his 
work, or, as the country-people say, 
‘ judge it.’ This pause was sometimes 
followed by changing the position of 
the material ‘judged,’ and sometimes 
it was left in its place. After he 
had piled up his materials in one 
part of the room (for he generally 
chose the same place), he proceeded 
to wall up the space between the 
feet of a chest of drawers which stood 
at a little distance from it, high 
enough on its legs to make the bot- 
tom a roof for him; using for this 
purpose dried turf and sticks, which 
he laid very even, and filling up the 
interstices with bits of coal, hay, 
cloth, or anything he could pick up. 
This last place he seemed to appro- 
priate for his dwelling: the former 
work seemed to be intended for a 
dam. When he had walled up the 
space between the feet of the chest 
of drawers, he proceeded to carry in 
sticks, clothes, hay, cotton-wool, &c., 
and to make a nest. When he had 
done this to his satisfaction, he would 
sit up under the drawers, and comb 
himself with the nails of his hind 
feet. In this operation, that which 
appeared at first to be a mal- 
formation was shewn to be a beau- 
tiful adaptation to the necessities of 
the animal. ‘The huge webbed hind- 
fect of the beaver turn in so as to give 
the appearance of deformity ; but if 
the toes were straight, instead of 
being incurved, the animal could not 
use them so readily for the purpose 
of keeping its fur in order, and 
cleansing it from dirt and moisture. 
Binny generally carried small and 
light articles between his right fore- 
leg and his chin, walking on the other 
three legs ; and huge masses, which 
he could not grasp readily with his 
teeth, he pushed forwards, leaning 
against them with his right fore-paw 
and his chin. He never carried any- 
thing on his tail, which he liked to 
dip in water, but he was not fond of 
plunging in the whole of his body. 
If his tail was kept moist he never 


* Part of this narrative appeared, by the permission of the author, in The 
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cared to drink; but if it was kept 
dry it became hot, and the animal 
appeared distressed, and would drink 
a great deal. It is not impossible 
that the tail may have the power of 
absorbing water, like the skin of 
frogs, though it must be owned that 
the scaly integument which invests 
that member has not much of the 
character which generally belongs to 
absorbing surfaces. 

It has been asserted, and in some 
degree proved, that the song of birds 
depends on that which they first 
hear; but their nest-making seems 
to be the result of innate instinct. 
Binny must have been captured too 
young to have seen any of the build- 
ing operations of his parents or their 
co-mates, but his instinct impelled 
him to go to work under the most 
unfavourable circumstances ; and he 
busied himself as earnestly in con- 
structing a dam, in a room up three 
pair of stairs in London, as if he had 
been laying his foundation in a 
stream or lake in Upper Canada. 

Bread, and bread and milk and 
sugar, formed the principal part of 
Binny’s food; but he was very fond 
of succulent fruits and roots. ‘Ten- 
der twigs, especially of the willow, 
were greatly to his taste, and he 
would handle them very adroitly, 
drawing them through his fore-paws, 
which he closed on them much as a 
basket-maker would do when trying 
a twig, though less perfectly of 
course. 

An animal so sociable in his habits 
ought to be affectionate; and very 
affectionate the beaver is said to be. 
Drage mentions two young ones, 
which were taken alive and brought 
to a neighbouring factory in Hud- 
son’s Bay, where they throve very 
fast until one of them was killed 
accidentally. The survivor instantly 
felt the loss, began to moan, and 
abstained from food till it died. Mr. 
Bullock mentioned to the narrator a 
similar instance which fell under his 
notice in North America. A male 
and female were kept together in a 
room, where they lived happily till 
the male was deprived of his partner 
by death. For a day or two he 
appeared to be hardly aware of his 
loss, and brought food and laid it 
before her ; at last, finding that she 
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did not stir, he covered her body 
with twigs and leaves, and was ina 
pining state when Mr. Bullock lost 
sight of him. 

With no slight regret: the writer 
adds a third example in the death of 
his pet. The housekeeper was very 
fond of Binny, always consulting his 
comforts and appetite, making his 
bed warm, and treating him fre- 
quently to Sally Lunns and plum- 
cake, till he became the most plump 
and sleek of beavers; and the attach- 
ment was reciprocal. At last, on 
the writer’s departure from London 
for some time, he thought that 
Binny, who had grown excessively 
fat, would be the better for exercise 
and change of air, and would be 
more comfortable if sent to pay a 
visit to the Tower of London and 
expatiate there. Mr. Cops, the 
keeper of the lions, kindly under- 
took to take care of him. He was 
suffered to go at large, and had 
every accommodation, but soon be- 
gan to fall off in his appetite. 
in vain did his kind host try every 
delicacy to tempt his guest. With 
the exception of a few raisins the de- 
jected animal would eat nothing, and 
fellaway visibly. I earing the worst, 
and suspecting that it was pining for 
its home, Mr. Cops brought it back 
tothe housekeeper. The poor beaver 
immediately recognized her, uttered 
his little cry, and crept under her 
chair. But the blow had been struck : 
he never rallied, but died, as the good 
old housekeeper declared, with tears 
in her eyes, of a broken heart. His 
skin is preserved in the museum of 
the Bristol Philosophical Society. 
Poor Binny! He was a most faithful 
and entertaining creature, and some 
highly comic scenes occurred between 
the worthy but slow beaver, and a 
light and airy macauco that was kept 
in the same apartment. 

The macauco was a white-fronted 
lemur,* and was presented to the 
writer by the late Captain Marryat, 
R.N. From the excessive agility of 
this sprightly creature his master 
named him ‘* Monsieur Mazurier,’ to 
which name, and also to that of 
*Macky,’ he would answer by a 
satisfactory grunting noise. His 
bounds were wonderful. From a 
table he would spring twenty or 


* Lemur albifrons, 
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thirty feet to the upper angle of an 
open door, and then back again to 
the table or his master’s shoulder, 
light as a fairy. In his leaps, his 
tail seemed to act as a kind of balanc- 
ing pole, and the elastic cushions at 
the end of his fingers enabled him to 
vitch so lightly that his descent was 
ieodiy felt when he bounded on you. 
He would come round the back of 
his master’s neck and rub his tiny 
head fondly against his master’s face 
or ear, and, ‘after a succession of 
fondlings and little gruntings, descend 
to his master’s instep, as he sat cross- 
legged before the fire, when he would 
settle himself down thereon, wrap 
his tail around him like a boa and go 
to sleep. Whenin his cage he gene- 
rally slept on his perch rolled up 
with his head downwards and his 
tail comfortably wrapped over all. 
If a piece of orange was given to 
him he would lift the fruit to his 
mouth and throw back his head, so 
as to secure the juice, not a drop of 
which was lost. He was very fond 
of sparkling champaign, and after 
such a treat, his friskings and playful 
tricks were beyond description funny. 
Ilis game of romps with Binny was 
most ludicrous. Often while Mon- 
sieur Mazurier was seated on his 
master's instep the bell was rung for 
Binny, who entered as rapidly as 
his shuffling gait would permit him, 
immediately came close to his master’s 
leg, uttered his little cry, and caressed 
the leg, after his fashion, by rubbing 
the side of his head and his nose 
against it. Presently he would per- 
ceive Macky, whom he would awake, 
and endeavour to seduce him to play 
by prancing and shuffling before him. 
Macky, nothing loath, w vould make a 

spring on Binny’s tail and bound off 
in an instant. Upon which Binny 
would shuffle and prance, shake his 
head, and play wonderful antics. 
People may talk of the gambols of a 
rhinoceros, but the gambols of the 
rodent threw those of the pachyderm 
into the shade, beating them hollow 
in uncouthness and absurdity. Macky 
would bound on Binny’s back, dance 
a kind of saraband upon him, and 
then leap before him, upon which 
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Binny would charge the dancer with 
the most determined heavy alacrity. 
Macky was over his head and skip- 
ping on his great flat scaly tail in a 
second. Then Binny would shake his 
head, wheel round like a ponderous 
waggon, and by the time he had 
brought his head where his tail was, 
Macky had bounded from the tables 
and chairs on and off him twenty 
times. Binny at last would slap his 
tail again and again against the floor 
till he made all ring, whereupon 
Macky would dance round him and 
cut the most extravagant capers, 
touching Binny’s tail with his finger 
and jumping away as quick as 
thought. 

They had evidently a good under- 
standing with each other, and were 
on the best terms. One day they 
were left at large in a room together, 
where there was a linen press, the 
doors of which had been left open. 
Macky climbed the doors, ransacked 
the press, pulled out the sheets, table- 
cloths, &c., and threw them down to 
the beaver, who, having made a most 
luxurious bed, laid himself down 
thereon; and when the room was en- 
tered Macky and Binny were found 
fast asleep, the former with his head 
and shoulders pillowed upon Binny’s 
comfortable neck. When Binny died, 
his master determined to have no 
more sorrowing for pets, and sent 
Macky to the “Zoological Society's 
garden in the Regent's Park, where 
they got him a wife, with whom he 
lived long and happily. 

The two beavers which were in 
that garden when the writer gave 
the late lamented Mr. Bennett per- 
mission to print the account of his 
domesticated beaver were sent to the 
society from Canada by Lord Dal- 
housie. They were partially de- 
prived of sight before their arrival in 
this country: but one of them had 
the use of one eye; and the other, 
although totally blind, dived most 
perseveringly for clay, and applied 
it to stop up every cranny in their 
common habitation that could admit 
‘the winter's flaw.’ They lived some 
time together, apparently happy and 
contented. 
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‘ PUMIGER, my own Dumiger, 
you desired me not to disturb 
you this night; but you surely can- 
not know how late it is. I am lonely 
and weary, and could not resist 
coming to you; there is a long line 
of pale light behind the Artimshof, 
it must be the day breaking: yes, 
there, the old worn-out clock is 
striking five, and you are worn out, 
Dumiger, so leave your work to 
sleep ;’ and the young girl blushed 
deeply as she spoke. 

The light in the apartment had 
burnt out unperceived by Dumiger; 
but although pale and thin was the 
streak of morning’s dawn, it was suf- 
ficient to shew that in that room was 
standing a form, beautiful from its 
fulness and ripeness. She who ad- 


dressed the man who was sitting at 
the table was a bride but nine days 
since, and absorbing indeed must 
have been the pursuit which kept 


him from her side. She had thrown 
a shawl loosely over her shoulders, 
which fell in many folds down to 
her bare feet; her hair, of that 
singular thickness which all nations 
admire, but which the Germans alone 
as a nation possess, was coiled around 
her small and classic head; there 
was on her check that soft bloom 
which is called into existence by love 
alone, and which makes the pulses 
of youth beat quickly as it gazes. 
Nothing was wanting to complete her 
excellence—neither that retinement 
which poets love to dwell on some- 
times to the prejudice of other qua- 
lities, nor that perfection of feature, 
the admiration of which is the first 
characteristic of early passion; and 
yet, notwithstanding, when she placed 
om hand upon her husband's shoul- 
der the touch did not arouse him 
from his reverie. His forehead was 
pressed by both his hands as if to 
restrain the pulsations of the tem- 
ples ; implements of all descriptions 
lay around him; small wheels, and 
springs of different constructions, seg- 
ments of circles, and various sections, 
bore evidence to the deep nature of 
his studies, and to the exertion which 
merited repose. ‘The girl sighed as 


she looked at the surrounding chaos; 
she took one hand gently and unre- 
sistingly on his part from his face, 
and pressed it to her own. While 
she gazed fondly upon the pale, wan 
countenance which it had concealed, 
it seemed, alas! to dawn slowly upon 
her that this confused heap of mate- 
rial was but an indication of ideas 
equally disturbed, and energies as 
broken. ‘To whom had she wedded 
herself? ‘To a man whose whole 
soul was absorbed in one idea, and 
that an idea which evidently sepa- 
rated him from her, which created a 
gulf between them, that not fame, nor 
power, nor boundless wealth, could 
ever fill up, for that gulf is fathomless 
—the gulf of ambition, for which 
ambition barters, as in this instance, 
its enjoyment—manhood too often its 
truth—and old age its repose. Yes, 
she had linked her destiny to such a 
man, and now she felt the full im- 
port of the vow she had made, of the 
pledge she had taken. She had done 
so wittingly, knowingly, with con- 
sideration ; but not until that mo- 
ment had the full force of her posi- 
tion burst upon her. 

‘ Dumiger, she again whispered 
in the small, still voice of love; 
bending her lips to his hand at the 
same time,—‘ Dumiger!’ 

There was silence, for he slept. 

But slowly, as though by a secret 
sympathy, he awoke to conscious- 
ness: he looked wildly round the 
room, and then turned a keen, ear- 
nest gaze on the form near him. 

‘Marguerite, my love,’ he said 
gently, and then he put his arm 
round her waist, and pressed his lips 
to hers, ‘you promised me, Mar- 
guerite, that you would let me toil 
through this night.’ 

‘So I did, Dumiger,’ she replied ; 
‘but I felt nervous and wretched ; I 
could not sleep: besides, look out, 
the night is already passed, it is quite 
morning, and very chill too,’ she 
said, as she drew her shawl closer 
round her bosom. 

* Yes, you will catch cold, my dar- 
ling. Leave me.’ 

‘And you, Dumiger, will you re- 
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main here, poring over these vo- 
lumes, and torturing your brains? I 
am sure that you “will succeed far 
more easily (for I never doubt your 
success, but lament the price you 
will have to pay for it), you will 
succeed far better by giving yourself 
more rest, and working by ‘day in- 
stead of by night; your cheek is 
quite pale, Dumiger: now, in your 
boyhood, you have lines marked on 
your forehead which in others are 
the result of pain and toil. Your 
eyes have lost ’ 

She was about to add, ‘their 
brightness,’ when, as though a sud- 
den ray of light had flashed through 
them, they gleamed with even more 
than their wonted intelligence. 

‘ Marguerite, Marguerite,’ he ex- 
claimed, clasping her in his arms, 
‘you know not what you are saying. 
Look here!’ and he rose hurriedly 
from his seat and drew her towards 
the window ; ‘ do you see that star in 
the east, how bright it is, that you 
can even distinguish the 1 ray it sheds 
from the grey light which breaks 
from behind those masses of clouds ? 
By that light I tell you that I shall 
succeed in my most extravagant 
expectations. How many anxious 
nights I have waited for that star! 
Until I saw it I had no hope—now, 
my hope can scarcely find expres- 
sion. I am grateful to Thee, O 
Providence, for this revelation, for 
the accomplishment of all my wishes; 
and he bowed his head as though in 
adoration, and almost sank on his 
knees. 

Marguerite looked at him as if 
she dreaded that his brain was 
turned. Dumiger interpreted that 
look ; for what look is there that 
love cannot interpret ? 

*No, no, Marguerite, I am not 
mad, believe me. ‘This toil has not 
yet turned my brain, although it 
might indeed have done so, for it is 
sad and hard to labour night after 
night in pursuit of an object so dis- 
tant and yet so prized. You ask me 
why I labour through the night ? 
Foolish child! w hy you must know 
that the clock for which the city 
has offered so extravagant a prize, 
and to obtain which, not I alone, 
but so many others are wast- 
ing their health and squandering 
their youth — you must know that 
this clock is not only to tell the 
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hour of the day, and the month of 
the year, but to contain within its 
works the secret of the movements 
of the heavenly bodies ;—that to ob- 
tain this prize they must read the 
wonders of the skies, and penetrate 
its mysteries. It is a wild and fear- 
ful study, Marguerite—a study, the 
pursuit of which is not calculated by 
the hands on the dial-plate. Even 
now I marvel at the audacity of the 
men who proposed such a design, 
and the boldness of those who, like 
myself, have undertaken to fulfil it. 
You cannot imagine, Marguerite, 
how such contemplations remove one 
from the world in which we live. 
Until I knew you, Marguerite, I 
eared for and I thought of nothing 
else.’ 

‘And even now, Dumiger, is this 
not the case?’ said she, with a gen- 
tle smile. 

‘No, to your love I owe all, Mar- 
gucrite, he answered. ‘It seemed 
to purify my feelings, to elevate my 
nind to the height of this vast argu- 
ment—until I knew you there was 
a link wanting in my life. When I 
used to ponder on the marvellous 
love of the Infinite, which could 
work out this wondrous system, and 
give man the faculty and the desire 
of comprehending it, I felt that the 
mind contained capacities long con- 
cealed from its owner; I felt that 
even in this world there must be at 
some time a perfect revelation of 
perfect love to man, beyond that 
love of nature which is to be derived 
from the study of this world’s natu- 
ral laws and those of the lights 
which rule it. Iwas then unsatis- 
fied, Marguerite, for there was a 
void in my heart which nothing 
could fill up; and I remember once 
meeting with a passage in a favourite 
author which said, that whoso- 
ever had a faculty or sensation un- 
employed could not be happy. I 
was in that situation; but strange to 
say, absorbing as the passion of love 
is, when I once understood this great 
mystery I was better able to devote 
all my energies to science. I had 
often heard it said, that a pure and 
holy affection is the purest and surest 
source of energy and greatness— 
until I knew you, M: urguerite, [ 
gave no credit to the saying. 

‘ And this star, Dumiger, which is 
growing fainter and fainter ?” 
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‘It was the one evidence wanting 
to prove the accuracy of my calcu- 
lations. Look here, Marguerite, 
and he rose from the table with 
weak and faltering steps, and drew 
back a curtain which was drawn 
across a corner of the small room, 
There she saw a small clock of ex- 
quisite manufacture, a complicated 
mass of machinery—so complicated 
that it would have looked like fabled 
labour to have even put it into mo- 
tion, or regulated it when in motion. 
‘Look here, continued Dumiger, 
‘here is the result of two years’ toil. 
I have already adapted these works 
to each other: it is, as you may 
perceive, a representation of the hea- 
venly bodies ; but I could not satisfy 
myself that my own calculations were 
correct until I saw this star which 
I expected to rise as it has risen 
this morning. Now, Marguerite, 
my best beloved, you have seen it 
burning brightly in that spot of the 
heavens, it is a pledge of our future 
love and of my great success—I ac- 
cept it with humility and gratitude. 
Yes now, Marguerite, I will retire 
with you; a great fact has been ac- 


complished. If labour is virtuous, 
if to exercise the faculties be a part 
of the discipline of life, then, even 
if I die now, I have not lived un- 
worthily, and my labour has not 


been wholly in vain. What think 
you, my Marguerite ?” 

She looked her answer in those 
dark, speaking, lustrous eyes. The 
greatness of his mind had passed to 
hers; the mysterious sympathy of 
kindred souls united them. She was 
proud of him; and her eyes flashed 
lightning, and her cheek flushed 
deeply, as she replied,— 

‘I can forgive you now, Dumiger, 
all your neglect, in the hope of 
seeing you famous and honoured by 
all your fellow-townsmen.’ 

* Ay, Marguerite,’ replied Dumi- 
ger, ‘there it is; it is fame for itself 
I care for—to be great, powerful, 
and wealthy, is a matter of but small 
importance. One can live without 
rank, without power, without wealth, 
and perhaps be all the happier for 
wanting them. ‘This little room, 
small and ill-furnished though it be, 
contains in it as much happiness as 
any one heart can enjoy. If we have 
everything we desire, what care I in 
how small a compass they may be 
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expressed ? For instance, I would not 
yield one of your kisses, Marguerite, 
for all the palace of the Grand Master 
can offer. Some of my friends have 
richer abodes, but what matter? 
Where did Van Eyck, who immor- 
talized himself by that one painting, 
known throughout Europe as the 
Dantzie picture, reside? Why, in 
one of those wretched buildings, ill- 
supported by props and pillars, near 
the Grime Thor, but which his fel- 
low-townsmen are at this moment 
prouder of than they are of the Ar- 
timshof or the Stockthurm. How did 
Andreas Steck live? In obscurity 
and penury, without one smile of 
good fortune to gild the darkness of 
existence. But do you suppose these 
men were unhappy ? Oh no, Mar- 
guerite, to make everything in na- 
ture beautiful there is but one ele- 
ment in nature essential, and that is 
light. To make everything in the 
heart rejoice there is but one sensa- 
tion essential, it is love. How think 
you, Marguerite ?” 

_Her only reply was a long, long 
kiss. 

And they retired to rest as the 
bells ofthe city chimed in the merry 
morning, arousing in that city its 
slumbering passions, fears, loves, 
difficulties, and perils, which « had 
been for long hours buried in sleep. 
But amid the various sounds which 
began to echo through the streets, 
there was one wanting to give evi- 
dence that the dawn of a great town 
was breaking. No clock worthy of 
the noble Dom, imitated by Ritter of 
Strasburg from St. Sophia, arrested 
the attention of those who were 
starting forth on their several pil- 
grimages of toil or joy; none had 
yet been wrought worthy of the 
mighty majestic pile which over- 
shadowed the free city, and reared 
its towers lofty as the great League 
to whose wealth it owed its origin. 
To construct such a clock was the 
object for which Dumiger laboured ; 
and not he alone, but hundreds of 
skilled workmen, toiled anxiously 
through the long autumn nights, for 
the citizens of Dantzic loved that 
glorious fane whose lofty towers 
looked upon their birth, and beneath 
whose shadow the noblest of their 
freemen were buried. ‘Lo connect 
their names with that great monu- 
ment, seemed to them to be an ob- 
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ject well worthy of the noblest and 
oldest commercial houses. Two 
years had been allowed for the un- 
dertaking, and the time for deciding 
the prize was drawing near; and 





If it be a grateful sight to behold 
the young and happy when all life 
is bright before them, when the soil 
which they tread on is covered with 
flowers, and the only murmurs which 
they hear are the murmurs of soft 
breezes, and the only sighs are sighs 
of passion; not less beautiful is it 
to see the young linked together in 
love, struggling with adversity: to 
see two beings whose sole object in 
life it is to alleviate the daily toil of 
each other; to whom every effort 
of self-denial through the object of 
its exercise becomes a blessing; to 
whom the future is full of promise, 
because exertion gives confidence, and 
self-confidence is the source of all 
hope. There is something very 
touching in the sight of those whom 
the world deserts, or to whose in- 
terests the world is at best indiffer- 
ent, arousing all their energies to 
battle with adverse circumstances. 
Then every little addition to the 
daily comforts is prized, as the 
result of independence and of ho- 
nourable exertion—in a word, as 
the reward of labour: every holiday 
arrives fraught not merely with en- 
joyment, but with blessing. To such 
there are sources of happiness, which 
the gay, the wealthy, the children 
of life’s sun know nothing of, but 
which in their noonday career of 
splendour and greatness they might 
well stop to envy. 

On such an existence Marguerite 
had entered. Hers was a simple 
history, told in few words, but 
connected with long previous chap- 
ters of passions and regrets; for she 
was the child of love, begotten in 
tears, and brought up in one of those 
admirable foundling establishments 
which prevail in Germany, and are 
at once the incentives to love and 
the protection of its offspring. She 
left it a year previously to the period 
when we are writing, to enter a fa- 
mily of distinction as a humble friend 
and teacher. There Dumiger chanced 
to meet her. When first he met he 
loved; and like all men of earnest 
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amongst all who toiled to win it, 
none more zealously laboured in 
the work than Dumiger Lichtnau, 
known to history as Dumiger of 
Dantzic. 


purpose, he loved with no common 
passion. The family were of that 
kind so frequently met with in so- 
ciety —affecting great consideration 
for those whom fate has placed be- 
neath them, but expressing considera- 
tion in such terms as made it almost 
an offence, and proving their vanity 
in the very manner in which they 
affected humility. She at once ac- 
cepted Dumiger, though some months 
elapsed before it was possible for 
them to marry. At last, by dint of 
great exertion, they laid aside suffi- 
cient money to commence the world 
with. Dumiger had the small apart- 
ment, within whose narrow limits 
his mind expanded to the contem- 
plation of the vast field of inquiry 
on which he presumed to enter, and 
he transported Marguerite to her 
new home; indulged there in imagi- 
nations of love, boundless and vision- 
ary, as his were of ambition. 

The day following that which we 
have described there was a great 
annual féle at Dantzic. The free 
city for the time donned its freest 
and most joyous manners: it was 
one of those days in which honest 
burghers, and most especially honest 
burghermasters, delight, because they 
are then enabled to put on their great- 
ness with their broadcloths; andevery 
flag and inscription in the streets is a 
tribute to their past, and an incentive 
to their renewed exertions. For- 
tunately the day rose in more than 
ordinary brightness; the Mottlaw 
and the Radaw, two streams which 
flow through the centre of Dantzic, 
reflected the variegated masses of 
colours worn by those who thronged 
their banks ; Commerce had for that 
day deserted the lofty mart and still 
loftier warehouse to muse by the 
side of the river which bore her 
richest freights ; processions from the 
neighbouring villages marched with 
music at their head into the city, 
bearing the devices of their various 
trades, and when the crowd separated 
to let them pass the captains of com- 
panies and humbler officials drew 
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themselves up as they traversed the 
rude, ill-fashioned pavement of the 
—- ue and antique gabled city. 
t was the féle of the patron saints 
of the town,—strange evidence of 
a future state, even among those 
who reflect but little; for there as 
ever all men turn alike to some mys- 
terious guardian for protection, and 
like this city are consecrated to some 
faith. In the midst of these happy 
groups, which were collected at every 
corner and filled every gasthof, 
moved Dumiger and Marguerite, 
most blessed and happy where all 
looked smiling and contented. Mar- 
guerite was the envy of all brides, 
and of those who wished to become 
so; there was not a young burgher 
of distinction who had not at some 
time or another looked upon her with 
admiring gaze, and followed her to 
the palace in which she dwelt, and 
loitered under her window,—where, 
however, the thin slight curtain was 
rarely if ever drawn aside to satisfy 
the vanity of the gazer or to kindle 
her own. She was of a very ad- 
mirable beauty, as perfect as is com- 
monly found in nature, which fancy 
can at will outwork,—tall, of excel- 
lent symmetry, with a clear, noble 
brow, the proudest type of Nature’s 
glory. ‘There were few in town who 
did not know her, at all events, from 
reputation, and that reputation was 
spotless. Of Dumiger’s appearance 
we cannot say as much: he would 
have been decidedly plain but for 
the indications of genius which his 
countenance afforded. His forehead 
was marked with the lines of patient 
and anxious thought ; but these evi- 
dences, if they did not serve to please 
the gazer, at least commanded his re- 
spect. He was somewhat bent by 
premature exertion; the hair, even 
at that early age, was thin and 
scanty on the temples; his step was 
slighly enfeebled by want of proper 
exercise. Altogether he was a very 
remarkable man from the intellectual 
power which every lineament ex- 
pressed; yet altogether he was 
scarcely such a person as would 
have been considered likely to 
awaken a strong passion in a young 
girl like Marguerite. For it is too 
true that, to use the expression of a 
writer of that age, i avait l'air d'un 
dime qui avait recontré par hasard un 
corps et qui s’en tirait comme il pouvait. 
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And yet—so strange a being is 
woman !—desirous like the Hindoo 
wife to sacrifice herself on whatever 
altar she raises in her heart, Mar- 
guerite, in order to marry Dumiger, 
had refused the greatest offers,— 
amongst others no less a person than 
the son of that house into which she 
had been received. But irrespective 
of the affection which she felt for 
Dumiger she was in her nature proud 
and haughty, and she would not have 
consented, even under other and 
less favourable circumstances, to have 
entered where she was despised by 
the rest of the family. It may be 
imagined how great indignation was 
excited in this man by her refusal, 
the more especially as, like Dumiger, 
he thought himself a proficient in 
science and the mechanical arts, and 
was one of those who in his way was 
labouring for the prize so soon to be 
awarded by the city. If merit was 
to be the test of success, he had but 
little chance ; but where is that man 
and where are those minds with 
whom rank and power have not their 
weight ? He was, therefore, if not 
the most formidable by intellect, at 
all events by circumstance, the one 
of Dumiger's competitors the most to 
be dreaded, for his father was the 
president of that council which pre- 
sided over the destinies of Dantzic, 
and who usurped more that imperial 
authority. He belonged to the an- 
cient house of Albrecht, Grand Mas- 
ter of the Teutonic Knights, and 
oldest freeman of the Hanseatic 
League. A strange, proud man, who 
when he learnt indirectly that his 
son Frederick was in love with Mar- 
guerite, indulged in a storm of fear- 
ful indignation, until he found from 
her that on no account did she intend 
to accept the suit ; and then, in spite 
of his gratification at the certainty 
that his son could not make a mar- 
riage which he thought so discredit- 
able, his vanity was wounded at her 
decision, and even while he praised 
Marguerite’s disinterested conduct, 
in his heart he was garnering up 
hatred against her. A blow to va- 
nity is terrible, and it is a blow 
which the humblest and weakest 
can give as well as the most pow- 
erful, in the contempt or even the 
indifference expressed for the pursuit 
in which we are interested, or for the 
object which we have attained. So 
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much of our opinion of the value of 
an object depends on the price which 
others set upon it, that it is sufficient 
to know others are indifferent to it 
for ourselves to undervalue it. But 
Marguerite went forward in her 
career of happiness, quite ignorant 
of the dislike she was leaving behind 
her. She told Frederick the truth, 
that she loved Dumiger, and kindly 
added, that but for this circumstance 
she might one day have loved him ; 
and then with a light heart she left 
the splendid palace for the abode of 
poverty. 

They moved on together those two 
young and loving beings, and so in- 
tent were they on their own happi- 
ness, sO concentrated in each other, 
that they did not observe how the 
crowd through which they passed 
fell back in admiration; but at last 
Dumiger caught the expressions of 
their faces, and saw the glance which 
accompanied them, and then he al- 
most looked nobly born, so proud 
became his step and steadfast his 
gaze. The long market (surrounded 
with its fantastic gables, strange, 
ricketty, and picturesque, which 
looked as hana they retained the 
expression of the angular, quaint, 
rococo faces of those by whom the 
houses were formerly tenanted) was 
crowded with all that was gay and 
animated in Dantzic: around the 
fountains, somewhat rude in their 
execution but admirable in their 
models, the peasants from the neigh- 
bourhood were congregated. Pre- 
sently the crowd, which had mo- 
mentarily become greater and still 
greater, swayed Sidiwesde and for- 
wards like the tide in a harbour when 
a noble vessel enters its gates. ‘They 
made place for a herald, who rode in 
on horseback surrounded by his de- 
puties, and gave notice in an audible 
voice that on that day week the 
Supreme Council wonld meet to de- 
cide on the merits of the different 
pieces of mechanism which were to 
be submitted to their judgments, and 
which were to be sent in three days 
previously. Then the herald recited 
the rewards which the great and free 
city offered to the most successful 
competitors: they were worthy of 
the great League of which Dantzic 
was the head :—A_ house to be kept 
up at the expense of the State, to be 
styled the ‘most honourable,’ a ring 
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of honour, but above all a laurel- 
wreath, and to have precedence im- 
mediately after the Supreme Council 
itself. Such was the attachment of 
the inhabitants of Dantzic to their 
town and its glories that its embel- 
lishment was dearer to them than 
any personal or material advantages. 
But it is probable that these honours 
would not have been so great on the 
present occasion had the Grand Mas- 
ter not been fully impressed with the 
belief that his own son would succeed 
in the contest, and add another and 
the greatest to the honours which 
belonged to his house. Marguerite 
and Dumiger pressed forward through 
the crowd to hear the proclamation 
read, and the blood flowed in their 
cheeks as they listened. Dumiger 
turned to look at Marguerite, her 
eyes were moist with love and ad- 
miration ; he pressed her arm fondly, 
and said in a low voice,— 

‘ Now, Marguerite, will you for- 
give me the hours passed in solitude, 
in selfish silence, when you know 
how highly the city estimates this 
work to which my nights and days 
have been devoted ?’ 

Her only answer was a glance of 
affection which thrilled through his 
frame. 

It was night, they were tired of 
wandering about, and entered one of 
the numerous cafés which had been 
temporarily erected in celebration of 
the day. In the centre of the Grande 
Place a stage was built for dancing, 
and when the band played its live- 
jiest tunes the bright-eyed dancers 
swept round in admirable time; the 
variegated lamps which hung around 
the square chequered the pavement 
with every variety of hue, cast such 
a glory on the fountain that its outline 
was worked as it were with threads of 
gold. All these different colours and 
shapes were reflected in the rippling 
waves of the ever-rolling waters. 
Youths in the gayest dresses strutted 
away their proud hour of triumph 
with that graceful vanity of preten- 
sion which youth so well becomes, or 
flirted with the tender maidens, who 
in silver-laced bodice and scarlet 
skirt, with their brows encircled 
with interwoven wild flowers, sat 
round the brink of the fountain, 
where the murmurs of the ever- 
falling waters could best conceal the 
murmurs of love. And above all 
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this gorgeous tumult and bright ex- 
citement the moon from her throne 
of silver clouds rose like a virgin 
queen : the bold architecture of the 
Dom stood in clear relief, some parts 
as though they were sculptured out 
of heaven's light, while the depths 
of the arches were buried in myste- 

rious shade, emblematic of the faith 
to which it was dedicated,—in part 
clear to the fresh comprehension of 
the youngest child, and again full 
of deep and fathomless mysteries. 
Athwart the flood of light which 
filled the square the deep shade of 
this noble Dom was thrown, like the 
dark visions of the future which 
sometimes fall upon the heart in its 
hours of brightest enjoyment. If 
one had stood that night on the lofty 
tower and looked forth on the vast 
multitude, he need not, Asmodeus- 
like, have unroofed the houses to 
read the history of human life or the 
passions of the human heart, for life 
and passion had gone forth that night 
from many a tranquil abode to revel 
in publicity. One so standing above 
the wild hum of tumultuous’ enjoy- 
ment would in silent thought have 
marvelled at the strange drama per- 
forming as it were at his feet,—the 
sad and fearful mixture of the sha- 
dows and lights of life and death, 
the market-place, and close at hand 
the burial-ground. Talk of contem- 
plation in the wild solitudes of the 
country, how much more is there 
room for contemplation in the 
crowded mart and the bustling tho- 
roughfare! Where is the river 
whose current is so rapid as the cur- 
rent of life, or at times so dangerous 
and treacherous? Where is the tide 
whose ebb and flow is so uncertain as 
the ebb and fiow of existence ? 
Where are to be found winds and 
waves more boisterous than those 
which agitate the human heart ? 
Where is the shore so strewn with 
wrecks as the heart with the broken 
memorials of passion which may have 
long since swept over it? If Nature 
in its solitude affords calm enjoy- 
ment, in its human developement 
it affords matter for deeper thought ; 

if the view from the mountain-top, 
extending over hill and dale, expand 
the mind, to stand above the wild 
tumult of a town equally exalts the 
imagination and conyeys knowledge, 
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even while it compels the gazer to 
pass out of himself. 

As they approached a coffee-house 
on the same side of the street as the 
Dom, Marguerite proposed to Dumi- 
ger to remain there, where they 
could best see the dancing, and she 
drew a chair towards her. 

‘No, no, not here!’ exclaimed 
Dumiger; and he took her across 
the square to another house of greater 
reputation. 

But it was not on this account 
that Dumiger preferred it, but be 
cause it had a view of the Dom: he 
could there contemplate the space 
which was left for the clock, of which 
he fondly believed he was making 
the model. He pictured to himself 
that tower, the wonder and admira- 
tion of the town; that on the spot 
where he was then sitting numbers 
would crowd to view the wonderful 
machinery fashioned by his genius. 

The history of the café to which 
he took Marguerite was curious ; it 
had been open not less than one 
hundred and twenty years without 
being once entirely closed. It was, 
in point of fact, formed by two 
houses, which were used alternately 
to allow of the necessary repairs and 
cleansings. On such an occasion as 
the present they were both thrown 
open,—the one part was for persons 
of the second rank, amongst which 
Dumiger and Marguerite now classed 
themselves; the other was reserved 
for the people of the higher order, 
for in this city of popular institutions 
and liberal opinions the distinction 
of classes was very strictly preserved. 

Marguerite and Dumiger ordered 
some slight refreshment. Marguerite 
was enjoying that repose which is so 
agreeable to the mind after the sensa- 
tion of strong happiness; Dumiger, 
with his head resting on his hand, 
was gazing on the lofty tower 
of the Dom, and the light fleecy 
clouds, which appeared to be almost 
attracted by the glittering vane. At 
that moment a rude hand slapped 
his shoulder. 

‘You here, Dumiger!’ said Carl. 
‘Why, confound it, man, I thought 
you were poring over dull toraes of 
the University library, or worship- 
ping a saint,’ and he took off his hat 
to Marguerite. ‘Here is Krantz, 
your old friend Krantz, whom you 
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have not seen since we were all at 
Bonn together ; so I will drink with 
you as well as he did three years 
since, when we revelled in Rhenish.’ 

Dumiger seized the extended hand, 
a gleam shot across his mind; the 
three years ofabstraction and thought 
appeared to be swept away ; he only 
beheld his two boon companions ; 
his countenance was lightened of a 
dozen years. 

* Marguerite, these are two friends 
of mine,’ he said; ‘it is getting late 
and cold. See, ‘the lights on the 
fountains are burning very dim, and 
the benches are deserted. You will 
not grudge me this one night for 
acquaintance sake, dear Marguerite ? 
I shall not be late, but I must grant 
myself one bottle to-night to drink 
to my success. What, angry, my 
Marguerite !’ 

She was not angry, but she thought 
that love in life is of rare fulfilment. 
Again another night of loneliness : 
yesterday it was a disagreeable ne- 
cessity, now an agrecable excitement, 
but both alike led to a lonely room 
and lonely heart. But in the shade 
Dumiger pressed her hand, and as- 
sured her with many kisses that he 
would return within two hours, and 
she tried to feel satisfied and assured. 
The three friends sat down ; a larger 
table replaced the small stand which 
had been exclusively devoted to ices ; 
three bottles of huge dimensions were 
brought from the cellar; pledge after 
pledge was received and given. Du- 
miger became a different man, save 
that at moments, in the midst of some 
burst of louder hilarity, the cloud of 
ambition would cross his brow and 
seem to furrow it, and then he would 
fold his arms across his breast, as if 
to repress the outbreak of his soul. 
It was during one of these moments 
of abstraction that Carl turned sud- 
denly round. 

‘Why, Dumiger, he exclaimed, 

‘you do not fill your glass! In for- 
mer days, man, you were of a very 
different mood.’ Has marriage so 
tamed you? Won't Marguerite 
allow it?’ 

Krantz and the two friends made 
the place ring with their rude stu- 
dents’ laugh. 

‘Ha! ha! TI, why I am in excel- 
lent spirits,’ said Dumiger, filling a 
bumper with the strongest of the 
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wines upon the table. ‘I ought to be 
in good spirits, for I have everything 
to make me so.’ 

‘Ay, the most beautiful girl in 
Dantzic for a wife,’ said Carl. 

‘With a large fortune? 
Krantz, laughing. 

* That will come,’ replied Dumiger, 
heated by wine. 

‘Large fortune!’ they both ex- 
claimed : ‘where are you to get it, 
student? Have you found an old 
cave in the Grime Thor, Dumiger, 
with a fortune buried, as the old 
romances have it ?’ 

‘Yes, I shall soon discover a for- 
tune,’ exclaimed the boy, now fairly 
excited, and his checks glowing with 
animation; ‘and more than a for- 
tune. Fame and honours shall be 
heaped upon us. Do you imagine that 
I have been wasting the last three 
years of my life? do you believe 
that the ambition which was the 
subject of your illusive aim at col- 
lege is dead? No! look here, Carl 
and Krantz, this day week will see 
me famous, and ennoble my family 
till it vies even with the Grand 
Master's.’ 

* You are mad,’ said Carl. 

* No, [am speaking words of sober- 
ness,’ said he, with an earnestness 
which carried conviction even to 
those wild spirits. ‘I tell you that 
I have an inward confidence that I 
shall win this prize which was pro- 
claimed to day, that my name will 
be associated with the proudest fame 
ever reared in Dantzic. Oh, the 
nights and days of toil, the hopes 
and fears which have agitated me, for 
the last three years: these will ac- 
count to you for the paleness of my 
cheek, and my vacant look. Well, 
I have this day completed the test 
by which the accuracy of my work 
is proved, and now I hold I shall be 
great.’ 

He spoke so loud that his voice 
echoed through the peristyle ; it dis- 
turbed one not the least interested in 
the conversation, Frederick Asprecht. 
He lent an attentive ear to all that fell 
from the speaker's lips, and then he 
learned thatnot only had he been rob- 
bed ofan affection which hehad striven 
to win, but that the same man who 
had married Marguerite was about 
to take from him the possibility of 
obtaining a prize he sought for, In 
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the vanity of his pretensions he could 
not believe it possible that Dumiger 
really was not at the moment speak- 
ing extravagantly ; it was not until 
he listened attentively, and heard 
him give a detailed account of the 
nature of his mechanism, that he 
said (for he was not wanting in scien- 
tific knowledge) that Dumiger’s con- 
fidence was far from being misplaced. 
Frederick, when he had heard suffi- 
cient, left the place with a heavy 
heart, and with melancholy step re- 
tired to his chambers of luxury. 

He entered the Grand Master's 
palace, and passed through the vast 
marble hall, where the banners hung 
against the walls, and devices and ar- 
morial bearings testified to the anti- 
quity and gallantry of his race. The 
lofty roof, supported by vast ashen 
beams, echoed to each step as it rangon 
the pavement. Sculptureand painting 
decorated the several galleries; but 
he passed by all unnoticed, for he 
had one object in view which ab- 
sorbed all others, and rendered him 
now indifferent to the luxuries and 
grandeur by which he was sur- 
rounded. ‘To his surprise when he 
entered a colonnade full of the 
choicest flowers, which united the 
extreme wings of the vast building, 
he found his father walking there 
with an anxious, timid step, and his 
manner was nervous and uneasy. 

‘Frederick,’ said the old man, one 
of those dignified, astute, tall, grey- 
bearded, and keen-eyed men, whom 
we find in the picture-galleries of the 
middle ages, dressed in a suit of 
stately black, with the golden chain 
of his order, and riband of the 
Fleece, ‘I was very anxious to see 
you, my son. The influence of our 
1ouse is deserting us; you have not 
attended the council lately—there is 
a& majority organizing against us. 
You should be at your post, my son. 
The first element of success in life 
is industry — patient, untiring in- 
dustry ; it is to this we owe the for- 
tunes of our house, the very decora- 
tions which I wear, the consideration 
with which I am treated, and the 
old man curled the long, tapering 
moustache, partly in pride, partly in 
anger. 

* But, my father, you forget that I 
am wholly occupied in my studies— 
that you yourself urged me to con- 
tend for the prize which the city 
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gives—that you considered this would 
be the readiest means of extending 
your family influence.’ 

‘Forget!’ exclaimed the old man 
indignantly. ‘ Forget !’ and his spurs 
clanged upon the pavement. ‘lam 
not quite so old as to forget thus— 
neither do I forget that you wasted 
three months in making love to that 
jungfrau Marguerite, and three more 
months in lamenting her loss, even 
after she had spurned you, you son 
of the chief citizen of Dantzic. You 
succeed in nothing, sir; unstable as 
water, you trifle away all existence. 
Now tell me, you solitary student, 
where have you been to-night? Of 
course not wasting every moment in 
the holiday with your boon compa- 
nions, and making love to all the 
peasants? Speak, sir.’ 

‘It is true, my father ; I was at the 
fair, replied Frederick, submissively. 

‘You tell the truth at any rate,’ 
continued the Count, somewhat 
touched by his frankness. ‘ Well, 
then, we won't say anything more 
about the past and Marguerite; but 
tell me as frankly what prospect you 
have of success in the competition for 
this famous clock, for on that will 
greatly depend the power of sustain- 
ing our family influence.’ 

So appealed to, Frederick thought 
it wise at once to prepare his father 
for the truth. He told him that 
until that evening he had imagined 
that he possessed every prospect of 
obtaining the prize, and then he re- 
peated all that he had overheard 
Dumiger asserting. In the bitter- 
ness of his spirit he inveighed against 
him as a personal enemy, and as he 
spoke vehemently and earnestly, his 
father's eyes glistened with vengeance 
and pleasure, for he saw that the 
dignity of the father had passed into 
his son; he had never seen the youth 
so excited, he now felt that he was 
worthy of the old time-honoured 
race. 

‘Ah,’ he said, ‘Dumiger again ; 
and his scheme and plan seem well- 
founded. However, neither the man 
nor his production will find great 
favour in the council while I have 
influence there: he may exaggerate 
his merits.’ 

‘I think not,’ said Frederick. 
‘ But there is one way to get rid of his 
competition,’ said Frederick, laying 
his hand on the hilt of his sword, 
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‘No, no, young man; take your 
hand from your sword : T will have 
no brawling, no bloodshed, like those 
common burghers, whose sons are 
even now rustling through the mar- 
ket-place. But wait a little; night 
gives counsel. I think that I have 
a way far more practical and less 
hazardous than that which you pro- 
pose—leave the matter in my hands, 
Frederick. I am glad to find you 
have some spirit, that it has not all 
been dissipated on that foolish girl ; 
there is always hope in man where 
there is energy. What I feared was 
that you might become a mere 
dreamer, and “struggle through an 
idle, vapouring existence; now I 
hold that you are worthy of your 
name, although the conviction has 
reached me in an unpleasant form. 
But leave this to me, all will be 
right; you have only one thing to 
do, to send Hoffman to me to-morrow 
morning.’ 

‘Hoffman the silversmith, who 
lives at the corner near the senate- 
house ?’ asked Frederick. 

‘Precisely,’ replied the Count, and 
soon his firm unbroken step was 
heard ringing in the distance. 

Frederick went out on the baleony 
to meditate on what possible steps 
his father proposed taking to over- 
rule the opposition of Dumiger. 
With all his frivolity and dissipation 
he was greatly ambitious, and most 
anxious to sustain a reputation he 
had long enjoyed of having it in his 

. power to command success in any 

pursuit to which he chose to direct 





Hoffman the silversmith, whom 
the Count desired to see, was one 
of those men who have existed 
at all times and in all countries, 
who trade on the exertions of those 
who possess more energy and per- 


severance than themselves, and 
who really do seem essential to the 
great mechanism of society. He 


had from time to time rendered 
assistance to Dumiger, who, unfortu- 
nately at the present moment, owed 
him a large sum of money, which it 
would take a long time to liquidate. 
The Count also had dealings with the 
silversmith ; for in the quartier Juif 
all classes meet and jostle each other. 
But Hoffman was a superior man of 
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his attention —that Alcibiades and 
Admirable Crichton character which 
is the principal source of failure to 
many men in life. With theexception 
of the hours wasted in the useless 
pursuit of Marguerite, he certainly 
had not in the present instance been 
wanting in exertion, and he also had, 
like many other chief burghers in 
Dantzic, turned his attention to 
mechanical pursuits; it was the first 
time, he now felt convinced, that 
those exertions would be all thrown 
away. As he looked down from the 
lofty gallery in which he was stand- 
ing on the dense circle of happy 
dancers, who were whirling round 
and round in the centre of the 
square ; as he heard the joyous laugh 
from the numerous groups who 
thronged the coffee-houses; as the 
plumes of the guards waved in the 
moonlight, and the light flashed on 
the bright uniforms, and brighter 
cheeks which reposed upon them ; he 
began to think how idle was a life of 
ambition, how far happier he was 
when as a boy he joined in the merry 
supper; when the clear, bright, 
sparkling wine represented the free 
spirits of those who drank it; when 
maidens, with gay hearts and light 
golden hair, sought his love. ‘ Give 
me back these joys, he exclaimed in, 
agony; ‘give me that youth which 
graced the pursuits of love, and 
which dignified every enjoyment; 
take from me that ambition, which 
only leads to misery in its failure 
and to disappointment in its fulfil- 
ment.’ 


III. 


his order, he knew the secret history 
of most of the important burghers, 
was consulted by many on very 
delicate subjects, and could have 
published more scandal than any 
Sunday Chronicle of these more 
modern days. The Count was, like 
all other counts, incessantly in debt ; 
so, when Hoffman was ordered to 
attend on the Grand Master, he did 
not doubt that the mandate originated 
in the ordinary necessity, and he pre- 
pared himself accordingly to evade 
or concede. Some time previously 
the Count had found it necessary to 
part with a great portion of his old 
family plate, and as it was during 
the passion of his son for Margue- 
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rite, and after Dumiger had carricd 
off the prize, he had discovered from 
the loquacious goldsmith all the par- 
ticulars relative to Dumiger, and 
amongst others the account of his 
pecuniary obligations, and that Hoff- 
man had a bond from him for a very 
large sum in his possession. The 
object of the Count’s present inter- 
view with Hoffman was to know on 
what terms he could purchase the 
bond ; and when the jeweller arrived, 
the bargain was soon concluded. 
Hoffman thought the bond would 
never be paid, and so the Count 
purchased it for three times its ap- 
parent value. 

On the previous evening Dumiger 
returned flushed and excited to his 
house. The moment his friends had 
left him he began to regret the confi- 
dence he had placed in them, and the 
frankness with which he had expressed 
himself. He retained but a very slight 
recollection of all that he had said, 
but he thought it was quite suffi- 
cient to have aroused the ridicule of 
those around him. Most painful of 
all sensations, the vague sense of 
a folly committed, the extent and 
the consequences of which are alike 
unknown tous! As he approached 
his home it seemed to him that he 
had profaned his affection for Mar- 
guerite by mentioning her name in 
that rude society, and broken her 
confidence by alluding to his hopes 
and his fears. While his secret had 
been confined to his own breast, or 
communicated only to Marguerite, 
his confidence in himself had never 
for a moment been weakened; but 
now that others were made acquainted 
with his convictions and his hopes, 
— seemed to him exaggerated and 
unfounded. He had for a moment 
forgotten that the chief secret of 
success in all undertakings in life is 
Silence. Silence in the scheming, 
silence in the execution, silence in 
the fulfilment; half the charm that 
had given him strength was lost now 
that he had opened his breast and 
disclosed its seerets to others. And 
it was with a feeling approaching to 
disgust that he entered his work- 
room, and saw all the material of his 
great enterprise scattered about the 
floor. 

He went to Marguerite’s room. 
She was sleeping with all the fresh- 
ness of youthful dreams glowing on 
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her cheek ; after the tumult of the 
day the stillness of that room soothed 
his spirit. He reflected how little 
satisfactory were all these pursuits 
compared to the tranquillity of home, 
but then, even as he sat by the 
bedside, and with her hand in his, 
pondered on the past and future— 
a pageant as it were, robed in cloth 
of gold and purple, and laurel- 
crowned, swept by him; and the 
glory of being pre-eminent among 
his fellow-men flashed upon his soul. 
If he should fail A cold damp 
settled on his brow at the thought, for 
in that event all his time had been 
thrown away, and there was no pos- 
sibility of his meeting his various 
engagements. It was not one Hoff- 
man but many that beset him, 
although Hoffman was truly the 
most avaricious of his tribe, where 
all were greedy. And then, as he 
gazed on the lovely countenance by 
his side, he thought of the affection 
which had resigned all luxury, and, 
far above all luxury, that considera- 
tion which women so prize, for him, 
and that he had brought her toahome 
where she had to deny herself many 
of those comforts to which she had 
been accustomed. He regretted the 
deed. Still more did he regret the 
time that he had that night wasted, 
and the money that he had squan- 
dered; but it was too late for re- 
pentance. All that he could now do 
was to nerve his energies for the toil 
of the morrow — that morrow which 
comes to all men, the faith of the 
procrastinator, the hope of the suf- 
ferer, the mercy of the unbeliever. 

He awoke in the morning with 
renewed resolution, but his brow was 
still heated with the dissipation of 
the previous night, and his hand 
shook as he applied himself to his 
work, After a couple of hours, how- 
ever, when Marguerite had taken her 
place by his side, he forgot Dantzic, 
Carl, Krantz, all the annoyances 
which threatened him. He was ab- 
sorbed in his pursuit, and Marguerite 
was looking over, with her attention 
not less absorbed than his own, when 
to their astonishment the magnificent 
carriage, with the heavy, sleek, over- 
fed horses, of the Count Albrecht, 
rolled up to the door. 

‘Look here, Dumiger,’ exclaimed 
Marguerite, running to the window 
with a woman’s curiosity flushing 
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hercheek. ‘ Ilere is the Grand Mas- 
ter’s carriage—what can he be doing 
at this house ?’ 

‘He must be calling on the new 
arrivals who took the apartments on 
the first-floor yesterday,’ said Dumi- 
ger, scarcely looking up from his 
work, on which all his attention was 
concentrated. 

‘They are beautiful horses, and 
the manes and tails are decorated 
with riband which would furnish me 
with sashes for a whole life,’ thought 
Marguerite; but she avoided giving 
utterance to her feeling, lest Dumiger 
should interpret it into an expression 
of regret at having given up the 
a of ever obtaining all these 

uxuries. 

Marguerite had just left the win- 
dow when a heavy step was heard 
on the stair, and a loud knock at the 
door roused Dumiger from his fit of 
abstraction, nearly making him jump 
from his chair. The impulsive 
‘Come in!’ which he uttered was 
immediately succeeded by the ap- 
pearance of the Count. 

Dumiger, like most men of deep 
thought and habits of abstraction, 
was diffident. He stood for some 
moments thunderstruck without per- 
forming any of the usual courtesies 
of society. Marguerite in her sur- 
prise imagined that she must have 
been guilty of some great negligence 
while residing in the palace, with 
which the Count now came to re- 
proach her. 

The silence was broken by the 
Count himself, who nodded kindly, 
almost familiarly, to Marguerite, and 
without any further ceremony took 
the chair from which Dumiger had 
just risen. 

‘I called to see whether you were 
comfortable, Marguerite, in your 
new abode. It is small,’ continued 
the Count, as lolling back in his 
chair he touched the wall with the 
back of his head ; ‘I suppose, how- 
ever, that you will some day be able 
to afford a larger. I do not wish to 
trespass upon your confidence, but 

1 have the liveliest gratitude for 
the admirable manner in which you, 
Marguerite, discharged all your 
duties while you were with me, you 
must let me evince my recollection 
of them by a small wedding present.’ 
And the Count laid a roulcau of gold 
pieces on the table. 
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‘Oh, sir!’ exclaimed Dumiger, 
scizing the Count’s hand with effu- 
sion, ‘ you are so kind; but I can 
assure you that we are quite happy 
here. “When one is truly attached 
to another the little sacrifices of life 
become a pleasuye,’ and Dumiger’s 
eyes so filled with tears, that he did not 
perceive the quict, cold sneer on the 
Count’s upper lip; but Marguerite 
remarked it. Moreover, she knew 
the Count well—his vast ambition, 
his supercilious pride ; she had caught 
the inflection of his tone when he 
spoke to Dumiger, and she knew 
that when he affected that winning, 
cajoling manner, he was always the 
most dangerous, and most to be 
suspected. So her only answer or 
acknowledgment was a low curtsey, 
and the blood mantled in her cheek, 
but whether from gratitude or some 
sterner feeling the Count was unable 
to divine. 

He looked at her for some time 
under his long grey eyelash ; Mar- 
guerite met the look calmly and 
composedly. Dumiger was bustling 
about quite in an ecstasy of delight, and 
for the time entirely forgot the clock 
and the Dom. Not so the Count, he 
was curiously scanning all the vari- 
ous parts of the complicated ma- 
chinery which was lying round him. 
Iie waited until Marguerite should 
retire before he judged it right 
to commence speaking to Dumiger 
on the subject which was next his 
heart, but Margucrite did not seem 
at all disposed to give him the oppor- 
tunity. 

Woman's prescience of danger 
for those she loves is wonderful. 
Without being able to assign any 
definite reason, Marguerite felt that 
that man’s presence boded her no 
good; and it was therefore with a 
troubled spirit that she heard the 
Count, after looking several times at 
his watch, suggest that he wished to 
speak to Dumiger alone. 

Dumiger looked at Margucrite, 
who thought it wiser at once to 
take the hint than to allow the 
Count to suppose that she at all 
questioned the sincerity of the kind 
interest which he affected to take in 
her. He waited until the door was 
fairly closed, and then drew his chair 
near to Dumiger’s. ‘The latter, quite 
unaccustomed to the neighbourhood 
of so great a man, immediately with- 
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drew his seat to a more deferential 
distance ; but the dimensions of the 
room speedily put a stop to the re- 
trogression and his modesty by 
arresting his chair. 

‘Don't be afraid, said the Count 
to Dumiger, in a somewhat harsher 
tone than he had yet used, for 
he was an impatient and testy old 
man. ‘Don’t draw your chair back 
in that way. I wish to speak to you 
privately and confidentially.’ 

Dumiger held his breath. What 
could the Grand Master of the Teu- 
tonic Knights have to say to him? 
for, whatever might be his future 
greatness, at all events its promise 
could be known but to few others. 

*You were out last night,’ con- 
tinued the Count. ‘ You went toa 
wine-sho»— you spoke loudly—you 
drank deeply.’ 

As the Count continued Dumiger’s 
eheeks glowed. ‘The Count must 
have heard all that he said. Ilis 
heart sank within him as he recalled 
his weakness ; but his mind was soon 
settled on that point by the Count. 

* And when you spoke,’ continued 
he, ‘you talked very wildly of be- 
coming a great man; of obtaining 
more enduring fame than any of our 
noblest citizens. By the bye, you 
did me the honour to class me 
amongst those you were destined to 
triumph over.’ 

‘ It was a wild, idle thought,’ said 
Dumiger, faltering forth a thousand 
apologies. ‘I did not know what I 
said. ‘Two friends led me into this 
error. I am sure you will forgive 
me, sir: 1 was excited; my brain 
was in that state I really did not 
know what I said. Whoever could 
have repeated this to your Excel- 
lency ?” 

‘No one repeated it,’ said the 
Count, ‘so you need not entertain any 
mistrust of your friends. One of my 
household overheard you; and his 
ear having caught the sound of m 
name he listened attentively, that is 
all. But what does it signify? You 
did just as all young men — ay, and 
the best of our young men, do— 
drank deep of the Rhenish. I like 
you better for it. And then, by all 
accounts, you had some cause for 
excitement, for you believe you are 
to win the greatest prize that Dantzic 

as ever proposed for one of her 
citizens.’ 
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The scene of the last night passed 
from Dumiger’s memory when the 
hope of fame and the, prospect of 
success were mentioned. His whole 
countenance changed, his eye bright- 
ened, and the nostril dilated. 

‘You heard that, also, your Ex- 
cellency ?’ he said. ‘ Well, then, I 
need not scruple to tell you the 
truth. Yes, I have laboured night 
and day, and hope to obtain the re- 
ward of all this self-sacrifice; and 
now I draw near the goal my blood 
is excited — I am fevered— by my 
hopes. Look here, sir,’ and, forget- 
ing all his fears and etiquettes, he 
took the Count by the arm and led 
him to a curtain which was drawn 
across a corner of the room where the 
model-clock was placed. ‘* Here is the 
work ; it approaches completion: is 
it not worthy of the prize ?’ 

Even to the most unpractised eye 
this model of a great work appeared 
to be of admirable skill. So com- 
plicated was the machinery, that the 
marvel seemed to be how it was pos- 
sible so nicely to have arranged its 
various parts, that they could find 
sufficient space for working. Massive 
weights were regulated by springs of 
such fine texture, that it was sur- 
prising how they could possibly have 
been made by a man’s rude hand. 
The movement was perfectly noise- 
less, so beautifully were the balances 
arranged around the principal works 
of the clock itself; the heavenly 
bodies were moving in harmony and 
regularity ; the face of the clock had 
not yet been affixed, so the whole 
of the interior operations of the ma- 
chinery was apparent. The Count 
gazed astonished at the result of long 
ee and indomitable energy. 

Jumiger stood beside him holding the 
massive curtain aside, and delightin 
in the Count’samazement. At lengt 
he allowed it to fall, exclaiming, with 
pardonable self-love, ‘Surely this 
must succeed !’ 

The Count resumed his seat, and, 
for some time, was unable to regain 
the composure which he had lost by 
the sight which he had seen. Du- 
miger sat buried in thought. 

‘And when you have succeeded, 
Dumiger,’ said the Count, in a voice 
which he intended to be very kind, 
but whose inflection manifested a 
bitter disappointment, — ‘and when 
you have succeeded, will you be hap- 
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pier? Do you think, Dumiger, that 
greatness adds to happiness? Ah, 
ou know little of the world if you 
lieve this. Besides, remember, 
you may fail, and then how bitter 
your disappointment will be!’ 

Dumiger was seated with his arms 
folded, and scarcely paying any at- 
tention to the Count’s observations : 
his mind was wandering amid the 
planets. 

* Look, Dumiger, you are attached 
to Marguerite.’ 

At the name of Marguerite, Dumi- 
ger raised his head and concentrated 
all his attention. 

* You love her better than all the 
world?’ 

‘Far better,’ said Dumiger. 

‘ For her, like a man of heart, you 
would sacrifice everything?’ continued 
the wily Count. 

Dumiger nodded his head in as- 
sent. 

* Even the clock ?” 

A glow mantled over Dumiger’s 
cheek ; he was about to answer in 
the affirmative, when he remembered 
that the clock had been his com- 

anion for five years past. He had 
ived with it, breathed his own life 
into its movements,—should he re- 
nounce the clock? It, as well as 
Marguerite, had become a part of 
himself ; it had long stood him in the 
place of family, of love, of all those 
enjoyments which youth so wantonly 
and earnestly clings to. The results 
of success, ambition, honours, wealth, 
—all this he would give up for Mar- 
guerite; but his clock—he hesitated. 

The Count repeated the question. 

At that moment a sweet voice 
might be heard carolling one of those 
simple national airs which are dear 
to all nations and all times. Mar- 
guerite had a soft, winning voice, 
well adapted to the song she was 
singing. The Count, as well as Du- 
miger, paused in his conversation ; 
the colour rose again to Dumiger’s 
face as he thought how nearly he was 
on the point of sacrificing his faith, 
and loving the work of his own 
hands more than the admirable 
work of Nature which had been be- 
stowed upon him, and, as he listened, 
he lowered his voice and said, — 

‘For her I would sacrifice even the 
clock ! 

* You shall,’ exclaimed the Count. 

‘I shall!’ said Dumiger, starting 
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from his seat. ‘ Now, in what way 
do you mean, my Lord Count ?” 

‘You know,’ said the Count, ‘the 
value of the prize which is offered by 
the town. It is worth little in money. 
The honour is considered sufficient. 
Then you are to be given high place 
amongst the good citizens, a laurel- 
crown, to ride a white horse, and 
sundry other trumperies.’ 

The Count looked at Dumiger 
while he applied the word trumperies 
to those results which the latter 
had so re, striven for,—for 
which he had been labouring night 
and day. These outward signs of 
the results of great ambition, — 
these to be called trumperies! Du- 
miger looked at the Count with 
astonishment. 

* And yet,’ said he, ‘it is for such 
trumperies men sacrifice their lives, 
sometimes their characters.’ 

The old Count coloured slightly as 
he gave a glance at the riband and 
the star which he wore. Men did 
sometimes say that the Grand Master 
had not obtained all his honours with- 
out sundry sacrifices of one kind and 
another. Dumiger had not intended 
any allusion to these rumours, and 
he was surprized at the Count’s 
change of cclour, for which, at the 
moment, he was unable to assign a 
reason. 

‘Well,’ said the Count, hesitatingly, 
‘as you say you prefer Marguerite’s 
love even to your ambition, let us 
suppose that in one moment you 
were able to attain certain wealth, to 

lace her in a position worthy of her 
high qualities, to be at once on an 
equality with those cf her fellow- 
citizens, who have hitherto— pardon 
me the word — treated her as an in- 
ferior; let us suppose that by some 
extraordinary powers all this could 
be immediately realized ;— then let 
me ask you, would you sacrifice your 
clock ?” 

Dumiger marvelled as he listened. 
He pictured Marguerite adorned with 
all those incidents which lend a new 
charm even to beauty like hers. He 
thought, with that vanity which 
clings to all men,—he thought if she 
were so much admired in her rustic 
dress, what would she be if she could 
rival in luxury and grace the chief 
ladies of Dantzic? He looked round 
the room, and instead of the rudely- 
carved, worn-out chairs, he pictured 
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the most graceful and luxurious sofas ; 
instead of two small, and, in spite of 
all Margucrite’s taste and exertion, 
rather dusty and ungraceful-looking 
rooms, a suite of magnificent apart- 
ments, where he could , gratify every 
taste and find people willing to come 
and applaud it. All this passed 
through his mind, and he did not 
perceive how curiously the Count 
was regarding him ; but at last Du- 
miger was recalled to himself, and he 
thought how little occasion there was 
for him to draw such pictures, as they 
could never be realized ; and why he 
should annoy himself by considering 
this proposition, which could only be 
made him in joke. 

‘But why,’ he said to the Count, 
‘do you make me such a suggestion, 
when I can never hope to obtain 
this ?” 

The Count paused a moment, as 
though to examine Dumiger’s coun- 
tenance still more attentively, and 
then said,— 

* You shall obtain this wealth, and 
much more.’ 

‘I! exclaimed Dumiger, with as- 
tonishment. 

* Yes,’ said the Count; ‘at a great 
price, I know; at a price, however, 
which I think you will still be wil- 
ling to pay for it—for your clock.’ 

* My clock worth that!’ said Du- 
miger ; ‘ who will give it to me?’ 

It was the first time that Dumiger 
had tested, by the opinion of an- 
other, the value of the great work 
which he had achieved, and it grati- 
fied him to hear the magnificent 
offer. 

‘I, said the Count, ‘I will give 
you all I have said; nay, more, I 
will use all my influence to have you 
placed high on the great book of 
the citizens. You shall have every- 
thing to make life happy. Give 
me the clock; sign me a_ paper, 
making over this clock to me; de- 
claring, at the same time, that it is 
your free act and deed, and that you 
never comp vill imme- 
diz tel \ settle that fortune upon you.’ 

‘And yet my cloc k,’ thought Du- 
miger ; “all the honours I h ive an- 
ticipated, the gratification of my am- 
bition, that greatness I have dreamed 
of; can I forget all this ” 

He was about to reply, when the 
door opened and Marguerite entered. 
The length of time that the con- 
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versation lasted had made her im- 
patient; besides, she mistrusted the 
Count. 

He looked annoyed at her appear- 
ance, for he imagined that Dumiger 
was on the point of acceding to his 
terms. 

* Marguerite, I am so rejoiced you 
have come!’ exclaimed Dumiger, as 
though a sudden light had burst 
upon him. ‘The Lord Count has 
offered to buy my clock, and to make 
us rich beyond all expectation; to 
have us placed high amongst the first 
class of the citizens ; in fact, to enable 
us at once to secure all that men pass 
their lifetimes in striving to attain, if 
I will give up my clock and declare 
that I failed in its execution. What 
do you say, Marguerite ?’ 

“What do I say!’ she exclaimed, 
and as she spoke she drew herself 
up to her full height, her brow con- 
tracted, the colour glowed in her 
cheek. ‘And did you hesitate what 
reply to make ?” 

‘I thought of you, Marguerite. 

‘Of me! she replied. ‘Oh, do 
not think of me ; or rather, if you do 
so, think that I would sooner live in 
the most abject poverty, and suffer 
any amount of privation, than part 
with the work, the consummation of 
which will be the glory of your life. 
Part with your clock! no, I would 
sooner sell this hair which you tell 
me you so prize, part with all those 
qué alities which render me dear to 
you ; nay more, I think that I would 
even be content to sacrifice your 
love rather than sce all the results of 
your patient industry wasted, your 
noble ambition sacrificed. ‘Think of 
me, dear Dumiger, but think of me 
only as a part of yourself, as one who 
would give up every hope and every 
future to secure your happiness, that 
is, your faine.’ 

Dumizer rose from his seat, un- 
mindful in whose presence he stood, 
he pressed Marguerite in his arms; 
again the nobility of his mind bright- 
ened in his eye and beamed over his 
countenance. It was another instance 
amid the thousand which, unknown 
to them, were passing around them 
of a man won to noble thoughts by 
a woman's influence, proving that she 
is the animating power to save him 
in all his difliculties ; that she invokes 
and renews all those noble thoughts 
which are concealed in the recesses of 
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his mind. Hers is the light to dis- 
pel the mists which the chill atmo- 
_— of the world hangs around 
the brightest portions of the mind; 
great at all times, greatest of all when, 
in a moment of difficulty, she is 
called upon to decide between the 
good and the evil, between the just 
and the unjust, the generous and the 
mean, the ingenuous and the sophis- 
tical ; and Marguerite, in one glance, 
saw all that Dumiger had failed to 
discover in the Count’s appearance 
and manner,—the dark design, the 
selfish calculation ; her simplicity of 
mind perceived indications of low, 
mean purposes, which he failed to 
discern. Thus is it ever that the 
first impressions, and, above all other 
first impressions, the impressions of 
innocence and youth, are the truest 
and most to be depended on. 

For wherein is it that men—so 
often men of the shrewdest in- 
telligence and keenest intellect — 
deceive themselves by their own 
egregious vanity, — by that vanity 
which makes them prefer to depend 
on the refinements and subtle pro- 
cesses of their own intelligence, rather 
than on the first impressions of the 
mind which Heaven has bestowed 
upon them? They are not satisfied 
with perceiving that a thing is 
good, but they must learn why it 
is so. They are not satisfied with 
knowing that the world is beau- 
tiful, that the harmony of this globe 
and its planets is admirable, but they 
must know the origin of this beauty, 
and the cause of the harmony which 
strikes them with wonder. It is not 
enough for them to be told that they 
are ‘fearfully and wonderfully made,’ 
but they must attend schools to learn 
why they live, move, and have their 
being. Such is man, blinded by his 
self-conceit; blasted not by the excess, 
but by the partial light which bursts 
upon him; whereas woman moves 
clear in her apprehension, because she 
believes that ‘ whatever is, is right ;’ 
and great in her intelligence, because 
she knows she is ignorant. 

The Count saw that all further 
appeals to Dumiger’s interest would 
now be thrown away, but he was not 
on that account to be baffled. 

‘Very well, sir,’ he said, in an 
angry voice ; ‘I make you the greatest 
offer that was ever made to any 
workman in this city, and you reject 
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it with contempt. The day will 
come when you shall repent it. I 
would have saved you, for that wo- 
man’s sake, from the distress and ruin 
which are impending over you, but 
you will not be free. Look to it, sir, 
for there is dangereven now. Your 
success is not so certain. I have it 
in my power to crush you, and your 
pride shall be broken.’ 

So saying, he took up the rouleau 
of gold he had given to Marguerite and 
departed. Dumiger and Marguerite 
stood side by side, alarmed, but still 
unbending ; and yet the man who 
spoke to them was of great power. 
To recite his titles once more :— 
Grand Master ofthe Teutonic Knights, 
President of the City Council; mag- 
nificent in his promise, fierce in his 
resentments, unscrupulous in_ his 
means. For a moment Dumiger 
looked at Marguerite as though he 
were disposed to yield to the tyranny 
of that great man, but a glance from 
her reassured him; and it was with 
a low but formal reverence that he 
opened the door to the illustrious 
visitor, while Marguerite stood proud, 
haughty, and reserved. 

* Did we do wisely ?’ said Dumiger, 
when the door closed upon them. 

‘Wisely!’ exclaimed Marguerite ; 
‘oh, Dumiger! can you doubt it? I 
feel myself worthier of you now that 
I was able to influence you in your 
moment of uncertainty. I say mo- 
ment, for I will not believe that, 
upon reflection, you could have hesi- 
tated in your decision. Better risk 
all and lose all than sacrifice the 
glorious object which you have in 
view. Who would not prefer the 
greatness which must be yours, if 

ou succeed ? and the Count has at 
tte taught us one thing, that success 
is almost certain, — who would not 
prefer this to that wealth of which 
he is so proud, and that eminence 
which it makes him giddy to stand 
on? No, Dumiger, you were in the 
right; and come what may, you will 
feel proud of your decision and self- 
denial.’ 

‘It was you who decided for me,’ 
replied Dumiger, as he pressed her 
lips fondly to his own. 

He toiled throughout the day, and 
the dusk was settling over the town 
when the last wheel was finished and 
the clock completed. 
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THE STAGE AND ITS PROSPECTS. 


THE restoration of Drury Lane 

Theatre to the uses of the Eng- 
lish drama is an event in our stage 
annals too important to be passed 
over in silence. ‘To the issue of this 
experiment the whole profession, 
actors, artists, and authors, are look- 
ing with an anxiety seldom felt 
latterly in theatrical matters. That 
section of the public which still con- 
tinues to sympathise in the fortunes 
of dramatic literature are hardly less 
interested, Bets are making in all 
directions upon the result. We 
cannot venture to strike the odds; 
but we must say that it would be 
more creditable to the taste and feel- 
ings of the betting people to with- 
draw the stakes on both sides, and 
invest them in the support of the 
theatre. 

The difficulties in the way of the 
lessee are obvious and formidable. 
But greater difficulties have been 
overcome by energy and persever- 
ance ; and if the public can be pre- 
vailed upon to exhibit a little mode- 
rate confidence in the capabilities of 
the management, and to make rea- 
sonable allowances at the outset, we 
have no fears about the ultimate 
success of the project. If, on the 
other hand, the public decide the 
fate of the season by the perform- 
ances of the first few weeks, within 
which it is clearly impossible for the 
manager to develope the resources of 
a company now brought together for 
the first time, Mr. Anderson may 
find that he has made great sacrifices 
in an ungrateful cause. ‘The apathy 
of the public is sufficient to bear 
down any enterprise of this kind, 
however brilliant or hopeful the 
auspices under which it is launched. 

The jealousies of the theatrical 
profession are proverbial. Let us 
add that they are also inexplicable. 
Although it is as notorious as any 
ordinary fact in the routine of pro- 
fessional experience that the pro- 
sperity of one theatre contributes 
more or less to the prosperity of all, 
yet it is invariably found that the 
advent of every new theatrical ven- 
ture is met with discouraging whis- 
pers and ominous doubts by those 
very persons who are immediately 
or indirectly interested in its success. 


Instead of hailing such efforts with 
cheering exultation, they depreciate 
them by the gloomiest forebodings. 
The suicidal folly of a course of pro- 
ceeding fraught with such injurious 
results to themselves is even more 
surprising than its bad taste. How 
can the professors of an art expect to 
sustain the profession by which they 
live if they blindly avail themselves 
of every practical opportunity that 
arises of bringing the art itself into 
discredit and contempt? We throw 
out this suggestion distinctly in re- 
ference to Drury Lane Theatre. If 
Mr. Anderson should succeed in re- 
animating the English drama upon 
the scene of some of its noblest tri- 
umphs, reviving in some degree, 
however slight, its fallen popularity, 
he will have conferred a benefit upon 
the whole profession. Without ap- 
pealing, therefore, to any higher sen- 
timent, it is the evident policy of the 
theatrical world to rally roundthe new 
management. We all know how easy 
it is to spread distrust and coldness in 
private circles, already abundantly 
indifferent and sceptical in matters 
relating to the stage; and how much 
mischief is wrought in this way even 
by silent and doubting looks. Now, 
what is wanted is the flow of a little 
genial ardour and enthusiasm, the 
expression of hearty hopes and faith 
in the regeneration of the stage. 
People who understand the machin- 
ery of a theatre are well aware of the 
value of gaining time and confidence 
in the beginning; let them, then, 
cultivate a good opinion at first, 
whatever secret misgivings they may 
have about the final destiny of the 
undertaking ; and should it not rea- 
lise their favourable predictions, let 
it not be said, at least, that it failed 
from want of that cordial support 
from within to which it is, on all ac- 
counts, so justly entitled. There 
will be enough of obstacles to fight 
by and bye without having to strug- 
gle with internal infidelities. It is 
sufficiently hard for the English stage 
to have to maintain an unequal con- 
test against Italian operas and French 
plays, without being exposed to the 
still greater peril of being divided 
against itself. 

There are some circumstances in 
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our social condition which we consi- 
der to be highly encouraging to the 
prospects of Drury Lane. The re- 
cent adoption of early hours for 
closing the principal shops of the 
metropolis, thus releasing a class of 
persons to whom the theatre presents 
a special attraction, is one of them. 
The crowds that frequented Jullien’s 
concerts prove that, at moderate 
prices, there is a floating population 
quite large enough to support the 
establishment ; and although the 
play may not be as tempting to the 
masses as eccentric polkas and a 
crushing clatter of instruments, or 
the benches of the pit as acceptable 
as the open arena, where people can 
get their ribs squeezed together at 
the small charge of a shilling, yet a 
sufficient audience will be left to re- 
ward the enterprise of the manager 
if his entertainments be of a kind to 
suit the tastes of the great wandering 
multitude. 

In the golden dramatic age of 
Elizabeth the general dinner-hour 
was twelve o'clock. In the present 
day most people are only sitting down 
to dinner as the curtain rises in the 
theatre. ‘To this alteration in the 
habits of the upper and middle 
classes one of the principal causes of 
the decline of the stage has long 
been referred. But we suspect that 
late hours have done their worst. 
So long as there was a hope of se- 
ducing the aristocracy from their 
dinners, managers continued to cul- 
tivate that shadowy fashionable pres- 
tige which was formerly considered 
essential to the maintenance of the 
patent theatres. Experience, how- 
ever, has proved that it is not to 
fashionable or aristocratic springs the 
manager must look for the Pactolus 
that is to flow into his treasury. He 
no longer dreams of searching the 
morning papers for announcements 
of the lords and ladies who honoured 
his theatre with their presence on 
the preceding night. Such flattering 
testimonials of patronage in high 
places are reserved for the exclusive 
glory of the French play and the 
Italian Opera. The English drama 
rests upon another and, we cannot 
help thinking, a sounder and broader 
basis. The managers are finding 
this out at last. Anxious as they 
are to conciliate support wherever 
they can get it, they are beginning 
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to perceive that their only safe, real, 
and substantial dependence is upon 
the great bulk of the people, for 
whose enjoyment and instruction the 
drama is written, and in whom re- 
sides the many-coloured life which 
the drama is intended to reflect. 

This truth, obvious as it must 
have been in all times, may be re- 
garded in its practical operation as a 
modern discovery. It is only very 
lately that managers have compre- 
hended the necessity of abandoning 
the forlorn hope of pampering the 
faint appetite of the fashionable 
world, and administering to the more 
vigorous demands of the public, as 
contradistinguished in their collective 
capacity from coteries, cliques, and 
circles. Formerly, the first thing to 
be considered was the fastidiousness 
and ease of the higher ranks; now it 
is the convenience and taste of the 
million—for to that it comes. 

The effect of this discovery upon 
the quality and character of thea- 
trical entertainments cannot be dis- 
guised or evaded. It must very con- 
siderably modify them, draw them 
down from the naked heights they 
once occupied, and bring them closer 
to the hearts and experiences, the 
feelings and intelligence, of the mul- 
titude. The old stage grandeurs, the 
lofty solemnities, the dignified legiti- 
macy, so full of awe and power of a 
grave and heavy kind, will no longer 
draw. 'The manager who should de- 
pend upon such sources alone for the 
success of his speculation, must make 
up his mind to expend his capital 
and close his doors. ‘This is no dis- 
credit to Shakspeare. Changes have 
passed over the world, and it is ne- 
cessary to adapt ourselves to them. 
Shakspeare, who is universal, and as 
independent of modes and customs as 
human genius depicting the passions 
of life through human characteriza- 
tion can be, must always survive, in 
our theatres. But Shakspeare alone, 
and the whole of the wonderful bro- 
therhood of the old drama in his 
train, cannot keep them open. We 
want a drama that shall respond to 
the existing condition of mankind, to 
the progress of the world, to the 
rapid utterances of that political and 
social spirit which has broken up 
the old forms, and stamped a new 
vitality upon society. People are no 
longer satisfied with general delinea- 
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tions of nature ; they demand a more 
vivid excitement, a more stirring and 
practical interest, a more direct ap- 
peal to their own thoughts and sym- 
pathies. The Shakspearean drama 
must come in to shed its steady light 
over the scene, and lift the imagina- 
tion to the summits of poetry; but 
the theatre of our day must mainly 
rely for success upon a living drama. 

No good reason can be assigned 
why this living drama should not be 
ofa high order. It by no means fol- 
lows that the endeavour to command 
popularity must necessarily imply a 
lower standard of art. The most 
enduring popularity in a theatre is 
that which is won by truthfulness, 
conveyed in the most striking man- 
ner. A play to ée/l upon an audience 
of the present day must be effective 
in its structure; but a play may be 
effective in its structure without a 
solitary compromise of its artistical 
integrity, or without a solitary sacri- 
fice to a vulgar taste. We may even 
go much farther. The play which 
developes the highest art in its 
highest perfection is that which is 
the most effective in its structure. 
The dramatist commits a grievous 
mistake who believes that the right 
way to legitimacy lies over that bar- 
ren path which carefully avoids the 
region of what are commonly called 
‘stage effects.’ Like all other things 
in the world, ‘stage effects’ are of 
various kinds — bad as well as good 
—coarse as well as refined—physical 
as well as mental. But no person of 
ordinary intelligence can investigate 
the constitution of a play without 
perceiving that stage etfects of some 
description are essential to its pre- 
sentation before an audience. 

A play is written to be acted, not 
to be read—-it is written for the 
stage, not for the closet. This is the 
chief point to be kept in view. It 
seems almost like tautology to say 
that that which is intended to be 
acted should be composed of action. 
But, considering the dreariness of 
some plays, the scenes without pur- 
pose that enter into them, and the 
way in which the movement of the 
plot is suspended and overlaid by 
talk, the observation is really not so 
superfluous as it appears. If action, 
then, be admitted to be the grand 
aim and end of the drama, we come 
at once to a perception of the impos- 
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sibility of rendering a play what it 
ought to be without having recourse 
to those effects that inevitably arise 
from the resolution of the story into 
a series of actions, that shall take 
place before the eyes of the spec- 
tator. If these actions were to be de- 
scribed, instead of being palpably 
embodied and performed, the play 
would but slightly differ from a no- 
vel ora history. Description belongs 
to the narrative, and not to the dra- 
matic form. 

When, therefore, we demand a 
living drama, more condensed, vivid, 
and exciting than the old one, we by 
no means sanction the notion that 
it must involve a deterioration in art. 
So far from the ascendancy of action 
over all other elements being incom- 
patible with the display of intellec- 
tual and artistic power, we suspect 
that in the best models they will al- 
ways be found associated. Shak- 
speare’s plays are full of action. 
Something is actually done in every 
scene. The stage is constantly occu- 
pied with movement. Every scene 
contributes to and advances the ge- 
neral design. ‘There is nothing-left 
to description that can be exhibited 
bodily. In some of Shakspeare’s 
plays —- Othello, and Romeo and Juliet, 
for example —this principle is ob- 
served so strictly, and carried out so 
completely, that the whole business 
of the plot, from its first movement 
to its last, is enclosed within the 
space of the performance, and en- 
acted visibly before the audience. 
Shakspeare is so remarkable for his 
instinctive adherence to this funda- 
mental law of the drama, that if the 
dialogue were expunged from his 
best plays, and the skeleton action of 
each scene presented in pantomime, 
the plot would be perfectly intelli- 
gible to the spectators. 

Our conviction of the necessity of 
cultivating a living drama, such as 
we have spoken of, in preference to 
resting mainly upon the old writers, 
is strengthened by the failure of Mr. 
Macready in his attempt to revive 
them. We use the word failure in 
reference to the pecuniary results of 
his management, by which he is 
stated to have incurred a heavy loss. 
At the same time, we must observe 
that we do not think Mr. Macready’s 
experiments were in all respects judi- 
cious, or that they can be fairly ac- 
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cepted as final tests upon this ques- 
tion. There was a large expenditure 
in a wrong direction—a waste of 
money that might have been spared 
with advantage. The painter was 
suffered to extinguish the poet, and 
the sumptuousness and scrupulous 
accuracy of minor details (never 
really contemplated by Shakspeare 
himself), bore down and obscured 
the vital essentials of the drama. 
Passion struggled in vain through 
that blinding giitter of stage pomp, 
and attention was distracted from the 
play to the panorama. Repose is in- 
dispensable to a satisfactory enjoy- 
ment of these productions, which 
trust nothing to show, and every 
thing to reason and feeling. 

The fact, however, that Mr. Mac- 
ready, with the strongest company 
that could be selected in his time, 
played Shakspeare, so to speak, at a 
loss, is sufficient to discourage future 
managers from trusting their for- 
tunes exclusively in a similar venture. 
They must enlarge their scheme, and 
embrace the horizon of living man- 
ners, habitudes, and tastes. And this, 
we believe, is the feature in Mr. An- 
derson’s design, upon which the suc- 
cess of Drury Lane may be expected 
to depend. 

It is hardly necessary to suggest 
that it must be conducted with skill 
and judgment, or it will run the 
risk of degenerating into the excesses 
of the French and melo-dramatic 
fchools. The demands of art must 
still be respected, only vivified and 
heightened in the treatment. Plays 
have been latterly produced with 
great éclat, that are recommended by 
no higher quality than that of being 
what is technically designated stagey. 
If a play be stagey, it is sure of being 
received with ap pl wuse. But if there 
be nothing better in it, its popularity 
is calculated finally to lower the 
public taste, and weaken the infiu- 
ence of the drama. The kind of play 
to which we allude may be detected 
at once by the ingenuity with which 
it combines a variety of effective, but 
common-place and threadbare ‘ situ- 
ations, upon the force of which it 
takes its stand. It is a piece of me- 
chanism made to strike at certain 
points, but evolving no results. The 
intervals between these points of col- 
lision, instead of being occupied to a 
purpose, have no other purpose in 
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them than that of conducting us up 
to the sudden effects in which they 
terminate. It is very like a musical 
clock, which once in the hour plays 
a tune, or turns out its little fantoccini 
figure, the pauses between emitting 
no sounds but the ticking of the ma- 
chinery in the process of maturing 
itself for a crash. ‘he grand mistake 
committed in plays of this kind is, 
that character, passion, and story are 
rendered subservient to the produe- 
tion of effective ‘ situations, instead 
of the ‘ situations’ being made sub- 
servient to, and consequent upon, 
these higher elements. Now, the de- 

scription of drama required by the 

present age is that which shall most 
successfully combine both. 

A notion exists in the green-room 
that the decadence of the stage may 
be traced in a great measure to a 
falling off in the literature of the 
drama. We protest against this judg- 
ment. There is abundant evidence of 
dramatic talent afloat in other forms 
to prove that it is founded in error 
The fact is, that the difficulties of 
access to the stage, the unavoidable 
delays, and the uncertainty of the 
rewards, have forced dramatic wri- 
ters to cultivate surer paths of au- 
thorship, in which they suffer less 
disappointment, and obtain steadier 
returns. But, independently of the 
causes which have thus divoreed 
them from the theatre, a more ob- 
vious source of the decline of the 
stage and its literature may be re- 
ferred to the stage itself. ‘The maté- 
riel no longer exists upon which the 
dramatist can rely for the complete 
representation of a great design. The 
increase of the number of theatres 
has dispersed the actors, and instead 
of finding the most skilful artists col- 
lected together, as they used to be 
under the old system, we must now 
be content with a few leading per- 
formers, putting up as well as we 
can with mediocrity in the rest. It 
we want a Lady Teazle, we find her 
in one house, but we must go to an- 
other for Sir Peter, pick Mrs. Can- 
dour out of a third, and search in 
vain for Charles Surface. It is very 
evident that the dramatist must to 
some extent address himself to such 
means of representation as are avail- 
able to him, and that, in the present 
state of the stage, it would be hope- 
less to construct a play that should 
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make demands upon a company 
which the company did not possess 
adequate power to discharge. When 
Sheridan and Colman wrote, the dra- 
matist was taxed to the utmost to 
supply a whole worthy of the various 
performers who were to be engaged 
in it; the case is exactly the reverse 
now, for he is taxed to the utmost to 
keep his plan within the limits and 
adapted to the peculiarities of a few 
popular performers, or he will fail 
egregiously. Formerly the actors 
studied the dramatist, now the dra- 
matist must study the actors. If the 
literature of the drama be not as 
wide in its reach, and as varied in its 
colouring, as formerly, the practical 
explanation will be found in the 
breaking up and scattering of the 
actors. 

Should Mr. Anderson’s enterprise 
succeed, he will have it in his power 
to do much towards the remedy of 
the evil as it affects both actor and 
author. He begins in a spirit from 
which we augur well; and, being 
resolved to throw open his manage- 
ment to the reception of new plays, 
to encourage their production, and 
bestow pains and cost upon their 
representation, we may hope to sce 
such a company collected under 
his auspices as will ultimately re- 
spond to the highest ambition of the 
dramatist. Considering time and 
opportunities, the 
artists is as promising as could have 
been expected. Some of 
whose abilities we hear favourable 
accounts, are new to the metropolis, 
and must win their way to reputa- 
tion. ‘The moment is fortunate for 
the trial of their talents, and if they 
realize the expectations excited by 
the reports which have preceded 
them, they will prove valuable acqui- 
sitions. Others are amongst the 
established celebrities, including Mr. 
Anderson himself, Mr. Vandenhoff, 
Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Nisbett, and Miss 
Vandenhoff. But it is not upon the 
force or attraction of names the lessee 
builds his hopes, but upon the com- 
pleteness of the ensemble. A care- 
fully-cast play, in which all the parts 
are filled judiciously, is infinitely 
more rational and agreeable than a 
play with a solitary star in it. Mr. 
Anderson wisely eschews stars —a 
resolution which we hope he will 
firmly maintain, trusting to the good 


present list of 


them, of 
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sense of the public for a just appre- 
ciation of the advantages of a system 
which, instead of lighting up one 
character or two, and leaving the 
remainder in comparative darkness, 
aims at illuminating the whole. 

The star-system, we believe, owes 
its, origin to Mr. Elliston. It has 
done more injury to the drama than 
all the other causes of theatrical deca- 
dence added together. It has insen- 
sibly led to new and spurious forms of 
dramatic literature, and generated a 
mushroom brood of plays of all sizes, 
shapes, and aims, which, manufac- 
tured to the pattern of particular 
actors, are perfectly uscless in other 
hands. Upon the stage itself its 
ruinous effects are felt in a spirit of 
imitation, on the one hand, which 
annihilates individuality, and, on the 
other, in the repression of all rising 
talent, or, more strictly, of talent 
that might rise if it were allowed the 
opportunity. ‘The star strides the 
histrionic globe like a Colossus. He 
must appear in gigantic type in the 
bills; which must announce his ap- 
pro ic hing engageme nt in ene omit astic 
phrases, that have pretty much the 
same effect as if an author were to 
panegyrize his own book in the pre- 
face ; and every appearance must be 
recorded in the same advertisement 
in the same spirit. ‘The luminary 
must outshine the whole planetary 
system. He is, in fact, the planetary 
system himself, and all the rest are 
nebulx. In the distribution of the 
stage business he occupies the centre 
and foreground of the picture, and 
the other characters are merely 
grouped round his pedestal. The 
consequence is that, wherever star- 
ring has beer adopted, the Stage has 
ceased to be a ‘Temple of Art, or 
School of Acting. Its employment 
in provincial theatres has led to the 
most ludicrous results. Every actor 
from London, although in London 
he may never have risen above the 
grade of a Roman citizen, insists out 
of London on being presented in con- 
spicuous type with the usual hon- 
ours; and Mr. iiubbub, who was 
never heard of, or known only i 
some subordinate position, in the 
Haymarket or the Lyceum, comes 
out at a country town as the cele- 
brated comedian of that name from 
one or both of those houses. Mr. 
Anderson has wisely determined to 
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discourage a system which is so fatal 
to the collective fidelity of represent- 
ation, and to trust to combination 
rather than to single features. There 
can be no doubt that he is right, and 
that the plan upon which he is pro- 
ceeding is that which is most con- 
ducive to the best interests of the 
drama. Even the actors who have 
thriven by starring must secretly 
acknowledge to themselv es, although 
they cannot be expected to acknow- 
ledge it to anybody else, that they 
have made their profits by a dead 
loss to the stage. 

The final impression of a dramatic 
representation depends on general 
unity, and not on the special excel- 
lence of particular parts. A great 
actor will always attract crowded 
houses, but the greatest actors would 
gradually lose their power over the 
sympathies of the audience if they 
were surrounded by a troupe of un- 
trained performers who mangled the 
text, distorted the action, and, from 
ignorance of the art of subordinate 
colouring (if we may so venture to 
describe the function of minor cha- 
racterization) destroyed the illusion 
of the scene. Some of the smallest 
parts in the Shakspearean drama 
demand high skill in elocution, and 
looking to the condition of the 
modern stage, which rarely enables 
such slight parts to be properly cast, 
much surprise has been expressed at 
the apparent prodigality with which 
isolated passages of this kind are 
scattered about. But late researches 


into the history of the theatres of 


the sixteenth century have discovered 
that careful provision was made 
for the faithful delivery of these 
scrap parts, which, instead of being 
entrusted to inferior hands, were 
doubled by the principal actors. 
The poet, therefore, was safe, although 
at some cost of individualizations. 
The example, however, is valuable, 
as shewing how necessary it was felt 
to be to give as much becoming 
expression and energy to the lowest 
as to the loftiest parts of a play. 
Much is in the hands of managers, 
much also in the power of the actors 
themselves. They have an interest 
in common, and should combine to 
sustain it. Studious rehearsals, and 
the reasonable sacrifices of personal 


claims to the paramount claims of 


art, cannot fail in the end to com- 
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mand success. In some respects 
we are afraid it must be admitted 
that our stage has not been conducted 
with sufficient attention to these im- 
portant considerations. Plays with 
us are sometimes got up in such 
haste, that the first performance 
hardly deserves to be regarded as 
a dress rehearsal, and it occasionally 
happens that a piece has nearly ex- 
hausted its run before all the actors 
in it have become easy in their 
parts. They order these matters 
better in France, where the re- 
hearsals are so frequent that the 
first night’s representation is as per- 
fect at all points as it can be ren- 
dered. It is no doubt quite possible 
to overdo this work of preparation, 
and to wear out the freshness of the 
performers in prolonged and mono- 
tonous rehearsals. But this is the 
abuse of a good custom, and we are 
not arguing ‘for abuses of any sort. 

We havea strong confidence in the 
new management of Drury Lane, and 
shall be disappointed if the full capa- 
bilities of the company be not brought 
out judiciously. As we have already 
observed, much is in the power of 
the actors themselves. If they sin- 
cerely resolve to dispense with the 
assertion of professional pretensions 
which might be conceded to them 
under other circumstances, and if 
they throw themselves zealously into 
the work that lies before them, there 
is good hope for Mr. Anderson's en- 
terprize. ‘The occasion is one that 
demands sacrifices and union on all 
sides. Few events in the theatrical 
annals of late years have been fraught 
with such influential consequences. 
If this effort to restore Drury Lane 
to its original purposes should be 
attended with success, it will widen 
the field of artistic exertion, and be- 
stow a boon of incalculable magni- 
tude upon the profession at large. 
Every person engaged in it should 
think of this, and strive honestly to- 
wards its accomplishment. 

The re-building of the Olympic 
Theatre, and its opening under the 
liberal management of Mr. Watts, is 
another incident of the season w hich 
promises efficient help towards the 
regeneration of the drama. As far 
as we are enabled to judge from the 
first steps of the management, the 
Olympic bids fair to take a legiti- 
mate position amongst the metro- 
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politan theatres. The company is 
unusually strong for so small a house. 
Its strength lies chiefly in comedy, 
and amongst the men. The diff 
culty with which the manager seems 
likely to be chiefly perplexed is, not 
how he shall cast his parts, but how 
he shall cast his actors. It will be 
no easy task to give full occupation 
to Meadows, Compton, Scharf, and 
Wigan, whose specialities are ofaclass, 
or classes, that cannot be always em- 
braced in the same piece. So far as 
they are concerned, Mr. Watts la- 
bours under that trouble to which 
managers are so rarely exposed, and 
which may be described as l’embarras 
des richesses. But the more numerous 
the resources of a theatre the greater 
the variety in the results; and a 
succession of new pieces, written with 
a view to the particular idiosyncra- 
sies of his actors, will speedily relieve 
Mr. Watts of much anxiety on this 
score. ‘The principal actresses are, 
Mrs. Mowatt, Mrs. Seymour, and 
Miss Vining. Here there is enough 
of contrasted talent to satisfy the re- 
quisitions of the theatre. In charac- 
ters of a gentle and poetical spirit, 
which do not make any heavy de- 
mands on the physical energy or 
the utterance of profound passion, 
Mrs. Mowatt always appears to ad- 
vantage. In high comedy and the 
domestic drama, of mixed pathos and 
humour, Mrs. Seymour brings grace 
and strength to the company. Miss 
Vining, without possessing equally 
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striking characteristics, is well quali- 
fied for a general range of parts. In 
addition to these chief supports of 
the house there is a catalogue of 
names, including Mr. Davenport, the 
Marshalls, and others, whose com- 
bination justifies the most favourable 
anticipations. 

Upon the whole, we have arrived 
at a crisis in the fortunes of the stage 
which we hope all persons interested 
in its prosperity will endeavour to 
turn to advantage. The drama has 
of late years undergone many fearful 
spasms, and its recovery has been 
more than once despaired of. For 
ourselves, we have never relinquished 
our faith in its permanency. Poli- 
tical and social convulsions have pe- 
netrated to green-rooms as they have 
to the cabinets of ministers and the 
thrones of kings; but the stage can 
be no more overthrown than the 
state, although, like the state, it may 
be paralyzed for a period, or even 
compelled to adapt its forms to new 
exigencies and strange theories. The 
drama is a vital principle, and must 
survive all vicissitudes as long as 
civilization endures. We look, there- 
fore, with confidence to the future. 
Managements may fail or triumph; 
but, whatever fate awaits the strug- 
gles of those who thus heroically place 
themselves in the breach, each fresh 
act of devotion is a sure gain to the 
cause, and entitles the movers in it 
to all honour and support. 


CISTUS LEAVES, 


- 
N EVER more 
Shall my footstep press the heather 
Lightly by the side of thine, 
As that sunset hour together 
Forth we went where streamlets 
shine, 
With romance and leisure gladden’d, 
Pilgrims twain to Poesy’s shrine— 
Never more! 


Never more 
Pausing where the breezy moorland 
Rose abrupt from forest glade, 
Shall we watch the white sheep 
shearing, 
Shepherd carle and rustic maid, 
And while in sweet heart worship 
Loving all things God has made— 
Never more! 


Never more 
On our path a shadow falleth, 
Chilling us with blight malign ; 
Earth and earth's distrusts have 
mingled 
With those feelings once divine, 
And our spirit dreams shall wander, 
One in thought, to Poesy’s shrine, 
Never more! 


Never more 
Shalt thou ope with me the portal 
Leading to the enchanted shore ; 
White wings of the lost immortal 
Wave not round thee as of yore, 
And the silver cord is loosened 
From our hearts for evermore! 


Sutuertanp C. G. 
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THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 


BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 


Part X. Cuap. XLII. 


| pee from exhibiting any of the dis- 

appointment or despair customary 
with slighted lovers, John felt that a 
vast burden was removed from his 
mind, and a great cloud from his 
future. The old sanguine spirit rose 
again elastic and defiant, whispering 
that his dreams and hopes might yet 
be realized, and he immediately com- 
menced dreaming and hoping more 
extravagantly than ever. 

So decided and immediate was the 
improvement in his health, that his 
uncle now proposed carrying into 
effect a measure which nothing but 
John’s illness had delayed. This 
was a removal to a country-house he 
had lately purchased. 

‘A place,’ he said, ‘ which he had 
heard of as likely to suit him; and, 
as it seemed a good investment, and 
would strengthen his standing in the 
county, he had secured it.’ 

Amy was delighted at the pro- 
position, and overwhelmed him with 
questions. 

* What was the place like? Was 
it like St. Pyne’s? Probably not 
halfso pretty. Were there any rooks 
about it ?? to which queries her uncle 
returned for answer that he could 
not satisfy her, having never yet seen 
it himself. 

It was arranged that John, Amy, 
and the Vicar, should set off that 
afternoon in a carriage of their host's, 
also a late purchase, while he himself 
would precede them by railway, a 
mode of travelling he preferred, and 
receive them on their arrival. 

Accordingly the vehicle — a dark- 
coloured, bandsome travelling -car- 
riage — made its appearance at the 
appointed time; and the most com- 
fortable corner having been selected 
for John, he took his seat in it, so 
invested and overwhelmed with a 
multitude of coats, cloaks, and shawls, 
in Amy’s extreme care of him, that 
he looked more like a Turkish female 
in her walking costume than a young 
soldier of this present century. The 
day was fine and frosty, the horses 
smoked and steamed, and the wheels 
rattled smoothly along the iron-bound 


turnpike-road. John was full of 
fun; his spirits were on the rebound, 
his gaiety was infectious, and Amy’s 
ready laugh rung merrily out in the 
clear air, causing many a careworn 
traveller to turn and gaze after the 
blooming, joyous face, that was 
whirled rapidly by,—while unaccus- 
tomed smiles stole over the settled 
gravity of the Vicar. 

Three hours brought them plea- 
santly*to a lodge-gate; on reaching 
which John uttered an exclamation 
of surprise, and leant hastily forward 
to look about him. The gate opened 
on a dark avenue of magnificent trees, 
among which were standing some 
men, one of whom John recognized 
as Mr. Barker, apparently superin- 
tending the operation of selecting and 
marking with a streak of white paint 
some of the largest, thereby dooming 
themtothe axe. Emerging from the 
shade of the wood they passed into 
a park; and now John’s wondering, 
doubtful surmise, was converted into 
certainty ; for, standing before them 
in the midst of the park, its grey 
walls, and turrets, and buttresses lit 
by the wintry—as it had been when 
he last saw it, by the autumn — sun, 
was Basnet House. 

He sank back into the carriage in 
complete bewilderment, heedless of 
Amy’s exclamations of delight at the 
scene, or the Vicar’s soberer admira- 
tion. The carriage swept steadily on 
and drew up at the principal entrance. 
On the steps stood Richard Faunce. 

‘Uncle,’ cried Amy, springing out, 
‘this beautiful place, this grand 
place, can’t really be yours !’ 

* Indeed! why not ?’ said her uncle, 
quietly. ‘At any rate, my money 
has paid for it.’ 

‘And why did they sell it? in- 
quired John, hurriedly, at last find- 
ing the use of his tongue. 

‘Because they wanted money, 
John. The noble owner’ (a slight 
curl of the lip) ‘ was somewhat ex- 
travagant in his youth, and is paying 
for it in hisage. Hereditary descent 
is very favourable to the develope- 
ment of extravagance. Lightly got 
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is lightly spent. J shall scarcely 
part with the property for the same 
reason as he has done.’ 


Cuap. 


To have found Basnet House a 
ruin and the grounds a wilderness — 
to have heard his footsteps echo hol- 
lowly in the empty, cobwebbed halls, 
tenanted only by the dim, sad shades 
of those who had once enlivened them 
—to have seen her who filled his 
thoughts come back at the beck of 
his fancy and for a moment brighten 
the remembered scene by one of her 
sweet, thoughtful smiles — this would 
have had, for John's poetic soul, a 
touch of sweetness mingled with its 
sadness. Day-dreams would have 
thronged in, cheering, as with wintry 
sunbeams, the desolation. But his 
imagination, though it would have 
been lively enough in such a case, 
drooped its wings in the presence of 
the new proprietor and Mr. Barker, 
before whom day-dreams fled like 
spirits at cockcrow, and the very 
sound of whose voices was an exor- 
cism to all poetic fancies. If he had 
taken no peculiar interest in the 
place, their presence in it would have 
seemed to him incongruous, but, 
teeming as the house was with re- 
collections of the old inhabitants, it 
was positively sacrilegious. 

Sitting in the library, which, ex- 
cept that the portraits haddisappeared 
from the walls, bore the same aspect 
as formerly (for the furniture had 
been sold with the house, and to 
complete this arrangement was the 
cause of the visit of Mr Barker and 
Mr. Rush to Basnet House)— sitting 
in the library, lost in reverie, with 
the remembered face haunting his 
memory and the low voice his ear, 
John would start at the rustle of fe- 
male garments near, and turn eager 
and flushed, almost expecting, for 
one unreasoning moment, to find his 
dream a reality; but it would be 
only Amy—Amy with her blooming 
face lit with enjoyment instead of 
romance, affection instead of chival- 
rous sentiment. And sceing John 
look dismal and disappointed, she 
would fondle and coax the shadows 
from his face and his soul, till at 
length one day, in a soft moment, 
he made a confidante of her. 

Not that he ever volunteered a 
detailed narrative of the loss of his 
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So saying, the new proprietor led 
the way into the house. 
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heart; but he described Eleanor to 
Amy—her face, and form, and tastes, 
and character, quoting her sentiments 
and sayings in such terms that only 
a very little female intuition was ne- 
cessary to divine the whole matter. 

He would tell her, in a voice a 

little husky and broken, but which, 
as he fancied, expressed only indiffer- 
ence, how Eleanor used to sit in that 
very chair, drawing and listening as 
he read extracts from the old poets— 
sometimes, at the tenderer passages, 
bending over the paper till her droop- 
ing hair hid the moist shine of her 
eye and the heightened colour of 
her cheek —sometimes, as the lines 
marched bold and martial, forgetting 
her work, forgetting all but the 
sounding noble words, as she raised 
her head and turned her glowing 
face full upon him, till he startled 
her back to her drawing by reading 
the author's thoughts, not in the 
page, but by their reflexion in her 
speaking countenance. And in the 
closing evening, when the landscape 
without faded into dusky confusion, 
and the sighing tree-tops could only 
be distinguished as they stood against 
the stormy sky, and the reflexion of 
the firelight in the window-pane 
looked like a great bonfire in the 
distant shadowy woods, he would 
tell her how at the same hour he 
used to sit listening to old tunes 
played by Eleanor, seemingly as an 
invocation to the spirit of the past, 
who straightway answered to the 
call and filled the room, till the real, 
busy, daylit and gaslit, buying and 
selling world in the distance, appeared 
to be the dream and this the reality ; 
and how these scenes, though enacted 
but afew weeks since, seemed to have 
happened very long ago. 

Then he would describe how the 
leasure received from these and the 
ike impressions led him to consider 

whether there was not in the pic- 
turesque a deeper meaning than met 
the eye—whether it did not appeal 
to the judgment as well as the taste 
— whether man would not lose some 
of his manhood with the influences 
that were melting away — and 
whether the new material ones would 
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effectually or worthily replace them ; 
all which was so much Hebrew to 
Amy, who was more solicitous (see- 
ing how John revelled in such to- 
pics) to know about the colour of 
Miss Basnet’s eyes and hair, her 
height, and style of dress. And then 
perceiving that his tone though en- 
thusiastic was sad, she was almost 
ready to believe his affection unre- 
quited, and would have thought so, 
only she was certain that anybody 
whom John loved must love John; 
but there was clearly something un- 
fortunate in it, so she would pity 
from her heart both him and Elea- 
nor, ignorant, in her simplicity, that 
a thoughtful and poetic soul, fasten- 
ing on life with the firmer hold that 
the linked grasp of love bestows, is 
scarcely to be pitied even in mis- 
fortune. 

Then he would speak of Lord 
Aventayle—of his stately courtesy, 
his fine mind, his apathy, and the re- 
gret it caused him; of the attach- 
ment that both he and his daughter 
felt for the place, endeared as it was 
by a thousand recollections, and by 
uninterrupted descent from a long 
line of ancestors. He told her, too, 
of Eleanor’s visit to his uncle, the 
cause of which he had lately learnt 
from his relative. She had found 
out from Mr. Keene that Mr. Faunce 
was in treaty, by his agents, for Bas- 
net House, and she had gone to Cot- 
ton Lodge in order to manage, if 
possible, to redeem, with some 
money of her own, a part of the 
estate to which both she and her 
father were especially attached. 

These particulars were listened to 
by Amy with the utmost sympathy, 
mixed with regret that these inter- 
esting persons should have been 
obliged to quit the home they loved 
so well. Fresh interest, too, was 
added to the wonder with which she 
rambled about the house and grounds 
accompanied by her father, who was 
of old a dabbler in antiquarian lore, 
and fastened on the food thus pre- 
sented to him with great appetite. 
The grand rvoms, the spacious stair- 
cases, with their heavy carved balus- 
trades and stained-glass windows 
painted with armorial bearings, the 
great stone helmets (the device of 
the Basnet family), surmounting post 
and gateway, caused Amy to think 
herself in an enchanted castle. It 
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was incredible that such a residence 
should really belong to anybody 
bearing the name of "Faunce. She 
would stand in the deep embrasure 
of a turret-window gazing at the 
grand prospect enclosed by its high 
narrow frame, stretching away over 
park and wood and water into the 
blue distance, and figure to herself 
the stately peer and his beautiful 
daughter, as John had described 
them, forming the foreground of 
the scene, unconsciously feeling 
the while that she, and the Vicar, 
and all of them, were but stray 
visitors in scenes of grandeur to which 
they had no right. In truth Amy 
was a little out of place here—a 
daisy in a hothouse. 

But the charm of antiquity was 
not likely to haunt the place much 
longer. Mr. Barker was its sworn 
foe,—‘ What was it,’ he would ask, 
*but a record of absurdities, from 
the effects of which we were still 
suffering? A record of times when 
tyrants domineered and slaves suc- 
cumbed, and the whole system of 
society was founded on one vast de- 
lusion?’ So he set to work, con 
amore, to remove it, and walked 
about the house all day with a two- 
foot rule in his hand, deciding where 
doorways were to be built up and 
where new ones were to be opened. 
‘The stained-windows were to be re- 
placed by plain ones, that kept out 
the wind quite as well and let in 
more light; the coats of arms and 
devices, against which !:e had a par- 
ticular spite, never psscing one of 
them without a glance of disgust, 
were to be obliterated. 

The window of the great staircase 
especially excited his animosity. On 
it was depicted the ceremony of dub- 
bing a knight. The young warrior 
was being invested with his spurs by 
a lady clad in quaint drapery, the 
folds of which seemed rather scanty 
as she stooped to perform the office ; 
and around were grouped the spon- 
sors and spectators, all looking earn- 
estly in one direction with praise- 
worthy decorum, and all very much 
alike in the face—indeed a family 
resemblance to these might also be 
traced in the allegorical figures of 
Chastity, Valour, and Faith, that 
hovered overhe: id, and in the saints 
who smiled grimly round the bor- 
der. But while the drawing of the 
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figures was in a style to have won 
the heart of Mr. Pugin, the colours 
were rich and splendid, casting a 
ruddy twilight glow. 

Amy running up the staircase one 
morning found Mr. Barker directing 
the operations of a couple of work- 
men who were apparently about to 
remove the window, part of the stone- 
work being already taken out. 

‘What are you doing with the 
window, Mr. Barker?’ asked Amy, 
pausing with her hand on the broad 
banister ; ‘ does it want mending 

‘No, but it wants removing,’ re- 
plied Mr. Barker, dogmatically ; 
‘and therefore it is to be removed.’ 

‘Oh, goodness! removed! surely 
my uncle didn’t order it ?’ 

‘ Your uncle leaves these things to 
me, and I have ordered it,’ replied 
Mr. Barker. 

* But you won't do it directly, will 
you, Mr. Barker? you'll wait till I've 
spoken to my uncle? till I have 
begged him to let it stay?’ 

Mr. Barker was a man of few 
words, especially to young ladies, 
whom he regarded as the very ex- 
crescences of animated nature; he 
simply nodded to the workmen, who 
had paused in their operations, as a 
signal for them to proceed. 

Amy was in despair—she flew 
down the stairs. Luckily Richard 
Faunce was just passing through 
the hall. 

‘Uncle, uncle,—running up to 
him breathlessly, and hanging on 
his arm,—‘ you'll let the window stay, 
the beautiful window, won't you ?” 

‘What window are you talking 
about?” he asked; looking down 
over his shoulder at the rosy, ap- 
pealing face. 

Amy pointed to it. 

‘Mr. Barker is going to remove 
it —the window that everybody looks 
at and admires, and that has been 
there nobody knows how long — but 
you won't let him, will you?’ 

‘Pooh!’ said he; ‘1 leave these 
a to Barker;’ and was walking 
on. But Amy redoubled her sup- 
plications, and Richard Faunce hav- 
ing taken a sort of liking to his 
pretty, good-tempered, little niece, 


turned back to look at the object of 


controversy, which he had scarcely 
even glanced at, and never noticed, 
before. 

‘Why it seems to be doing no 
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harm; let it stay, Barker, as she 
wishes it,’ said he; and Mr. Barker, 
with an increased grimness of aspect, 
shrugged his shoulders and unwil- 
lingly relinquished the design. 

In such small matters Amy had 
more influence than any one else 
with her uncle. It was something 
new to him to find one who took an 
interest, not in his pursuits, but in 
himself; something quite as new to 
see ever before him, when at home, 
a household fairy lending the same 
charm to the hearth that, in the old 
days of poetic faith, dryads lent to 
the wood, nymphs to the fountain. 
Springs rusted from long inaction 
were moved, and their motion 
troubled him. Faint glimmerings 
dawned, not created but recalled, of 
the meaning of home; and having 
his three new-found relatives, with 
their common interests and interlaced 
affections, ever before him, strange 
contrasts would involuntarily arise 
of the sympathetic with the self-con- 
centrated existence. Positively he 
began to feel something like compla- 
cency at quitting his office or his 
meeting; not that he ever quitted 
these any earlier, but he felt a vague 
sense of something pleasant awaiting 
his return. 

Should any of my practical readers 
ever feel the like weakness sapping 
his strong purpose and rendering his 
clear aim dim and doubtful, I recom- 
mend, as the very best mode of es- 
caping temptation, immediate emi- 
gration to the United States. There 
he will eat, drink, think, and, if he 
chooses, sleep in public. He will 
associate, not mingle, with his kind, 
like the shillings in his own pocket. 
Should he still find himself taking 
an undue interest in any of the spe- 
cies that cross his path, he can nip 
the foible in the bud by taking his 
portmanteau and walking off to the 
hotel in the next block. His expa- 
triation need not be for ever — indeed 
a man of the age can scarcely be ex- 
patriated, because the habitable globe 
is to hima vast nativeland. Return- 
ing after a time, he may possibly find 
lite in England as distinguished by 
the absence of narrow sympathies 
and enervating attachments as it now 
is on the other side of the Atlantic; 
that we, his countrymen, no longer 
mingle as rills in a fountain but as 
drops in the ocean. 
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Mr. Namby had seized an early 
opportunity of paying Mr. Faunce a 
visit, principally in order to advise 
him to discharge all watchers and 
gamekeepers, and to encourage the 
practice of poaching on his estate. 
He signalised his arrival by procur- 
ing a Punch’s show to be sent out of 
the village, because, as he said, the 
hanging-scene would have the effect 
of familiarizing the spectators with 
the idea of capital punishment, while 
the frequent personal encounters of 
the hero with his foes tends to en- 
courage the brutalizing practice of 
self-defence. 

Mr. Rush made numerous attempts 
at proselytism among the tenantry 
and in the village, in which he was 
but partially successful, for at the 
very outset of his mission he received 
a black eye, together with a good 
deal of abuse, from one John Hodges, 
a young farmer, to whom he had 
broached some of his doctrines, sup- 
porting them by a few disparaging 
remarks about the Basnet family. 
When he reappeared with a green 
shade over his eye Amy shewed so 
much sympathy for his hurt (indeed 
she couldn't bear to see even a reptile 
harmed), that her solicitude quite 
won the little man’s heart, and he 
became excessively courteous and 
gallant in his manner to her. He 
even made an approach to smartness 
in some additions to his wardrobe 
(which excited the high displeasure 
of Mr. Barker, expressed chiefly in 
scornful glances), and behaved with 
such strange jauntiness when in her 
society, as to make it appear probable 
that he set her compassion down to 
the score of his own personal attrac- 
tions—smiling on her occasionally 
most bewitchingly, and softening 
down the rough edges of his most 
favourite theories when she was by. 

It was while confined to the house 
from this misadventure that Mr. 
Rush, who never neglected an op- 
portunity of promulgating his re- 
markable views, began to impart 
them to the Vicar, in whom he found 
a patient and courteous listener. He 
lost no time in affording him a few 
glimpses of the promised land, which 
caused the good man’s hair to stand 
on end. At first he confined him- 
self to the proem of his Paradise 
Regained, delivering dazzling and 
poetic prophecies of the coming glo- 
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ries of our race, and depicting man 
struggling through the mists of error 
into a blaze of noonday intelligence, 
while Mr. Faunce sat silent, being 
completely overpowered; as Mr. 
Rush afterwards said, it was like 
a Hindoo listening to a missionary. 
Mistaking his speechlessness for ac- 
quiescence, Mr. Rush, striking while 
the iron was hot, presented to him a 
pamphlet he had written on the 
Rights of Man, requesting him to 
introduce it in his parish, which 
proposition the Vicar received much 
in the same way as if he had been 
asked to be godfather to an illegiti- 
mate child. Nothing daunted at his 
declining to become an instrument 
of popular instruction, Mr. Rush, 
after the approved fashion of modern 
apostles, began to knock Mr. Faunce’s 
idols about his ears, attacking the 
sheltering and picturesque but delu- 
sive deities with great ardour, till he 
was interrupted by the grave dis- 
pleasure of his listener, whom he 
then perceived to be still in too 
thorny and unploughed a state to 
receive the good seed with any pros- 
pect of a crop. 

‘The Vicar could not, like thinkers 
of the young generation, when a new 
doctrine was presented to him, hold 
his judgment in suspense till his rea- 
son decided it. It was at once, with 
him, referred to an internal standard 
of right and wrong, fixed by nature 
and corrected by time—a mode of 
measurement that suited well enough 
one of his age, profession, and habits. 
As might be expected, the opinions 
of Mr. Rush and his friends excited 
his surprise, and their wide-spread 
influence his alarm. He began 
to sigh for his rural nook and his 
idle pruning-knife. Visions haunted 
him of the garden turned to a wil- 
derness and his orderly parish to @ 
hotbed of moral reform. ‘Com Barry, 
who also yearned to get back to his 
household deities, augmented these 
imaginary terrors by conjuring up 
melodramatic scenes of house-break- 
ing and midnight robbery, of which 
St. Pyne’s was the theatre; hinted 
darkly at disreputable-looking va- 
grants who had of late visited the 
vicarage, ostensibly seeking charity 
or work, but in reality reconnoitering 
the premises with a view to subse- 
quent felonious operations during 
his absence, for which he had him- 
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self been unprepared till within half- 
an-hour of bis departure, but which 
these subtle invaders of domestic 
peace had doubtless foreseen and 

rovided for months before. At 

ome Tom was an oracle on many 
points; in atmospheric predictions 
more infallible than the barometer 
and weathercock combined; tho- 
roughly conversant with the results 
attending the flight of magpies, chirp- 
ing of crickets, croaking of ravens, 
and other indications of good or ill- 
luck; given tothe occult practices of 
witchcraft, fortune-telling, and the 
necromantic ceremonies of Hallow- 
e’en and St. John’s Eve, which fear- 
ful festivals he observed religiously, 
a rites that the maids be- 

eld with awe, and from which they 
proceeded to bed in a state of nervous 
excitement productive of nocturnal 
ghostly visions and hysterical noises, 
such as led not unfrequently to the 
conviction that there were thieves in 


Cuarp 

‘A fine prospect that, sir; but you 
should have seen it in the autumn,’ 
said John, seated at the breakfast- 
table. 

He was addressing the Vicar, who 
was standing in the deep embayed 
window, looking out on the spacious 
park stretching away to the skirts of 
the wood filled with mighty oaks, 
whose growth told of centuries past 
since they were acorns — beyond 
which, plainly seen through the leaf- 
less branches, though hidden by the 
foliage in summer, were the grey 
ruins of the old castle. 

* Magnificent —noble!’ murmured 
the Vicar. ‘ It is undeniable, Richard’ 
(to his brother, who stood with his 
back to the fireplace), ‘that we in 
this time-hallowed, long-descended 
region, seem mere thingsof yesterday. 
There wants that hereditary lustre 
transmitted by the grandeur and 
merit of great forefathers—the mel- 
lowness that age gives a name—to 
make an owner in keeping with such 
possessions as these.’ 

The same thought had struck 
Richard Faunce before; but it had 
led him to the conclusion that the 
sentiment must give way to him, not 
he to the sentiment. And, like most 
of Mr. Faunce’s conclusions, it was 
founded on reason; for it may well 
be that to the next generation men 
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the house. These groundless alarms 
generally proceeded from the house- 
maid, who, though a less devout be- 
liever than the cook, and inclined to 
scoff in the daytime, was of a nature 
much more sensitive and impressible, 
and became highly orthodox about 
midnight, to the great comfort of the 
high-priest Tom. ; 

These great gifts and acquirements 
had been utterly thrown away at 
Cotton Lodge, where they lay power- 
less as Prerogative and Priestcraft 
with the foot of the nineteenth cen- 
tury on their necks, and were almost 
equally lost at Basnet House. The 
only feature attractive to Tom in the 
new scene was the society of Mr. 
Hubbard, who entertained a patron- 
ising regard for our hero, and they 
frequently discussed his character 
over a pot of ale, Tom being the 
eulogist and Mr. Hubbard the im- 
partial critic. 
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like Richard Faunce will not appear 
out of place in the most exalted 
positions. 

‘Hereditary descent is an ab- 
surdity,’ said Mr. Barker, speaking 
with his mouth full of muffin, ‘and 
it is perfectly wonderful to me how 
it has become a principle of such 
wide application. From the king- 
doms of the earth to the silver 
spoons of the private intestate indi- 
vidual all go by this vile rule. But 
why men who have the power of 
choosing should have a propensity 
to select their next of kin is a 
mystery to me.’ 

‘Why, I presume,’ observed John, 
‘that natural affection has something 
to do with the matter.’ 

‘Natural affection!’ echoed Mr. 
Barker; ‘there’s a delusion again, 
leading us into all sorts of nonsense 
of primogeniture, inheritance, entails, 
and I know not what. In com- 
pliance with these vile principles the 
goods of this world, which might 
have been objects of competition to 
the ambitious and deserving poor, 
exciting them to noble deeds of strife 
and emulation, pass quietly on from 
blockhead to blockhead. But the 
minds of mankind are widening—it 
will vanish, sir, and people will 
shortly come to regard their rela- 
tions with the eye of reason: a man 

G 
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will estimate his own firstborn as he 
would mine, or yours, or anybody’s 
else. No more nepotism then, sir.’ 

‘A man’s private relatives,’ sub- 
joined Mr. Rush, ‘will then be 
merged in the great human family.’ 

‘What would Lindley Murray 
say to all these relatives without an 
antecedent ?’ remarked John. 

‘I don’t care, sir, retorted Mr. 
Barker, warmly, ‘what Murray or 
any other advocate of political abuses 
would say. In examining any par- 
ticular feature of our social system 
the question is, ‘ What's the good of 
it? If none, cut it off as an ex- 
crescence.’ 

‘Ah, to be sure — like our eye- 
brows, in fact,’ John rejoined. 

The decorations alluded to met 
above the philosopher’s nose in a 
heavy frown. He finished his cup, 
pushed it away, and rose to quit the 
room and the subject. 

‘But tell me, Mr. Barker,’ inter- 
posed Mr. Namby, as the other was 
leaving the room, ‘do you really 
think it wrong to love our own re- 
lations better than other people ?” 

* Decidedly,’ said Mr. Barker. ‘I 
rather pique myself on having a 
strong personal dislike to my father.’ 

‘Do you know, I'm getting quite 
afraid of Mr. Barker,’ whispered 
Mr. Namby to John. ‘He doesn’t 
seem to me to believe in anything. 
I heard him yesterday abusing the 
Pope dreadfully, and [ don’t think 
he’s a Protestant either ; worst of all, 
he doesn’t seem to care about edu- 
cating the working classes.’ 

‘Deuce a bit, returned John. 
‘He’s a surgeon, not a physician— 
whether quack or not you must 
judge for yourself. 

‘I don’t wish to be uncharitable,’ 
returned Mr. Namby, ‘ but I think 
we may term him an irregular prac- 
titioner.’ 

When Mr. Namby and Mr. Rush 
followed Mr. Barker from the room 
the Vicar went up to his brother. 

‘And that, said he, alluding to 
Mr. Barker, ‘is the man you entrust 
with the management of your affairs 
—one who disclaims all sympathy 
with the redeeming qualities of our 
nature!’ 

‘Pooh! said Richard Faunce, 
‘I've nothing to do with his sympa- 
thies. He's a capital man of busi- 
ness, and saves me a world of trouble 
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and of (what is more important) 
time. I think myself very lucky in 
having such a man to manage my 
private affairs, which would other- 
wise interfere terribly with the more 
extensive and important successes 
that my public life promises.’ 

‘You speak of your public voca- 
tion, Richard, as if—pardon me— 
it was a speculation: something of 
no importance except as a means of 
advancement to yourself.’ 

* And what other object have those 
men in view who govern the govern- 
ment and are changing the face of 
society? They are more candid, 
more open in their aims, than poli- 
ticians used to be, I grant you; but 
that is because this is an age of can- 
dour and toleration, and they are 
not thought the less of because they 
don’t affect disguise. They have 
attained power, and they wisely use 
it for their own advantage.’ 

*Too true,’ said the Vicar. ‘To 
listen to the party you speak of, one 
might believe that the grand object 
of legislation was to make the com- 
mercial world spin more smoothly on 
its axle; to watch the policy of our 
statesmen, one might positively sup- 
pose that laws were intended to en- 
courage, not to restrain, man’s evil 
propensities. But can you, with 
your strong sense and keen foresight, 
can you conscientiously join these 
men ?” 

Richard 
shoulders. 

‘Where would be the use of my 
sense and foresight,’ said he, ‘ if it 
did not enable me to see and take 
advantage of the tendency of opinion ? 
I don’t see how I can do better in 
this transition state of things than 
join those who, when they have 
overturned the old system, will form 
the new aristocracy.’ 

‘ The new aristocracy !’ echoed the 
Vicar. 

‘To be sure,’ said Richard, re- 
plying to the Vicar, but looking at 
John as one more likely to benefit 
by his discourse. ‘One more con- 
sonant with the spirit of society. 
An aristocracy of the clear head, not 
of the strong arm. Not an aristo- 
cracy distinguished by mere calling 
of names, for such distinction would 
be valueless—not an aristocracy lean- 
ing, supporting, and supported on 
numerous dependants, without whom 
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it could not exist; but one whose 
members shall individually offer the 
noblest spectacle in the universe, that 
of a man standing apart, alone, wrapt 
in a success that began and shall end 
in himself, and certain that he will 
never meet that other man who can 
say to him, ‘I helped you to fortune.’ 
Think of the many foibles that catch 
the rest of mankind, but are to him 
the merest cobwebs. Ambition can- 
not sway him—except the ambition 
of being envied by the rest for his 
clear head, his power of enforcing 
success, and of managing weaker 
spirits; and think of the absurdity 
of such a one as I speak of—one who 
has unaided acquired the means of 
ruling his fellows—relinquishing any 
of his solid advantages, his substan- 
tial aims, for the sake of so baseless a 
thing as fame.’ 

The conclusion of this speech made 
John feel horribly indignant. His 
late illness, weakening his frame, 
had left him more than usually sus- 
ceptible of what dreamers call the 
finer emotions. All sorts of chival- 
rous sentiments and romantic lumber, 
dragged from the nooks of the dark 
ages, came crowding on him. Start- 
ing up, he burst forth with the 
inspiration of a Pythoness, or an 
American orator on Independence 
day. 

‘Fame,’ quoth John, ‘is no dream, 
no delusion. Look at the man of 
kingly mind; in outward appearance 
no better it may be than other men 

~—his form, like theirs, will turn to 
dust, and be no more seen—his soul, 
like theirs, will quit this world,— 
but, unlike theirs, it will leave be- 
hind it a shadow at which ages shall 
gaze, and a voice that shall sound in 
the ears of a far future. And he 
cannot but know this, and have plea- 
sure in the thought; and this plea- 
sure it is which gives that philosophy 
the lie that talks of the nothingness 
of fame.’ 

His uncle gazed curiously at him, 
smiling slightly the while. 

‘You have a good deal of energy, 

. John,’ he said ; ‘ pity ‘tis not properly 
directed. I fancy most men are at- 
tacked with a romantic epidemic in 
early life, though I never suffered 
from it myself; but I was always 
remarkably healthy—I never had the 
hooping-cough either. By and bye, 
when you have calmed down into 
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common sense, we may make some- 
thing of you.’ 

The Vicar glanced approvingly at 
John. 

‘Right, my boy,’ he said, ‘never 
believe that the atmosphere from 
which so many great souls draw life 
is an unreality. And do not you, 
Richard, seek to destroy his faith in 
the invisible guides, replacing God’s 
instincts by your finger-posts— to 
draw him from fresh pleasant shades 
to the dusty track of life worn by 
the footsteps of plodding man.’ 

Here he rose and walked about 
the room, his custom when warming 
with a subject. 

‘A man pays dearly, Richard,’ he 
said, ‘ for denying Nature, and doubt 
not the goddess can avenge herself. 
His shall be the punishment which 
the wise old heathens fabled for 
Midas, at whose touch life’s daily 
food was turned to gold. Not that 
I would decry the lawful pursuit of 
the world’s business, continued the 
Vicar, fearful that he was getting 
personal, and might be treading on 
his brother’s corns. ‘It gives life 
its relish; it is the dull background 
giving substance to the picture and 
brilliancy to the colours—the sur- 
rounding sand is what makes Damas- 
cus a paradise. Few men have such 
strong appetites for pleasure that 
they can go on always eating, play- 
ing, sleeping in the sunshine like 
Sandwich Islanders, till they drop 
laughingly into the grave. ‘The 
flowers of life must have some plain, 
unsightly stick to creep upon, or 
they get withered and dusty. Hard, 
literal businessis your true antiseptic, 
keeping the faculty of enjoyment 
untainted; but man cannot live upon 
salt.’ 

Who John’s ‘man of kingly mind’ 
or the Vicar’s ‘great souls’ might 
be it would be puzzling to say. In 
any branch of knowledge or science 
— poetry, painting, statesmanship, 
war, romance, philosophy—it would 
be difficult, if we judge by the old 
standard, to detect a great man. 
Perhaps the Vicar was thinking of 
the men of his own past generation 
as still flourishing; and John of 
those whose memories he worshipped 
under the title of the Mighty Dead. 
But men nowadays, even if old-fash- 
ioned enough to desire fame, don’t 
seem likely to get it; and the ma- 
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jority of aspirants seem quite con- 
tented, instead, with notoriety and 
solid comfort. Our statesmen, wisely 
regardless of the voice of posterity, 
thank God when they have got 
through a session and find them- 
selves still in office, taking no thought 
for the morrow ; our poets, in search 
(as Mr. Lackaday might express it) 
of the Original and the Exalted, lose 
themselves in the Inscrutable and 
the Dismal; and our artists, pru- 
dently following the tendency of the 
times, have taken a utilitarian turn, 
devoting their energies to modelling 
chaste water jugs and classic mustard 
ots. 

Richard Faunce never argued 
with his brother, who was of course 
too old to learn, and whose opinions 
only excited his compassion. But 
though fortified against the Vicar’s 
heavy artillery and John’s irregular 
sallies, there was an insidious foe in 
the camp whispering treason. This 
was Amy, who, when her uncle was 
labouring with some idea fraught 
with future thousands, would take 
her work and sit by him, under the 
impression that he must feel lonely, 
gossipping about matters which she 
thought could not fail to interest 
him; principally about St. Pyne’s, 
and her friends there, in which list 
she included the servants, the cat, 
and most of the ancient villagers in 
the neighbourhood. There was an 
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old nurse, who having assisted at the 
birth of two or three generations of 
Faunces, attended to celebrate all 
these anniversaries with unfailing 
punctuality, on which occasions she 
still related the same legends and 
sung the same ditties that had en- 
livened the infancy of Richard 
Faunce and his brother; and this 
old lady, who was near a hundred, 
Amy never tired of talking about. 
At first all this rather amused her 
uncle, as she did not require any 
answers, but delivered the account 
of her pursuits and her plans in the 
form of a monologue, only fragments 
of which he heard or noticed. But 
by and bye these struck gently on 
some old, dormant memories, hidden 
in a forgotten corner of his heart, 
rousing them from their many years” 
slumber. As if at the end of a vista 
he saw his former self, clear and 
distinct, a creature of idle sports and 
pleasures. Again he was straying 
by the scented hedges of the garden 
in the still, bright, humming morn- 
ings of the summer holidays, and by 
his side a toddling, merry thing, now 
well-nigh forgotten in her long sleep 
—till suddenly becoming aware of 
his weakness he would shake these 
dewdrops from his mane, refreshing 
himself with the perusal ofa railway 
prospectus, or a consultation at a 
board of directors. 


Cnar. XLV. 


As John had hinted to Amy the 
strong contrast between Basnet 
House as inhabited by the Basnets, 
and now byits new inhabitants, it had 
set him thinking, Why was it that 
at his former visit all seemed har- 
mony ; now all incongruity? What 
were the elements of this antique 
spirit that formed a background so 
pleasing in the one case, so discord- 
ant in the other? And if these 
elements were good and noble, could 
principles so antagonistic to them be 
true? 

3efore him, following this clue, 
opinions of the day, as might be 
expected, ranged themselves imme- 
diately under one or the other broad 
banner—opinions, too, on topics the 
most various and unexpected. On 
the one side he saw old associations, 
vast but shadowy influences, and 
sympathies and feelings, to whose 


dictates men had hitherto submitted. 
for no better reason than because 
they were born with them, and 
because they appeared natural and 
inevitable as gravitation. On the 
other he saw Art and Science fight- 
ing in the van—he even fancied he 
caught a glimpse of Necessity min- 
gling in the conflict, and was startled 
to mark which flag she fought 
under. 

John began to look about him, to 
note events and to read newspapers- 
Seeing the field strown with the 
ruins of old opinions, he looked 
among those who have achieved 
such wondrous feats in our day for 
one whom he should recognize as a 
great man, but found him not, and 
wondered at it. 

But the reason is plain. Those 
qualities that used to constitute great- 
ness would only encumber the Libe- 
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ral and Utilitarian champions. Im- 
pulsive courage is useless whgn there 
as such a strong stimulus from with- 
out—faith would evidently be thrown 
away where the object of devotion 
is so plain and tangible. These are 
not necessary to sustain an ambition 
that (no longer urging man to carve 
his name in the temple of Fame) 
prompts him to write it ina banker's 
book. And enthusiasm—the old 
quality that could inspire man with 
a devotion and loftiness of purpose, 
seeming to us practical moderns alto- 
gether fabulous—the quality that, 
when it stimulated genius, produced 
those specimens of humanity whom 
the world in its simplicity used to 
worship as lit by gleams from Hea- 
wen—has died out; and there is no 
Prometheus to bring us a fresh 
supply of fire. The fantastic feeling 
would be as incongruous in the 
breast of a modern, as Oberon and 
Titania making a royal progress by 
steam, or Puck ‘putting a girdle 
round about the earth’ by aid of the 
electric telegraph. 

He perceived all this; and yet 
with so plain a fact staring him in 
the face, John Faunce, instead of 
resolving to give up all idea of 
striving, as far as in him lay, to be a 
great man according to the old pat- 
tern—instead of seeking his uncle, 
confessing to him his errors, and 
beseeching his patronage, was only 
the more confirmed in his prejudices. 
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Pursuing his train of thought, he 
began to look for evidence of the old 
lordly, lion-like feelings, as_ still 
animating the crumbling cause with 
which they have been ever identified, 
and which so much needs their sup- 
port—but found only apathy and 
languor. And awakening for the 
first time to the true state of affairs, 
he was ready to exclaim with Sir 
Bedivere,— 

Now I see the true old times are dead, 

When every morning brought a noble 
chance, 

And every chance brought out a noble 
knight. 

His imaginative, hopeful tempera- 
ment, by heretofore depicting the 
future in the most seductive and 
congenial colours, caused these chill- 
ing and unexpected results of his 
researches to strike him with double 
force. Shelter and shade seemed to 
pass away from life, letting in the 
broad unsoftened glare of day. He 
was now ready to believe that all 
pleasantness had left the world with 
the spirit of chivalry and of adven- 


eture—with valour and magnanimity. 


But he went a little too far when 
he came to the conclusion that mag- 
nanimity was extinct. Of late years 
the conduct of the House of Lords 
has afforded the finest instances of 
self-sacrifice on record, since Lear 
gave away his kingdom to his daugh- 
ters. 


Cuar. XLVI. 


John was not left to disentangle 
or cut these knots by himself. He 
had the assistance of one who was 
a calmer speculator and acuter ana- 
lyzer. This was Trant, who, during 
the continuance of John’s incapacity 
for duty, was filling his post under 
Captain Larry, and seldom missed a 
daily visit to Basnet House. 

Seated in the library one morning, 
John was leaning over a manu- 
script—in fact, some of his own 
iucubrations during his literary stage 
of being in the old castle, when 
Trant walked in and interrupted 
him. From the way in which John 
glanced at the manuscript as he laid 
it down, giving it a sort of paternal, 
<onscious look, Trant guessed its 
authorship, and waited to hear some- 
thing about it, but nothing tran- 
#pired. 


‘By the bye,’ said he, presently, 
‘you never told me of your pro- 
ceedings during your solitary life at 
the castle. Did you pass the time 
in lamentation ?” 

* Not altogether,’ replied John. 

‘I thought not. What did you 
read ?’ continued his questioner, ma- 
liciously. 

‘Oh, nothing, 
books.’ 

‘Then what were you about ? 
Come, make a clean breast of it.’ 

‘Why I—just for my own amuse- 
ment, you know—scribbled a little, 
jotted down a thought or two, 
merely to pass the time. It would 
never have done to sit moping all 
day,’ urged John, apologetically. 

‘If they were really your own 
thoughts that you jotted down, they 
will, I am sure, be worth seeing,’ 


I couldn’t get any 
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said Trant, smiling quietly at the 
nervousness of one not yet inured to 
inkshed. ‘Come, you'll shew them 
to me! there’s nothing like a re- 
viewer at once honest and friendly 
for a young author.’ 

‘Oh, they’re not worth seceing— 
mere rudiments and scraps—just 
pruning my wings,’ said John, hur- 
riedly, placing the manuscript with 
a nervous affectation of carelessness 
in Trant’s hand; and then, taking 
up a book, pretended to be quite 
occupied in perusing it, though the 
turning of a single blotted leaf did 
not escape the sensitiveness of the 
auctorial ear, nor a shade of Trant’s 
countenance the vigilance of the 
auctorial eye. The reader occasion- 
ally gave an interjectional approval 
—‘ Very good!’ ‘ capital idea!" ‘ well 
expressed !’ but after he had finished 
and laid it down, John waited in 
vain for further comment. 

‘Come,’ said Trant, ‘drop your 
book, and walk with me. I want to 
visit a place I have not seen for 
years, but whither I often journey 
in dreams.’ 


: , ‘ 
It was a clear winter’s day—a 


day when the very currents of air 
seem frozen into stillness, and the 
chill beams of the remote low sun 
appear merely to hover on the sur- 
face of the hardened earth. These 
leams in the old age of the year, 
fitfully brightening the ‘last scene 
of all’ in its history, are very cheer- 
ing; the foot that touches the crisp 
and crackling furrows has double 
elasticity, the little blue volleys of 
breath come quickened on the air, 
and the joyous pedestrian feels him- 
self physically and mentally braced 
up like a drum. John never in- 
quired whither they were going, 
being all anxiety to hear Trant’s 
opinion of his literary performance. 
Presently he got it unasked. 

‘That essay of yours is false to 
your own tastes. With all its genial 
feeling and poetic thought, it is a 
eulogy on the charms of Liberalism. 
Specious doctrines about the unfet- 
tered developement of man’s capaci- 
ties, the might and majesty of opi- 
nion, and so forth, seem to tinge it 
throughout; and discontent is its 
groundwork. You don't think so, 
probably ; but, by and bye, you will 
confess that if you had not felt your- 
self ‘cabined, cribbed, confined’— 
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placed in a position where to rise 
seems impossible, except on the ruins 
of old systems — you would never 
have written it.’ 

John was a little ruffled; the 
auctorial tail was trodden on; but 
he respected Trant’s opinion too 
much to shew it: moreover, his late 
meditations had made him rather 
suspicious of the tendency of his 
production. 

‘I had flattered myself the style 
was new, and likely to be popular, 
said he, at length. 

‘ All writers flatter themselves so,” 
returned Trant. ‘A desire to be 
new, and original, and striking, is a 
distinguishing feature in modern 
literature, and the results are cer- 
tainly eccentric. The great river of 
thought that sometimes rushed in a 
resistless rapid, sometimes widened 
out deep and calm as a lake, flows 
no more in its old bed. The stream 
is either turned to purely practical 
uses, or makes man happy with 
waterworks. Here and there a rill 
steals eccentrically off, which the 
fortunate discoverer explores with 
the ardour of a Nile traveller, and 
wades the driblet ankle deep, as if 
he were struggling in the great 
cataract—while another solemn, ear- 
nest spirit, smit with poesy, takes 
the splash of his own mill-dam for 
the roar of Niagara.’ 

‘It is hard to be conscious of 
power, and not wish to shew it,’ said 
John, in apology for his scribblings. 

‘Never fear, it will keep, said 
Trant. ‘Don’t exert it just now in 
writing, but in making yourself fit 
to write. Neglect of such a whole- 
some measure has made this an age 
of talk without performance. The 
world is full of appreciators, who 
mistake their sympathy with excel- 
lence for the power of evincing it. 
A great deal is known about every- 
thing, little of anything. Thought 
in the abstract is spoken of with a 
reverence quite superstitious, but 
nobody thinks. To mark the com- 
placency with which our critics and 
philosophers talk of truth and pro- 
gress, you might fancy the age 
teemed with Bacons and Newtons; 
to hear them discourse learnedly of 
the poetic faculty, nobody would 
suspect there was a lack of poets. 
Compare one of our modern ‘ think- 
ers’ (as they are fond of calling 
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themselves) carefully tending, nurs- 
ing, and dressing his very tender 
thought and extremely young idea, 
and inviting all the world to come 
and admire the babe, which, after 
all, is probably ricketty and peevish, 
with a Shakspeare casting his sturdy 
children forth on mankind to shift 
for themselves. His pages are yet 
unmatched, though they floated from 
him uncared for, as the leaves of the 
less inspired sybil.’ 

John was getting quite ashamed of 
his own literary offspring, which 
Trant seemed to have lost sight of 
in his general attack. 

‘Don't let your aim be novelty 
either of style or subject,’ Trant 
went on, his tone becoming more 
varnest. ‘Let us have no knight- 
errantry—no going forth to seek 
adventures when our homes are in 
danger. I tell you the vocation of a 
true man now is to defend what is 
venerable, noble, admirable, and as- 
sailed. If a man were overflowing 
with energy and genius, he might 
thus worthily expend it all a hun- 
dred times. Why should you want 
to scramble into the upper stories 
when the props are giving way? Is 
nothing that you love in peril ? Are 
great qualities shewn less in defence 
or rescue than attack? What better 
aim could a first-rate man—ah, that 
we could see him!—propose to him- 
self in our day, than to recall an 
erring nation to its faith? Are 
there no false prophets to be exposed 
and branded? no false gods to be 
overturned? no temples to be re- 
built, and altars raised anew ?” 

Trant spoke rapidly in a height- 
ened tone, quite different from his 
usual easy, smiling, negligent way ; 
and John, as he “listened, felt the 
production which had originated 
these remarks recede into the dis- 
tance, till he appeared to have writ- 
ten it when quite a little boy. Ideas 
came crowding faster than the words 
that called them up; the vocation 
did seem definite, noble, congenial, 
and he already saw himself a Leoni- 
das surviving the defence of the pass 
to be crowned with unfading laurel. 

Their road took them by the vil- 
lage school-room, a low brick build- 
ing, with pointed roofs, and a porch 
nearly as large as the house, standing 
in a small garden close to the lane. 
It fully sustained its character as ‘a 
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noisy mansion,’ for at some distance 
voices were heard inside; but the 
sound, though loud, was not, as 
usual, the hive-like hum of those 
who industriously conned their Ma- 
vors, and the gabble of the class, 
mixed with the whistling of the rod 
and the wail of hapless defaulter ; 
the tones were adult, and seemed 
high in debate. As they approached, 
to their surprise they saw Amy in 
the porch, holding the door in her 
hand, and stooping forward as if 
hesitating to enter until the clamour 
should cease. On hearing their steps 
she turned, shewing a face blooming 
amid her furred mufflers like a blos- 
som nestling in a bed of moss, and 
ran smiling out to speak to them. 
It appeared she had come with a 
basket full of Christmas matters to 
gladden the hearts of the small villa- 
gers, but had stopped outside on 
recognizing one of the voices as that 
of Mr. Barker, of whom she felt a 
little’ afraid. Trant and John ap- 
proached the window, and looked 
through the leaded panes. 

The philosopher was engaged ina 
wordy conflict with Mr. Rush and 
Mr. Namby respecting the properest 
mode of bringing up the young gene- 
ration, and the fittest system to in- 
troduce with that view into the 
school. Mr. Rush was for putting 
the scholars through a condensed 
course of political and_ scientific 
knowledge, preparatory to starting 
each on his individual path in search 
of truth. Mr. Namby was for era- 
dicating all disposition to evil by 
means of education (to the want of 
which, and not to any taint of ori- 
ginal sin, the worser ‘propensities of 
our nature are attributable), of which 
they were to get enough to enable 
them to choose their own religion 
and form of government—especial 
care being taken to avoid introducing 
any thing 1 into the system which could 
ofiend the prejudices of such youth- 
ful thinkers as might be heretically 
or atheistically disposed ; but Mr. 
Barker insisted upon it that both of 
them began at the wrong end, as he 
had detected in the youthful com- 
munity a certain tendency to delu- 
sions and conventionalities,—such as 
respect for their superiors, attach- 
ment to their former patrons and 
their preceptor, and some religious 
feelings about duty, submission, con- 
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tent, and so forth —all of which 

must, he said, be rooted out before 

any good seed could be sown in their 
ace. 

The controversy ran high, while 
the schoolmaster, a pale humble 
man, listened anxiously, perceiving, 
though he knew no more of either 
theory than his pupils did, that, 
whichever prevailed, his occupation 
would be gone. Mr. Rush adopted 
the measure of appealing to the boys 
themselves, and singling out one, a 
sturdy lad in a smockfrock, with 
cheeks like great red apples, and 
addressing him as ‘my man,’ asked 
him if he wouldn't like to join the 
onward march? Whereupon the 
individual addressed, whose next 
lesson in progression would probably 
be taken in a furrow with a plough 
in front of him, grinned feebly, 
scratched his head, and said, ‘ Ees, 
zur; thereby shewing the innate 
desire for truth, and for developing 
the highest faculties of our nature 
that inhabits every human breast, 
and causing Mr. Rush to consider 
his view of the case established ; 
until Mr. Barker pointed to the very 
same boy as a triumphant proof of 
his theory, inasmuch as he had con- 
fessed he knew his catechism, and, 
though he didn’t understand all of it, 
believed it every word. Mr. Namby 
did not interfere in the dispute, 
having travelled in the spirit into a 
glorious vision, where he beheld 
Turks, Jews, infidels, and heretics, 
united in one vast brotherhood with 
all denominations of Christians, and 
becoming ornaments of human na- 
ture under the respective auspices of 
the Bible, the Talmud, and Tom 
Paine. 

Trant and John left the window 
before the debate was settled, and 
Amy, finding that they were going 
to visit the house where Trant as a 
child had lived with his aunt, begged 
she might go too. She could walk 

uite as far as Jack, she was sure, 
or he was still somewhat of an inva- 
lid, and she would leave her basket 
till they came back. So, half-opening 
the school-room door, she beckoned 
to the nearest scholar, and after ex- 
plaining to him several times in a 
whisper that he was to take great 
care of it, without receiving the 
faintest sign of intelligence in return, 
she enforced her precepts by the 
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present of a penny produced from a 
pocket in her frock, and closed the 
door. 

Jack generally treated Amy with 
a sort of rough fondness as if she 
were a child—so that it would have 
been difficult for Trant, who always 
saw them together, to be distant or 
respectful towards her, even if she 
had desired it. He and Jack would 
discourse together just as freely when 
she was present as when she was not; 
but, while John never asked her 
opinion, having no great deference 
for it, Trant would frequently refer 
to her, especially where books or 
characters were concerned, though 
Amy was a very bad critic, admiring 
excessively what was good, excusing 
what was indifferent, and taking re- 
fuge from the bad in incredulity. 

The way Trant took, led them 
across a field-path to a house, 
which, standing high and bare, was 
visible long before they reached it. 
It had probably in former days been 
a manor- house, and a handsome one. 
Square towers rose on each side of 
the main front, which was low and 
battlemented, and bristled with 
waterspouts of quaint and various 
pattern. The windows were low and 
wide, and the divisions were of stone 
—the glass had fallen out of some, 
and others were nailed up with 
boards. Lonely and deserted, yet 
not dilapidated—antique, yet likely 
to outlast many more recent man- 
sions — built for comfort and even 
luxury, yet not likely to attract 
tenants, in it John fancied he saw 
something analogous to the type of 
Trant, its former inhabitant, and 
could almost believe the spirit of the 
place might have had some influence 
in moulding his character. 

The front windows looked on a 
wide lonely common, beyond the dis- 
tant edge of which was seen the dim 
blue line of the sea. Behind was a 
paved court, separating the house 
from a neglected garden walled on 
two sides, beyond which the ground 
sloped abruptly to a rocky foaming 
stream, and ascended again on the 
opposite side. ‘rant ceased to talk 
on first seeing again the well-remem- 
bered scenes, and seemed lost in 
thought ; but as they walked round 
the house, peeping in at the windows 
upon the deserted rooms, and visit- 
ing the tangled nooks of the garden 
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wilderness, he began to pour forth 
his recollections, in a half-humour- 
ous, half-melancholy way, picturing 
himself to his listeners as a little 
lovely child, old-fashioned and wise, 
full of childish wonderings, yet with 
a most elderly turn for meditation. 
His memory had strange halting- 
places: on such a garden seat he had 
sat and read a book that had opened 
a new vista of thought still closing 
round his manhood—in such a part 
of the old hall he had stood wonder- 
ingly by the chair of his grave, kind 
aunt, while she imparted a precept, 
cunningly disguised in fable or story, 
that had taken root, flourished, and 
borne many ideas since. 

Growing up with the impress of 
such an infancy upon him, it was 
clear that Mr. Barker himself could 
not have imagined a man more com- 
pletely unembarrassed by social ties, 
more favoured by nature in isolation, 
than Trant. Yet far from availing 
himself of his free and happy position, 
he sighed for the silken chains that 
trammel the energies of social man. 
He felt himself an atom detached 
from the conglomerate of society— 
shut out from its hopes, fears, and 
sorrows ; and he longed to enter the 
charmed circle—to form for himself 
that reservoir of affections fed by 
many springs which men call Home. 

Stimulated by the prospect of 
earning the praise of those whose 
praise he valued, or even by the 
mere instinct of competition, he 
might have easily gained distinction. 
But the circumstances of his life de- 
barred him from the one incentive, 
his profession from the other. Stand- 
ing on the outer circle of life, he 
retained his interest in it only by 
means of his sympathies, and was 
now a calm and critical spectator, 
and, with all his intellectual power, 
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far less fitted for an actor than our 
energetic, antagonistic, impulsive 
hero. Yet he had not always been 
without ambition. 

‘There is not a nook of that old 
house,’ said Trant, ‘nor a corner of 
this old garden, but has witnessed 
some of my dreams of ambition, 
heard some of my aspirations for 
future fame. A vague consciousness 
of power—a dreamy expectation that 
my path would, asa matter of course, 
be disclosed to me without trouble or 
seeking on my part—a conviction 
entirely unquestioned that what was 
in me was not to be smothered : these 
formed the basis on which the name 
of Trant rose into pictured elevation. 
And now I am eight-and-twenty, and 
the name is as obscure as ever; while 
for the hope and spring that then 
never failed, I have now an ever 
growing listlessness that scarce leaves 
me even regret for a wasted past.’ 

Trant sighed as he spoke, and 
turned away; while John felt his 
words strike chilly on his heart. 
Yor the first time a doubt crossed 
him of his own success and ultimate 
advancement. ‘The sentiments were 
the very echo of what he had heard 
from Lord Aventayle,and he began 
to believe that the only aims ener- 
getically pursued are material. But 
Trant, beginning immediately to talk 
in his old careless, sarcastic way, pre- 
sently effaced the memory of this 
glimpse into the depths of his heart. 

But it was otherwise with Amy, 
who, with true female intuition, per- 
ceived the hidden feelings that gave 
tone to his character, and from that 
time forward took new interest in 
him. In her dreams that night she 
saw often the solitary child, and 
heard the mellow regretful tones of 
the lonely gifted man. 
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BULOW-CUMMEROW ON THE GERMAN QUESTION.* 


PAMPHLET from Baron Bii- 
low-Cummerow must always com- 
mand a certain interest from the few 
who are versed in the politics of the 
Continent. For in an age which 
affects to disregard moderate views 
and substantial truths, and amongst 
people many of whom delight in their 
weaknesses and exult in their fail- 
ings, Baron Biilow is bold enough to 
advance views more reasonable than 
clever. On that very account, he is 
not a general favourite with his coun- 
trymen, who, at times, pretend to 
look with a supercilious air at what- 
ever is calculated to administer to the 
creature-comforts of man, no matter 
whether the objects they sneer at be 
cottons, or breadstuffs, or household 
litics. Our case is different. We 
ave a fellow-feeling with the pom- 
merschenlandjunker and pamphleteer. 
His reasoning from facts and to 
facts comes hoine to an Englishman's 
mind. His seeming want of enthu- 
siasm and his moderate language give 
us a high opinion of the sincerity of 
the man, who scorns to influence our 
public understanding by means of 
our private feelings. Baron Biilow 
1s a plain writer and he writes to the 
purpose. 

He speaks out. His is not that 
diaphanous style which the Ger- 
mans delight in. He does not offer 
us a view of things through a me- 
dium of his own making, but he ex- 
poses his ideas at once to the eye 
and to the hand. There they are! 
Let the public handle them, turn 
them about, and test their strength. 
They are sound and well-conditioned, 
and can stand an inquiry. Indeed, 
they court it. 

Baron Biilow’s present work treats 
of the relative position of Prussia to 
Germany and the European States. 
That such a writer should handle 
such a subject is peculiarly satisfac- 
tory. The German confusion has of 
late approximated somewhat towards 
divine wisdom, inasmuch as it has 
come to be passing all understanding. 
Whatever our Saxon kinsmen on the 
other side of the Channel may say to 


the contrary, we have always taken 
a lively and a kind interest in the 
affairs of Germany. ‘The columns of 
the public press in March, April, 
and May of the memorable year 
1848, bear witness to the all but 
enthusiasm with which English peo- 
ple beheld the preparations for the 
race which the Germans told us was 
to be a career of transcendent honour 
and glory. Our faith remained un- 
shaken, even by the ominous and 
incomprehensible word of verein- 
baren; and when the Frankfort 
Parliament clamoured for a king and 
elected a Reichsverweser, we paid our 
tribute of admiration to the Arch- 
duke John, whose reign, we were 
assured, was to be a reign of peace, 
pleasure, and plenty. We were not, 
indeed, altogether without misgivings 
as to the ultimate results of an admi- 
nistration which, to our mind, was 
standing on a false bottom; but we 
were peremptorily told, that our 
doubts were discreditable to our 
hearts as well as to our heads. We 
held our peace. But when we found 
that the various tribes of Germany 
were unanimous in nothing but in 
the rejection of all the teachings of 
constitutional law and practice ; when 
we saw them rushing into the wildest 
experiments, merely because they 
would not condescend to profit by 
the results of our own struggles and 
disasters; when they became zealots 
of originality in their words, and 
slavish copyists of bad French mo- 
dels in their actions ; when the crea- 
ture of their making, when their 
Parliament and their Constitution 
betrayed, in every one of its points, 
its mongrel lineage, when it turned 
out a bad cross between 1799 and 
1819, between Vater Jahn, and 
Danton; when every one of their 
schemes proved abortive; when their 
plans became a laughing-stock even 
for themselves, and when their Verein- 
barung, a mere stumbling-block and 
a snare to the unwary, was still held 
up as the hope of nations; when 
every incident added to the confu- 
sion; when each explanation, no 
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matter from which side, served to 
confound interests, duties, reason, 
zeal, federalism, in one common 
gulf; when the abler among the 
German politicians turned away in 
disgust and vexation of spirit— it 
was then that we, too, began to con- 
sider the doings of the German peo- 
ple in the light of the feats which 
made the wise men of Gotham re- 
nowned in their generation. After 
we had had our laugh, we tried to 
forget them; and when we thought 
of them it was with a feeling of pity, 
not unmixed with contempt. We are 
free to confess that there were some 
vindictive and personal feelings in the 
case. We found it hard that our 
attention should have been called to 
such a regeneration of such a people! 
We felt piqued that our institutions 
should have been despised and sneer- 
ed at by a set of politicians who were 
so profoundly ignorant of the merits 
of the question that they mistook 
King John’s Forest Charter and the 
Petition and Bill of Rights for asum- 
mary of our constitutional law. We 
were disgusted with the clumsy and 
ridiculous imitations which these 
people had made of some fragments 
of our institutions, merely for the 
purpose, it seems, of giving a prac- 
tical example of the worthlessness of 
the institutions which are an Eng- 
lishman’s glory and his pride. We 
were scandalized tosce our own Stran- 
gers’ Gallery turned into a meeting- 
house for the unwashed, and, at the 
best of times, for a conversazione to 
the old tune, Quando conveniant, §e. 
for women to chat and knit their 
stockings. We were aghast to see a 
speaker leaving his chair to take 
part in the debates—to see a house 
without a jurisdiction, a police force 
without police magistrates ; and last, 
not least, we were shocked by find- 
ing that the Prussian members 
stopped the taxes instead of stopping 
the supplies. 

The dissolution of the Frankfort 
Parliament, the Stuttgart Rump, the 
insurrections in Saxony and Ba- 
den, the woeful helplessness of the 
smaller German States in their strug- 
gles with an active and energetic 
revolutionary faction, their appeals to 
Prussian protection, and the forma- 
tion of the Prussian League of Ger- 
man States, are plain and distinct 
facts, which emerge from the con- 
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fused and troubled waters of German 
politics. The Prussian League is 
almost the only fact which now re- 
mains in that chaotic mass of feelings 
and interests which we are wont to 
call Germany. That League has a 
fair prospect of continuance, for it 
stands on substantial and practical 
ground. And it is of that League, 
its chances of action, and its relative 
position to Germany and Europe, 
that Baron Biilow’s pamphlet treats. 

‘The political position of Prussia, 
both at home and abroad,’ says the 
author, ‘is at this moment one of 
great difficulty. Its fates are beyond 
the computations of man, and it 1s de- 
sirable that a statesman might be 
found to guide the vessel to safer 
moorings. ‘The precariousness of our 
position is acknowledged by many, 
although there are many who disre- 
gard it. Butas for a firm and decided 
opinion respecting the policy which 
Prussia ought to adopt, nothing of 
the kind is to be found anywhere. 
The Government, too, harassed as it 
is by the difficulties of the moment, 
has not, it appears, found time to 
agree on a system of foreign and do- 
mestic policy.’ 

And how should they? The whole 
system is in a litter, and so great and 
manifold are the calls on their 
strength and their time, that they 
have not been able to set all things to 
rights. ‘The last Prussian Parlia- 
ment did not co-operate with the 
Government. Instead of bettering 
things it made them worse. The 
present Parliament seems more prac- 
tically inclined, but its members lack 
experience and public spirit. Besides, 
Baron Biilow tells us what, though 
well known, cannot be too often told, 
that the movements of political bo- 
dies are impeded, their plans foiled, 
and their calculations made erro- 
neous, by the agency of a new party. 
Of that party we know merely the ex- 
istence. Its real strength and its real 
powers are as yet a secret. It is 
many-classed, it bears many names, 
it is in many places, and it is formi- 
dable because it is unaccountable. 

For the last thirty years there has 
been in France, Austria, and Prussia, 
and in the other German and Italian 
states, a struggle for a political re- 
organization. It was thought that this 
struggle tended to weaken the arbi- 
trary power of princes. It was thought 
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that it tended to give the people a 
Jarger share of the powers of the 
Government. The presumption was 
partly right and partly wrong. While 
the influential part of the people 
endeavoured to limit the power of 
their rulers, while their parties raised 
and discussed certain questions of 
privilege and precedence, they were 
surprised by the sudden appearance 
of a third party. That third party 
made war against all political forms. 
It insisted on the overthrow of all 
existing interests and rights. Its cry 
was for anarchy. That party was 
formed of those who are nothing 
and who have nothing but a bound- 
less vanity, who respect nothing, who 
care for nothing, and whose philan- 
thropy is but the cloak of their 
brutal selfishness. This party was, 
in its outset, fostered by the Govern- 
ments, who wished to play it off 
against the liberal reformers. It 
grew apace, and gaining strength 
from every trivial circumstance of 
the political temper of the times, it 
proceeded to revolutionize Europe. 
The rush of its spring-tide was irre- 
sistible, for its impetus was strength- 
ened by the weight even of those 
whose rights and interests were dia- 
metrically opposed to the cause of 
the Red Republic. The legal and 
moral power of the Reform party, 
its demand of a strong government 
and a constitution guaranteeing the 
liberties of a free people, were swept 
away ina single day, and in its stead 
there was a war of brute power 
against the power of mind and rea- 
son—a war of annihilation against 
political order, against civilization, 
against all that men prized as dear 
and sacred. It was found necessary 
to repel the attacks of brute strength 
by means of an equal physical effort, 
and when the leaders of the revolu- 
tionary party hoisted their true 
colours they were assailed and con- 
guered by the effective mechanism 
of a well-ordered and powerful 
government. So in France, so in 
Prussia, and Saxony, and Baden, 
where the short-lived triumph of the 
Revolutionists was overthrown by 
Prussian bayonets. A victory has 
thus been gained, but it is but a 
seeming victory. The new party is 
thrown down, but not crushed. It 
still exists, and its existence has 
altered the condition and ought to 


give a different turn to the policy of 
the European states. The revolu- 
tionary propaganda is not confined 
to a single state,—its ramifications 
extend over the whole of Europe; 
if it were to gain the upper hand 
in any one country, it would seize 
upon and sweep down even those 
countries which have hitherto es- 
caped its influence. The revolu- 
tionary doctrines of Mr. Charles 
Heinzen, and their publication in 
England, shew how prone that party 
is, even in the time of its prostra- 
tion, to offer a common centre of 
attraction to the decaying mem- 
bers of the English body politic. 
Mr. Heinzen’s party, the party of 
the revolution, threatens the welfare 
of all nations, and all nations ought 
to league against it. The lesser states 
of Europe especially are threatened, 
for they have not organic power 
enough to live through the crisis. 
Nothing remains for them but to 
make some sacrifices to save them- 
selves from destruction. Who can 
tell whether the danger is immi- 
nent? The reign of the sword is in- 
deed at this moment established all 
over the Continent, but unless the 
respite thus gained be wisely and 
expeditiously employed, it is but too 
likely that the military power, which 
emanated from the mass of the 
people, will listen to the whispers 
of those who of all men know best 
how to mislead the masses. 

From this general view of the con- 
dition of the European States, Baron 
Biilow turns to the policy which 
Prussia ought to adopt. He adds 
that, upon the just appreciation of 
this question, depends the welfare, 
not only of Prussia, but also of Ger- 
many, and indeed of Europe. 

There are few persons who will 
contradict us at the present hour, 
when we say, that the nations of 
Central Europe ought to do battle, 
for their own sakes, against the party 
of anarchy and communism wher- 
ever they may find it. This being 
granted—and who, we ask, would 
dispute it?—it is clearly their in- 
terest that in Germany, situate as it 
is in the very heart of Europe, there 
should be a power of sufficient 
strength to enforce the law, and to” 
maintain order; for if Germany 
were once to fall a prey to the 
Red Republican faction, that faction 
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would extend its bloody sway over 
the rest of Europe. This view of the 
case is not original to Baron Biilow ; 
late facts have forced it even upon 
the obtusest understanding; and di- 
plomatists and politicians of all colours 
and shades are agreed as to the im- 
portance of a strong central power 
to rule in, and to protect Germany. 
‘The Germans themselves are alive to 
the danger, and a few months ago they 
were a little too eager for its preven- 
tion. The question with them is, not 
whether Germany ought to be pro- 
tected, but who is to be the tutelary 
genius of Germany? the protector of 
the smaller states, the strong hand for 
the maintenance of law and order ? 
Is Prussia to have the powers and the 
duties of that office ? or is she to share 
them with Austria and with the other 
provinces ? or are they to divide the 
German countries in two large lots, 
giving Prussia the northern lot, and 
Austria the southern? ‘ This diver- 
sity of opinions,’ says Baron Biilow, 
with great justice, ‘is the hereditary 
fault of the German people; it is at 
the bottom of all their misfortunes ; it 
is the cause of the protracted languor 
of Germany.’ 

That country has had an abund- 
ance of proofs, that the division of 
power, that the mere lumping toge- 
ther of states, serves but to neutralize 
power, instead ofcreatingit. To waste 
the little time that is left them in 
political experiments would be idle, 
wasteful, and insane. There is no need 
to pause and to ponder, to weigh rea- 
sons, to split straws, and to hearken 
to petty jealousies and traditional pre- 
judices. Everybody knows where the 
real strength of Germany isto befound. 
As for Austria, thatempireis composed 
of the most heterogeneous elements. 
It is so weakened and divided by in- 
testine feuds, that its downfall would 
be unavoidable but for the assistance 
of the Russian Emperor. The Aus- 
trian empire is at the mercy of the 
Czar Nicholas; and though we trust 
that monarch will not abuse his 
strength and the advantages of his 
position, we cannot blind ourselves 
to the fact, that Austria will hence- 
forward be compelled to co-operate 
with, and to adopt the policy, of 
all the Russias. Any influence, 
therefore, which Austria may obtain 
in Germany, serves in reality to ex- 
tend the dominion of Russia over 
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Europe. There can be no question, 
but that such a result is alike hostile 
to the interests of the people in Ger- 
many, Prussia, and England. 

The tranquillity of Germany, as 
the heart of Europe, is important to 
all nations. ‘They are all equally 
interested in intrusting the destinies 
of the German people to a strong 
hand, which can maintain order and 
tranquillity in the German countries, 
even in spite of the struggles of an 
adverse faction. But does Austria 
own that strong hand? Recent events 
make the very question a mockery ; 
for it is evident that a government 
which lacks the power to quell an in- 
surrection inits own dominions, cannot 
possibly be expected to triumph over 
hostile factions out of the country. 
Austria, at odds with the Baden or 
Saxon democrats, would be thrown 
back upon the wiltima retio of appeal- 
ing to Prince Paskiewitch and the 
Cossacks. But to grasp at a certain 
degree of influence, without possess- 
ing an adequate share of power, is 
plainly and simply intriguing —a 
course to the meanness and ruin of 
which those only can blind them- 
selves whom the cruelty of fate, or 
their own errors, have placed in that 
wretched condition. Besides the very 
first look at Austria at home cannot 
fail to convince us of the utter im- 
possibility which stands in the way 
of an Austrian supremacy in German 
affairs. 

The able politician whose reason- 
ings we have followed in the preceding 
pages has the following remarks on 
that interesting and important point: 

We admit that Austria has, for the 
time being, some ercuse for her military 
despotism. But it seems as unpalatable 
to the princely families who reign over 
that country, as, indeed, it appears im- 
possible to reduce the present high and 
arbitrary praxis of government to the 
easier level of constitutionalism. The 
day which sees the practical execution of 
the Austrian constitution of the 4th of 
March, 1849—which admits the Mag- 
vars, Romanen, Poles, Ruthenen, and 
Italians, to ashare in the government— 
that very day will see another and still 
more formidable insurrection among these 
nations. The Austrian constitution of 
the 4th March is a charter of the civil 
war! Austria—we say it with deep con- 
cern—is in a precarious position. If she 
consent to a free constitution, she con- 
sents to her own ruin; all that is left 
her to do is, to lean on the assistance of 
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Russia, and to restore the status quo 
ante with some slight modifications. She 
has thus become impossible as a leading 
power in Germany. 

As for Bavaria, Baron Biilow is of 
opinion that to place that country at 
the head of Southern Germany is 
(to say the least) a dangerous pro- 
ject, however desirable such a plan 
might seem to Prussia. It is pretty 
clear that Bavaria has not sufficient 
strength to keep her place at the 
head of any South German League, 
and it is, moreover, well known that 
Wiirtemberg and Baden would never 
consent to the hegemony of Bavaria. 
Without the intervention of Prussia, 
the former country could never have 
prevailed against the insurrections in 
Baden and the Palatinate. On the 
contrary, Bavaria herself would have 
fallen a victim to the revolutionary 
mania which convulsed the southern 
states. In short, if the German unity 
is ever to become more than a mere 
abstraction and a theme for a debat- 
ing club, it is indispensable that 
Prussia should take the lead and the 
direction of affairs, for without the 
assistance of Prussia, the German 
countries are at the discretion of 
their neighbours, and abandoned to 
the tender mercies of the revolu- 
tionary propaganda. The princes and 
peoples of Germany have to make 
their choice between the Prussian 
people and the Baden free - corps 
men,—between the house of Hohen- 
zollern and the generation of the 
Struves, Brentanos, and Heinzens. 
it is one of the greatest miracles of 
this extraordinary time, that some of 
them should still hesitate and doubt 
which side to take. 

Nothing can be more natural than 
the hatred which the Radical party and 
the leaders of the Red Republicans 
bear to Prussia. Their antagonism 
and their endeavours to weaken and 
to discredit that country, need no 
explanation. It is a simple question 
of existence between the two. But 
there is another party, and a very 
influential one, in Germany, who dis- 
like the Prussian supremacy for the 
very reason that they are convinced 
of its necessity. That prejudiced party 
cannot but consent to Prussia taking 
the lead in Germany, but certain 
conditions and restrictions are tacked 
to that consent which are unpalat- 
able to the Prussian Government 
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and people, and if Prussia were to 
stoop to them, they would annihilate 
the very qualities which make her 
fit to take the direction of German 
affairs. 

But the most serious opposition 
against the Prussian supremacy is 
carried on by several German princes; 
by men who have profited very little 
from as severe a schooling as ever 
fell to the share of any bevy of 
crowned heads. Neither the trou- 
bles of 1848, nor the humiliations to 
which they were exposed; neither 
the insurrection in Saxony, Baden, 
and the Palatinate, nor the dangers 
which threatened the kingdom of 
Wiirtemberg, could suffice to con- 
vince these men of the precarious 
and temporary tenure of sovereignty, 
and of the fact that the weal and 
woe of their dynasties are bound up in 
the fate of Prussia. Nay more! 
there are some of these princes whose 
eyes are open to the nature and the 
dangers of the crisis, and who still 
wish to divide the power and influ- 
ence of Germany between the two 
neutralizing powers of Prussia and 
Austria. These unfortunate men 
overrate their strength, and oppose 
their own interests by joining 
the Austrian intrigues against the 
German unity under the protection 
of Prussia. If our voice could reach 
these ill-fated men, we would advise 
them to listen to Baron Biilow, whom 
his worst enemies cannot accuse of 
democratic tendencies. 

* The time has gone by,’ says he, 
‘in which Europe was ruled by the 
policy of dynasties, and princes can 
only hope to maintain themselves in 
their lofty positions by judiciously 
promoting the interests of their 
peoples.’ 

That a man like Biilow-Cumme- 
row should hold such opinions, and re- 
cord them too, is not among the least 
striking signs of the time. The world 
is so thoroughly out of joint, that 
men who are aristocrats by birth, 
education and feelings, feel compelled 
to stem the torrent of Radicalism, 
which induces sovereign princes and 
peers, or those who stand in their 
places, to co-operate with the Dan- 
tons and Robespierres of our time 
for the overthrow of monarchical 
institutions. This fatal blindness, 
which has just misled the Upper 
House of the Prussian Parliament 
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to persist in their suicidal resolution 
on the law of supplies, makes it in- 
cumbent on all enlightened states- 
men to resist the sans-culottism of 
the M. Von der Pfordtens, and 
the Nitshes, as eagerly and perse- 
veringly as that of the French, Ba- 
dish, or Polish communist. They, 
viz. the Schmerlings as well as the 
Blancs, the Nitshes as well as the 
Heinzens ; the Stiives, and Von der 
Pfordtens, as well as the Ruges and 
Struves, though varying in intentions 
and professions, unite in urging the 
fates of the deluded nations who 
follow their guidance to the vor- 
tex of republicanism. And the 
republican form of government 
would be a serious misfortune to, 
and perhaps the ruin of, the German 
people. 

For the question of the form of 
government is not a mere abstract 
question. It is a question of time, 
temper, and circumstances. It takes 
a day to concoct and publish a re- 
publican charter. It takes many 
centuries of convulsions to turn 
out a people of republicans. The 
Germans are fickle, but not change- 
able. ‘They are a plastic people, but 
their original clay remains the same, 
shape it as you will. They are as 
unfit for republican government as 
for the iron rule of an Ivan or a 
Paul. Their only salvation lies in a 
constitutional government. If that 
should fail they would fall a prey to 
the hydra of the Red Republic, to 
anarchy, to the despotism and the 
terrorism of the masses. Disgusting 
indeed must be the vanity, pitiable 
indeed must be the ignorance, of 
those who would drive them from 
the only path which can save them 
from perdition. 

The policy which Prussia ought 
to adopt, surrounded as she is by 
difficulties of the worst kind, is a 
policy of persevering devotion, of 
strenuous self-denial, and of firm 
and manly boldness. It is the policy 
which raised Prussia to the rank of a 
European power at a time of general 
corruption and decay. 


Prussia is all but isolated. She stands 
aloof from the states of Europe, from 
the kingdoms of Germany, and though 
last, not least, from the Radical party. 
But, in return, she stands by her own 
strength. It is her task to form a large 
empire in the heart of Europe, to impart 
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to disordered Germany the blessings of 
unity and strength, to enable it to re- 
store tranquillity and prosperity at home, 
and to turn a firm and impassable front 
to the impending storms which gather 
on its frontiers. Whether Prussia has 
the moral and physical power necessary 
for the execution of so arduous an un- 
dertaking, is a question into which we 
decline to enter. We will suppose that 
she has that strength. That Hand which 
guides the destinies of nations, and which 
has hitherto granted its signal protection 
to Prussia, has summoned her to take a 
distinguished place among the European 
powers. But if the spirit of ancient days 
has left her—if she should hesitate or 
turn away from the call—then indeed it 
will be her fate to step back and hide 
her head in the darkness from which the 
talents of her princes and the spirit and 
mettle of her people raised her. 


Baron Biilow declines to enter into 
the question of ways and means. 
But he does not beg it, nor need he. 
A wise economy of many years, and 
an incomparable system of military 
training, have placed the Prussian 
monarchy among the most indepen- 
dent and powerful in the world. 
The object in view, viz. the unity of 
Germany in the only practical mode 
of which circumstances will admit, 
requires an exertion of physical as 
well as of moral power. ‘The bayo- 
nets of Prussia have been successfully 
employed in quelling the insurrec- 
tions in the various German States: 
her moral power has come into ac- 
tion in the League to which the King 
of Prussia, and with him the Kings 
of Saxony and Hanover, invited the 
other states of Germany. That moral 
power has been the more gloriously 
tested by the adhesion to the Prus- 
sian League of almost all the smaller 
states of Germany, in spite of the 
intrigues of Austria, and indeed of 
Saxony and Hanover, the original 
members and would-be promoters of 
the League. When Baron Biilow 
wrote his pamphlet nothing was 
known of the result of the Prussian 
plans; but a review of his anticipa- 
tions on that head will furnish a 
satisfactory criterion of his political 
perspicuity. 


Austria has already declared that she 
will not join the League. It is evident 
that she cannot do it even if she would. 
But Austria, or, to speak more plainly, 
the high aristocracy of Austria, with 
Prince Schwarzenberg at their head, out- 
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Metternichs Metternich. They intrigue 
against the influence of Prussia and Ger- 
many, and their zeal increases at the 
rate as their real influence diminishes. 
Prince Schwarzenberg knows that Prussia 
is strong enough to suppress the insur- 
rections in Germany, and that no appre- 
hensions need be entertained on that 
score. He does not, therefore, scruple 
to give the reins to his policy by exciting 
the jealousy of several German princes 
against Prussia, and against a union and 
a free constitution of theGerman people. 
If this plan succeeds, he hopes, with the 
help of his Russian allies, to re-establish 
the old Federal Union with the Frankfort 
Diet, and to crush the free developement 
of Germany under the iron rule of Russia. 


Who that has read the last note 
which has been despatched from 
Vienna to Berlin can deny the man 
who wrote these words in the summer 
of 1848 that eminent degree of fore- 
sight which constitutes the prophetic 
spirit with which real statesmen 
ought to be gifted ? 

Baron Biilow’s next assertion is 
equally well founded. Austria, says 
he, will strain every nerve to esta- 
blish Bavaria at the head of a 
league of South German States, 
and the presumption of the Wit- 
telsbach family is likely to cause 
them to swallow the bait. Wiir- 
temberg will not join the Prus- 
sian League, for the king of that 
country is prejudiced against Prussia. 
Besides, the Radical party predomi- 
nates in Wiirtemberg. But the ac- 
cession of the other parts of Germany 
to the Prussian League would suffice 
to guarantee the domestic tranquil- 
lity of Germany ; and the secession 
of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, far 
from weakening the new confedera- 
tion, would rather tend to strengthen 
it, by removing all hostile elements 
from within its pale. 

In spite of the protests which have 
poured in from all sides, the King of 
Prussia has remained faithful to his 
German policy. The various states 
that have joined the Prussian League 
have been summoned to elect their 
representatives for a Parliament 
which is to assemble at Erfurt. 
Whether that Parliament will stand, 
whether its moral power and the 
beneficial results of its legislation 
will in the course of time conquer 
the prejudice of Wiirtemberg and the 
obstinacy of Bavaria, or whether it 
will, by mistaking its own powers, 
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come to the disgraceful end of the 
Frankfort Parliament — these are 
questions which we feel not called 
upon to answer. But we know that 
the fate of that Parliament lies in its 
own hands. It can establish the Prus- 
sian League on a real and effective 
basis, or destréy that League and 
drive Germany back to the status quo 
ante, that is to say, to the Frankfort 
Bundestag and its natural and neces- 
sary consequences. 

We have no doubt but that the 
question of the eventual success of 
the Erfurt Parliament forms an im- 
portant item in the calculations of 
the Prussian statesmen, and many 
of them will doubtlessly have put 
themselves the question which Baron 
Biilow discusses in the latter half of 
his pamphlet ; viz. In case the worst 
should happen, what ought Prussia 
to do for her own preservation ? 
What is the Prussian policy the 
King of Prussia owes to his country 
and to his dynasty? The answer 
is,—‘ If the States of Germany were 
to prove refractory, and if the Ger- 
man people were to prefer the fan- 
cied greatness to which they think 
they are entitled to the less brilliant 
but more substantial benefits of the 
Prussian League, the King of Prus- 
sia would be thrown back upon the 
policy of his great ancestors ; upon 
that policy which the late king re- 
signed when he gave his adhesion 
to the treaties of Vienna and to the 
Federal Act.’ 

Frederick the Great of Prussia 
raised his country to the level of 
the first powers of Europe. To 
descend from so lofty a position 
would have endangered the welfare 
of the throne and of the country; 
his successors were consequently 
forced into an aggrandizing policy. 
That policy was first discarded when 
Prussia joined the German Confede- 
ration, and that Confederation has 
been overthrown and broken asun- 
der by the Revolution of 1848. No- 
thing would be left to Prussia but 
to return to her former policy if all 
her attempts to rally the German 
countries, and to establish them as a 
united and powerful state, were to 
prove abortive. We do not mean 
to say that there is no alternative 
between defeat and conquest. Prus- 
sia has the power to make conquests, 
but that power will not be called 
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into action. The majority of the 
smaller German States must sooner 
or later lean on and yield to Prussia, 
for they cannot stand alone. They 
may indeed league with Austria, but 
that empire, which has hitherto 
taken so high a place among the 
States of Europe, and whose chief 
destiny it seemed, to stem the tide of 
Russian invasion in the north and 
east, has now come to be little bet- 
ter than a Russian province. To 
league with Austria is to league with 
Russia ; and if the Southern States 
of Germany were to tempt fate by 
entering into so fatal an alliance, 
they would learn to their cost what 
it is to be the humble friend of the 
Romanoffs and the Habsburgs. 

Before we conclude this summary 
of Baron Biilow’s work, we will 
quote a few sentences on the rela- 
tion of Prussia to the other Eu- 
ropean States :— 

The constitutional governments of 
England and France have hitherto been 
in opposition against the absolute govern- 
ments of Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 
For the future Russia and Austria will 
be united, and Prussia, France, and 
England, will be arrayed against them by 
the influence of a common interest. As 
for England, her influence on the con- 
tinent of Europe has hitherto been 
founded in her alliances with the great 
powers, whom she assisted in their strug- 
gles with the ambition of their neigh- 
bours. England has always shewn great 
interest to Austria, for Austria was 
thought to be the only power which 
could protect Turkey against the en- 
croachment of Russia. But now that 
Austria owes her existence as a state to 
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the Russian artillery,—can England still 
believe that that country has either the 
power or the will to fulfil its ‘ historic 
mission?’ Unless England wishes to 
withdraw from the Continent, she ought 
to the best of her ability to promote the 
formation of a powerful State in Ger- 
many. Her very trade is endangered if 
Russia and Austria were to sweep away 
Germany and Italy. 

The faith and the truthful spirit 
which cling to the reminiscences of 
departed worth betoken a noble and 
a generous feeling. Not so the 
stubborn obstinacy which stands up 
for the ‘vested interests’ of rotten- 
ness and decay. We have no friendly 
feeling towards revolutions. We 
beheld the revolutions of 1848 with 
a feeling of sorrow, not unmixed with 
shame. The excesses of that memo- 
rable spring caused us to blush; 
their inevitable consequences filled 
us with grief. But we cannot ap- 
plaud the prudence, or commend the 
foresight, of those whose caoutchouc 
politics yield to every pressure and 
contract to their old dimensions. A 
revolution with us is a fait accompli. 
As for the Germans, there is no 
doubt that they might have done 
better. But the present question is, 
—How can they be prevented from 
doing worse? Their only choice 
lies between Prussia, Russia, and 
Mr. Heinzen. There cannot, to our 
mind, be any doubt which side they 
ought to take. Our best wishes are 
with their choice whatever it be, but 
our anticipations of success go with 
the Prussian League, and, condition- 
ally, with the Parliament of Erfurt. 
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TRANSLATED INTO HENDECASYLLABLES. 


: adorning thee with so much art 
Is but a barbarous skill ; 
*T is but the poisoning of the dart, 
Too apt before to kill, 


Idem Latiné redditum. 


RTEM, Cynthia, factitas cruentam, 
Que nimis cumules decore formam ; 
Ultrd vulnificam satis sagittam 
Tingis letifero tamen veneno. 
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SIR E. B. LYTTON AND MRS. G 


vo as Englishmen feel about 

England, even as midshipmen 
about the navy, so we feel about Sir 
E. B. Lytton. We like no one to 
abuse him but ourselves. We have 
long disliked equally him and his 
enemies. We used till the appear- 
ance of The Cazxtons to hate his 
poetry, his philosophy, his history, 
his ethics, his indecency, and his 
decency. And yet we have long 
asserted, and do now more than ever 
assert him to be a first-rate novelist. 
Ernest Maltravers and The Cazxtons 
are perhaps the two best novels in 
the English language, however great 
their faults may be. We have a 
right to grumble at both Sir E. B. 
Lytton and his enemies, for he can 
write novels and we can’t, which 
gives us good ground for grumbling 
at him ; ‘and next, if we ‘could, we 
should copy just those peculiarities 
of his which Mrs. Grundy vilifies 
most, which gives us equally good 
ground for grumbling at her. 

She at least shall not abuse Sir E. 
B. Lytton. She—the ‘ Gamp’ of the 
West end—old gnat-straining,camel- 
swallowing, fetish-worshipping, pro- 
phet-murdering harridan of starch 
and buckram respectability, de- 
scended by the father’s side from 
the Scribes, the Pharisees, and Ba- 
laam the son of Bosor, and by the 
mother’s from Mrs. Nickleby and 
Madam Blaise! Absolutely we will 
not let her speak, especially now that 
in her dotage she is getting venom- 
ous as well as_ twaddling, and 
strengthens her Billingsgate by a 
strong spice of lying and slandering. 

Why, Mrs. Grundy, it is all your 
owr fault. Sir E. B. Lytton would 
never have written as he has done, 
and the young Grundys would never 
have read them as they have done, 
if it had not been for you. Who 
devoured the old Minerva- press 
stuff, while she starved her child- 
ren on Miss Edgeworth and the 
Elegant Extracts? Who?—but if 
we once begin on the No- Education 
question we shall never stop. It is 
a ‘Curtian gulf, as Sir E. B. Lytton 
would say. 

Poor Mrs. Grundy! it is really all 
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your own fault. If you will not 
give your children’s minds proper 
food, it is no wonder if they go and 
find improper food for themselves. 
And now you stand aghast, like a hen 
who has hatched ducklings, cackling, 
twittering, screeching in vain as you 
behold them swimming forth one by 
one on the Bulwerean Maélstrom. 
One would pitiy a mother’s feelings— 
if they had only shewn themselves a 
little sooner —if they had been ever 
employed to do anything except 
‘teach the young idea not to shoot.’ If 
you had taught yourchicks to fly they 
would not be so eager to swim. But 
it is so easy to say ‘ No’—so easy to 
forbid the young to read new books, 
just to save yourself the trouble of 
examining them first and making up 
your mind upon them ! 

Oh, Grundy, Grundy! wherefore 
art thou Grundy? What a noble 
English matron thou mightest have 
been, with children and grandchil- 
dren at thy knee, looking up to thee 
lovingly, trustfully, reverently, for 
advice, teaching, true education, the 
educing, bringing out, and develop- 
ing of their latent faculties, nascent 
aspirations, instead of sneaking about 
as they do now to all manner of for- 
bidden bookshops in fear of the per- 
petual ‘ You mustn’t !’ — conceiving 
of a parent's function as merely that 
of thwarting and stunting—like 
wretched snails, never putting out a 
feeler without expecting it to be 
rapped back into the shell again by 
Mrs. Grundy’s maternal ferula. 

Hence, madam, and hence alone it 
is that your ancient enemy Sir E. B. 
Lytton sells his novels, as you tear- 
fully inform us, for more than a 
thousand pounds a-piece. You have 
created the demand. You can’t 
amuse your children, and he can. 
You may call him what names you 
will, but you can’t deny that he does 
have more influence over the Miss 
Grundys than yourself, even though 
you have been trying for the last 
twenty years to find out his secret, 
by snatching each fresh novel as fast 
as it appeared out of the young 
ladies’ hands, and carrying it up to 
your boudoir, to lock yourself in 
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and—devour it yourself. 
sad hypocrite! 

What a thorn in your side that 
same Mr. Bulwer, now Sir E. B. 
Lytton, has been! Don’t you recol- 
lect the first appearance of Pelham ? 
How you read the book, and cursed 
the book, not merely because it 


Ah, you 


gave a painfully-correct picture of 


your then triumphant fop species, 
though that was quite sin enough for 
a young débutant — even a more 
* painful’ feature in Pelham in your 
eyes was the way in which that 
superfine specimen of artificial fop- 
pery was thrown into rude contact 
with all manner of thieves and black- 
guards, fighting his way through 
them, certainly, en preux chevalier. 
This was in our eyes by no means 
the shallowest moral of the book; 
but Mrs. Grundy’s nerves could not 
stand it. As yet no Boz had arisen 
to write a Pickwick and Oliver Twist, 
and slew astonished respectability 
how 
Close below 

Welters the black fermenting heap of life, 
Whereon our state is built. 


It was to Mrs. Grundy, all of it, as 
flatly incredible as it was horrific. 
Certainly the juxtaposition of Bond 
Street and St. Giles’s, sleek decency 
with scoundrel savagery, was a little 
startling—almost ludicrous. And 
the low scenes were coarsely sketched 
—the butcherly details of one chap- 
ter side by side with the essenced 
flunkeydom of the next put one 
somewhat in mind of the unrivalled 


bathos of a certain popular ballad of 


the time: 
His throat they cut from ear to ear ; 
His brains they battered in ! 
His name was Mr. William Weare ; 
He lived at Lincoln’s Inn! 
It was horrible! and Mr. Bulwer's 
succeeding novels were horrible too. 
He seemed desirous of beating the 
French romanticists on their own 
ground, as he certainly had done the 
Minerva-press folks on theirs. 

After all, was Mr. Bulwer utterly 
wrong? ‘The horrible exists; and 
honour to it. 

Yes, honour to the horrible; and 
to the man who has courage to give 
us a glimpse of it now and then. It 
is good for us to read horrible stories, 
just as we look at monkeys, to see 
what we too might become; what we 
are potentially even now, if the higher 
Power should desert us. A late writer 
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in this Magazine gave it as his opinion 
that horrors were good to keep alive 
the minds of the drudging classes ; we 
consider them on the whole as equally 
good for the idle ones. Who would 
wish Oliver Twist unwritten, except 
Mrs. Grundy? Reigns of terror, 
Lyons glauciéres, Spanish autos-da-fé 
—there is a lesson in them all. They 
shew us what stuff most of us are 
made of—when the paint is rubbed 
off. As the Yankee apologist for 
drunkenness said, ‘ There’s a deal of 
human natur’ in man.’ Honour to 
the man who will tell us so. Mr. 
Grundy himself-—money-maker in 
ordinary to himself and family—shall 
he ‘girn’ at cannibals and Dyaks ? 
Has not Mr. Carlyle told him that 
he too is a ‘chactaw’ and buccaneer 
of industry ?—that his grand wigwam 
in Belgravia, or the Manchester 
suburb, is hung with human scalps 
just as much as any Red-Indian 
one ? Had he been only born in the 
right place, and handled tomahawk 
instead of ledger, he too had been a 
cannibal and physical eater of men, 
and Mrs. Grundy—delicious thought! 
—guiltless of crinoline and polka— 
had squatted over a wood fire, dry- 
ing slain Dyaks’ heads! There is 
devil enough in you both for it, my 
sleek friends. Are you not too now 
man-eaters according to your articles 
of war? Not by wooden sword and 
hole full of hot stones, according to 
the saored traditions of Dyaks; but by 
buying cheap and selling dear, Ben- 
thamism, absenteeism, New Poor- 
laws, and exploitation de Vindustrie, 
according to the sacred traditions of 
Mammon ? 
Come down from that tribune, 
Thou shameless and unjust ! 

as the immortal Pleaceman X has 
it, and girn no more at Paul Cliffords 
and Lucretia Claverings, for thou 
too art of the same stuff as they, 
‘barring the pluck ;}—that same 
sneaking fear of public opinion, gaol, 
hell-fire, and such-like, is all that 
keeps thee respectable. 

Still we do sympathize with Mrs. 
G.’s horror. When Pelham was fol- 
lowed by all manner of objectionable 
seraphic villains, Paul Clifford and 
Eugene Aram—copies, as we said, of 
the French romantic school—yet 
after all infinitely less brutal and 
more manly, Mrs. Grundy became 
frantic. ‘Vice made attractive!’ 
* Villany excused by the highest vir- 
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tues!’ Pray, how do you know, ma- 
dam, that they were virtues in any 
true sense of the word, these lofty 
aspirations of Eugene Aram and his 
fellow-rascals? ‘The true answer to 
Bulwer would have been: ‘ These 
fellows are villains still, for all their 
dreams and their dlague. Aspira- 
tions after intellect, learning, power, 
the beautiful—nay, after holiness it- 
self, are just good for nothing as 
long as their object is only self. Self- 
glorification is the path to sham 
saintship, and to true rascality also ; 
and that, too, in the very same indi- 
vidual, wherever the passions and 
daring are strong enough, the intel- 
lect large enough. If self be a man’s 
end and aim, the greatness of his 
powers only increases his capability 
of devilishness. But Mrs. Grundy 
could not see that; in fact, she was 
worshipping ‘ intellect’ just as much 
as Mr. Bulwer did:—she, in the 
mouths of her popular preachers— 
he, in his Eugene Arams. And so 
she took Bulwer at his word, when 
he—if indeed he did—set up the 
learned murderer as a fallen angel. 
Besides, ‘ How,’ thought Mrs. Grun- 
dy, ‘ could a man believe in Heaven 
and hell—have any spark of higher 
things in him at all, and yet bea 
bad man? ‘The fact is, that the good 
lady believes so very little herself, 
that it is quite as saintly as miracu- 
lous in her eyes to have any belief at 
all. A man to know that he Mas an 
immortal soul, and hope to get to 
Heaven, and yet not be good! = Cer- 
tainly not, madam. If you knew 
anything of history, which you do 
not, you would find that every age 
and country, since the times of the 
Pharisees, has seen the highest reli- 
giousness associated with the lowest 
villany. Do you think the Phari- 
sees knew that they were hypocrites 
and scoundrels? Not they. They 
were ‘righteous in their own eyes,’ 
just like Eugene Aram—or Mrs. 
Grundy. Your brigand with a 
leaden St. Januarius in his hat, is he 
not most religious? Does he not go 
to confession and mass? and believe 
with his whole heart in such Chris- 
tianity as is taught him, not without 
good hope of Ileaven? Rush, fresh 
from forgery and murder, prays fer- 
vently by his mistress’s side. ‘The 
hypocrite!’ cries Mrs. Grundy. 
Stuff! Men at such moments are 
not hypocrites, except to themselves 
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and God. ‘The man was sincere ; he 
believed that he had a soul to be 
saved; and believed in ‘the scheme 
of Redemption’ just as firmly as the 
best; and so he prayed—to get his 
soul saved. 

‘What do you mean, sir? 
you laughing at Christianity ?’ 

‘No, madam; but at your notion 
that a man must be either an atheist 
or perfection — at the notion that a 
man is good and righteous, because, 
forsooth, he would be very glad to 
be in a happy place after death. Is 
not that just as absurd as the doe- 
trine which you impute to Bulwer— 
that he considered Eugene Aram 
good and righteous because he wished 
to be a very fine fellow before death ? 
The truth is—and we ought to thank 
Bulwer for having preached it, how- 
ever coarsely, confusedly—that there 
is an awful duality in every man, a 
capability at once of infinite good 
and evil, according as its aim is self 
or God; that the largeness and power 
of the nature may increase its wicked- 
ness just as easily as its goodness. 
The truth is, too, that no one is 
utterly diabolic; we are not talking 
‘theology,’ as certain anthropological 
doctrines are now called, by astrange 
but most significant misnomer—we 
are simply stating a fact. There 
is honour among thieves. Did 
Mrs. Grundy read that most af- 
fecting account of their conference 
with Lord Ashley the other day * 
There 7s womanhood, affection, self- 
sacrifice, even in the most fallen, 
Boz's Nancy in Oliver Twist is 
real, true; she finds her place on 
God's earth, and in God's mercies, 
too, though not in Mrs. Grundy’s 
‘Christian system.’ Bulwer has said 
that, and then asks, in a clumsy, 
passionate way enough, seeing that 
there was a lie and an injustice 
somewhere, but not seeing in what it 
consisted -—‘ ‘These people, bad as 
they are, are no more devils than 
you respectable ones, why will 
you treat them as such? why will 
you judge the act merely, never the 
moral sin, which must be decided by 
weighing the will, the motive, the 
temptation, the education? Why 
will you bring the letter of the law, 
and not the spirit of the Gospel, to 
bear on these beings? Why will 
you tell them that they are hopeless 
fiends, and then curse them because 
they take you at yourword? Why 
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not appeal to the spark of light, the 
one vein of human feeling left in 
them? Why confirm them in their 
rebellion against society, embitter 
their already utter misery, by adding 
to it the sense of injustice ?” 

This is what Sir E. B. Lytton, we 
do believe, has been trying to say all 
along—badly enough at first, and 
then, we think, more and more ra- 
tionally and clearly, through Ernest 
Maltravers, Night and Morning, and 
Lucretia, up to The Caztons. He 
has been insulted for it—and read. 
People felt that, abominable as his 
morality was at first sight, there was 
more in it than could be answered by 
an execration. le has been read, 
and we are glad of it. If he had 
ended, like a Sue or Dumas, in the 
mood wherein he began, even then 
we should not have joined the cry 
against him; but since he has worked 
himself, in this his last book, out 
into something of light and clearness, 
we have a right to say that he has 
been all along fighting, or, at least, 
trying to fight, in the good cause—the 
cause of the lost and despised, the 
publican and the harlot—whom, after 
all, the ‘Son of Man came to seek 
and to save’ —a fellow-worker with 
Elizabeth Fry and Lord Ashley; in- 
ferior, as talk is always inferior to 
deeds, but still a fellow-worker. And 
we believe, from our own experience, 
that this very point whereon most 
outcry has been raised is just the 
one whereon, if on any, His writings 
have been beneficial, by making us 
feel that ethics, if they are to be 
Christian, must look not merely at 
the act, but at the heart which lies 
below it. The tone of all parties on 
such subjects has undergone a won- 
derful change during the last twenty 
years, and Sir E. B. Lytton has had 
something to do with bringing it 
about; and in the face of all the 
blague and sentimentalism, and cruel, 
cowardly indulgence, which is mixed 
up with it, who dare deny it to be 
a divine and blessed change ? 

We were not aware till we read 
Lucretia tor the first time the other 
day, that the improvement in Sir E. 
B. Lytton’s morality had been a 
gradual one. We had taken for 
granted too hastily from the yells 
of Mrs. Grundy’s father-confessors, 
the reviewers, that Lucretia was the 
culminating abomination of Sir E. B. 
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Lytton’s morbidity, and that he was, 
as they triumphantly intimated, 
given over henceforth irrecoverably 
to the dominion of sentimentalism, 
horrors, and nastiness. It is, indeed, 
very difficult to see what the man 
who could write Night and Morning 
wanted with such a subject as Lu- 
eretia. It may have been the lust of 
book-making, not confined to Sir E. 
B. Lytton; it may have been the 
desire of beating Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth, as he has beaten others, on 
his own ground. But still the book 
ought not to have been written. It 
is a useless and unpleasing subject, to 
say the best ; and, indeed, the worst 
too. As for the model-scene, whereat 
Mrs. Grundy’s propriety was so 
scandalized, if it were not for the 
accidental additions of porter and gin, 
it is no more disgusting than what 
takes place in the studios of respect- 
able artists. It was very disgusting, 
no doubt; but perhaps it may do 
Mrs. Grundy good now and then to 
know how the pictures which she 
admires at the Exhibition get painted, 
just as it may to know how the cheap 
clothes which she prides herself on 
buying get made, and the cheap 
‘Society’ Bibles which she distributes 
get bound, at the price—we assert it 
solemnly as a fact—of the starvation 
and prostitution of the workwomen. 
Oh, Mrs. Grundy! ‘What the eye 
seeth not, that the heart giveth not!’ 
As far as we have yet heard, truth 
never was very pleasant news. 

But we were, in spite of all, sur- 
prised and pleased with the healthy 
morality with which Lucretia was 
drawn. She is a true woman, a 
sinful and accursed woman, but no 
monster; consistent throughout, re- 
deemable, though unredeemed. Have 
we, too, never met a fallen angel, or 
besotted Titan, once at least in our 
lives? And the villain of The 
Caztons betokens a still further im- 
provement. Vivian, alias Herbert 
Caxton, is a real son of Adam, such 
as we here assert ourselves to have 
personally seen and known more 
than once or twice either. Of fierce 
passions, strong self-will and self- 
conceit, defective in the gentler and 
more imaginative faculties (a want 
which is most artistically denoted in 
the description of his physiognomy 
and brain), neglected, ill-educated, 
cast upon the worst of society to 
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fight his way, he becomes a civilized 
savage and a blackguard. 

‘What!’ cries Mrs. Grundy, ‘the 
old story out-Heroded? A villain, 
not as of old, merely by the force of 
circumstance, but also by the de- 
velopement of his bumps? Combeism 
superadded to Bulwerism 

Nay, Grundy, who said that either 
circumstance or his bumps made him 
a villain? ,Sir E. B. Lytton, what- 
ever he may have said in old times, 
has certainly said no such thing in 
The Caxtons. Come, let us argue a 
little. In the first place, even allow- 
ing bumpology to be true (and it is 
not all false), that does not prove 
that the bumps make the rogue. 
The rogue may just as well make 
the bumps, my dear madam, and a 
man’s being ‘like ape, with forehead 
villanous low,’ be more or less his 
own fault. Why should not a man’s 
physiognomy, as you would expect a 
spirit’s body to be (if you ever ex- 
pected anything reasonable), be ‘the 
sacrament of his soul, ‘the outward 
and visible sign of the inward and 
spiritual grace,’ or dis-grace of his 
character? You yourself confess as 
much. When you call So-and-so an 
*ill-looking fellow,’ he looks a brute 
or a rogue, because he is one; and 
you know it—So just be quict. Sir 
E. B. Lytton has said no more than 
that, only he has said it openly and 
boldly; while you, madam, are al- 
ways afraid of facing your own con- 
victions, however stubbornly you 
may act on them under the rose, 
just because they are no? rational 
convictions, but only fancies and 
prejudices, which, right or wrong, 
will not stand the slightest shock of 
argument. 

Neither is Vivian the victim of 
circumstance any more than any 
other man, for whom you, in those 
too rare softer moments of yours, 
*make allowances because he has 
been so ill-brought up.’ If any one 

calls George the Fourth hard names, 
you sigh ‘soft extenuations. ‘Ah, 
but, you know he was a prince, and 
rank has such temptations! And 
so handsome, too! All the fine 
ladies in England at his feet—what 
could you expect? It is only a 
wonder he was no worse, poor dear 
man! And he had such a charming 
manner — spoke to me so sweetly 
once at a ball! Ah! good-nature 
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was his bane,’ &c. &c. Mrs. Grundy! 
Mrs. Grundy! to swallow such a 
camel as that, and to strain at such 
gnats as Bulwer’s heroes, because 
they too, like their august prince, 
are ‘ the victims of circumstance !” 

Open your eyes, my dear madam, 
if you have any, which is sometimes 
doubtful, and walk anywhere you 
like — into Almack’s, or Moses and 
Sons, into the alleys of St. Giles, 
or a fashionable church, or a Dorset- 
shire village, and then confess, in 
spite of all your theories and sys- 
tems, that the m: ny are every where 
the tools of circumstance, for good 
and evil — churchmen, fops, thieves, 
savages — because they have been 
born in that station of life and no 
other. If you had been born in 
Turkey, Mrs. Grundy, you would 
have been a Mahometan, with one- 
fourth ofa husband, instead of having 
Mr. Grundy all to yourself. It is a 
painful fact, but there is no denying 
it—the mass are the tools of circum- 
stance; thistle-down on the breeze, 
straw on the river, their course is 
shaped for them by the currents and 
eddies of the stream of life. 

But only in proportion as they are 
things, not men and women. Man 
was meant to he, not the slave, but 
the master of circumstance ; and in 
proportion as he recovers his hu- 
manity, in every sense of that great 
obsolete word,—in proportion as he 
gets back the spirit of manliness, 
which is self-sacrifice, affection, loy- 
alty to an idea beyond himself, so far 
will he rise above circumstances, and 
mould and wield them at his will. 
Thus, in Vivian's case. it is when he 
casts away the heart of stone and 
gets back the heart of flesh—of noble 
shame, confest weakness, human af- 
fection, an object beyond himself for 
which to live, that he rises, slowly 
but steadily,— not to the highest 
point, indeed, but to something like 
a manhood and a vocation. 

Read this extract, Mrs. Grundy, 
and say whether it is not, in addition 
to its other excellencies, the healthiest 
word of Sir E. B. Lytton’s you have 
yet read, and better doctrine than 
many a so-called orthodox ser- 
mon ? 


‘And I need not ask,’ said I, trying 
in vain to conceal my indignation, ‘ how 
Miss Trevanion received your monstrous 
proposition !’ 
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Vivian’s cheek grew paler, but he 
made no reply. 

‘And if we had not arrived, what 
would you have done? Ah, dare you look 
into the gulf of infamy you have escaped ?’ 

‘IT cannot and will not bear this !’ ex- 
claimed Vivian, starting up. ‘I have 
laid my heart bare before you, and it is 
ungenerous and unmanly thus to press 
upon itswounds. Youcan moralize, you 
can speak coldly—but I —I loved !’ 

‘And do you think,’ I burst forth,— 
‘do you think that I did not love too ?— 
love longer than you have done ; better 
than youhave done ; gone through sharper 
struggles, darker days, more sleepless 
nights than you ?—and yet , 

Vivian caught hold of me. 

‘Hush!’ he cried: ‘is this, indeed, 
true? I thought you might have had 
some faint and fleeting fancy for Miss 
Trevanion, but that you curbed and con- 
quered it at once. Oh, no! it was im- 
possible to have loved really, and to have 
surrendered all chance as you did !—have 
left the house, have fled from her pre- 
sence! No, no, that was not love !’ 

‘It was love! and I pray Heaven to 
grant that, one day, you may know how 
little your affection sprang from those 
feelings which make true love sublime as 
honour, and meek as is religion! Oh, 
cousin, cousin, with those rare gifts what 
you might have been! what, if you will 
pass through repentance and cling to 
atonement ; what, I dare hope, you may 
yet be! Talk not now of your love; I 
talk not of mine! Love is a thing gone 
from the lives of both. Go back to earlier 
thoughts, to heavierwrongs—your father! 
—that noble heart which you have so 
wantonly lacerated, that much-enduring 
love which you have so little compre- 
hended !’ 

Then, with all the warmth of emotion, 
I hurried on, shewed him the true nature 
of honour and of Roland (for the names are 
one); shewed him the watch, the hope, 
the manly anguish I had witnessed, and 
wept — I, not his son — to see; shewed 
him the poverty and privation to which 
the father, even at the last, had con- 
demned himself, so that the son might 
have no excuse for the sins that Want 
whispers to the weak. This, and much 
more, and I suppose with the pathos that 
belongs to all earnestness, 1 enforced, 
sentence after sentence, yielding to no 
interruption, over-mastering all dissent ; 
driving in the truth, nail after nail, as it 
were, into the obdurate heart, that I 
constrained and grappled to. And at 
last, the dark, bitter, cynical nature gave 
way, and the young man fell sobbing at 
my feet, and cried aloud, ‘Spare me, 
spare me! I see it all now! Wretch 
that I have been !’ 
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Surely this is a noble step towards 
solving the problem with which Sir 
E. B. Lytton has been so long tor- 
menting himself and Mrs. Grundy. 
True, he has been a very long time get- 
ting so far, while his Bible and Prayer- 
book would have brought him thither 
years ago. But Mrs. Grundy is in 
no condition to throw stones at him 
for not understanding his Prayer- 
book. She has had it in her hands 
all her life,—at least, the footman 
has carried it to church behind her 
twice a-Sunday ; and yet—what with 
her old Poor-law, new Poor-law, 
Condition - of-the-Labouring -Classes 
question, Sanitary wn-reform, Evan- 
gelical and Puseyite fisty- cuftings, 
the ‘ Free-will versus Necessity’ ques- 
tion only settling itself by the young 
generation escaping from the tumult 
into Pantheism, Pot-theism, and 
Atheism, leaving their parents to 
fight out the old squabbles of Ortho- 
doxy—oh, Mrs. Grundy, what have 
you, too, been about, that the Prayer- 
book could teach you no better ? 

Not that Sir E. B. Lytton even 
now has triumphed altogether. He 
is not yet at the root of the matter. 
If he had been, he would have raised 
poor Vivian at last to something 
higher than the mere feeling of family 
honour and military ambition. He 
points, indeed, to a higher path for 
him, but cannot take his man along 
the road. Perhaps, though, he was 
right. As for the fact that men do 
reform sometimes without religion, a 
fact it is, however disagreeable to 
Mrs. Grundy ; and, perhaps, Sir E. 
B. Lytton was as right in keeping 
such a character as Vivian's clear of 
religion, as he was in bringing his 
far larger-minded and more human- 
hearted father under its consoling 
and strengthening influence. What 
scope for even the higher capabilities 
of such a soul as Vivian’s is there in 
the present vulgar form, or rather 
deformity, of Christianity, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Grundy—effeminate,— 
commercial, selfish as it is, holding 
in horror and dread anything like 
daring self-sacrifice, passionate en- 
thusiasm (except in pulpit-rant),— 
anything, in short, which shames its 
own respectable, lakewarm use and 
wont? Vivian’s passionate repent- 
ance — his harsh spirit, recoiling 
on itself in self-punishment, might 
have made him a Puseyite, perhaps 
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a Romanist—a superstitious, ferocious 
ascetic ;—at best it might have made 
him a daring missionary. But where 
was the gentleness, the all-embracing 
questy. which the missionary 
should have? After all, could Sir 
E. B. Lytton have done better than 
to send him to India, and get him 
killed like a valiant soldier? One 
meets innumerable people just as 
puzzling ; one cannot see what could 
be made out of them at this stage of 
the business. After all, there were 
some hundreds of thousands killed in 
the late war ; perhaps some of them, 
too, had other capabilities than that 
universal one of serving as food for 
nowder. Vivian, even if Sir E. B. 

ytton could have done more with 
him, is but one fresh item on a very, 
very long list of ‘ might-have-beens.’ 
And therein, too, a faithful leaf out 
of the book of society. 

There—we have said our say about 
the ‘virtuous villain’ question, and 
heartily glad we are that it is over. 
Now for The Cazxtons as a whole. 

To our astonishment, as well as 
that of Mrs. Grundy, it is, in one 
word, healthy. Healthy from the 
first page to the last. ‘There is still 
a little of the old leaven, pedantry 
and philosophastry. But it is a 
charming book, in spite of that ; and 
Mrs. Grundy ought to rise up at the 
end of the third volume a wiser, if 
not a sadder woman. Sadder, in- 
deed, by the bye, she cannot be than 
she is already ; for what with ‘ per- 
nicious innovations,’ ‘decay of na- 
tional bulwarks,’ ‘ spread of Popery,’ 
‘ Carlyleism,’ ‘ Pantheism,’ ‘ Pusey- 
ism,’ ‘ Chartism,’ ‘ Communism,’ and 
a host of other dreadful imps of 
‘isms,’ who haunt her dreams, the 
good lady has been in weeping hyste- 
rics for the last dozen years, and 
expects the end of the world—always 
the day after to-morrow. Courage, 
Mrs. Grundy! dry your eyes, and 
take a lesson from darling, delicious 
little Mrs. Caxton, one of the sweet- 
est women we have seen—in print, 
that is, for this ‘month of Sundays.’ 
And, thank God! there are dozens 
like her in real flesh and blood, 
though Mrs. Grundy does think so- 
ciety is all going to the devil. 

Certainly, whatever Sir E. B. Lyt- 
ton cannot do, he can draw women. 
Alice (‘ Wah!’ shrieks Mrs. Grundy) 
— yes, madam, Alice in Ernest 
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Maltravers is, as we were going to 
say, as exquisite a woman as any man 
has drawn since Shaks a RTH 
is 4 in English fiction. Lucretia 
Clavering, too, let Mrs. Grundy 
shriek again as she will, is true wo- 
man still,—nature, just as the boa 
and the voleano are nature, and pos- 
sibly might be turned to some use— 
ifone but knew how. Mrs. Caxton's 
perfection, at least, Grundy herself 
will not dare to deny; will not be 
able to avoid, any more than we our- 
selves were, suspicious flourishes of a 
dampish pocket-handkerchief, alter- 
nating with unseemly explosions of 
cachinnation, several times during 
the first fifty pages. One does hope 
there is a good cry and a good laugh 
left in her still, in spite of all her 
sins. Hear a little, my dear madam, 
—though this passage, by the bye, is 
rather didactic than. comic. Pisis- 
tratus, the young hero, has pushed 
his mother’s favourite flower-pot out 
of the window in mischief, and told 
the truth about it :— 

From that time I first date the hour 
when I felt that I loved my father, and 
knew that he loved me; from that time, 
too, he began to converse with me. He 
would no longer, if he met me in the 
garden, pass by with a smile and nod; 
he would stop, put his book in his pocket 
and though his talk was often above my 
comprehension, still somehow I felt hap- 
pier and better, and less of an infant, 
when I thought over it and tried to 
puzzle out the meaning ; for he had a 
way of suggesting, not teaching; putting 
things into my head, and then leaving 
them to work out their own problems. 
I remember a special instance with re- 
spect to that same flower-pot and gera- 
nium. Mr. Squills, who was a bachelor, 
and well to do in the world, often made 
me little presents. Not long after the 
event I have narrated, he gave me one 
far exceeding in value those usually be- 
stowed on children: it was a beautiful 
large domino-box in cut ivory, painted 
and gilt. This domino-box was my de- 
light. I was never weary of playing at 
dominoes with Mrs. Primmins, and I 
slept with the box under my pillow. 

‘ Ah,’ said my father, one day when he 
found me ranging the ivory parallelo- 
grams in the parlour,—‘ ah, you like that 
better than all your playthings, eh ?’ 

* Oh, yes, papa.’ 

‘You would be very sorry if your 
mamma was to throw that box out of the 
window, and break it forfun?’ I looked 
beseechingly at my father and made no 
answer. 
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‘ But, perhaps, you would be very glad,’ 
he resumed, ‘if suddenly one of those 
good fairies you read of could change the 
domino-box into a beautiful geranium, in 
a beautiful blue-and-white flower-pot, and 
that you could have all the pleasure of put- 
ting it on your mamma’s window-sill ?’ 

‘ Indeed I would !’ said I, half crying. 

‘My dear boy, I believe you: but 
good wishes don’t mend bad actions; 
good actions mend bad actions.’ 


So saying, he shut the door and went 
out. I cannot tell you how puzzled I 
was to make out what my father meant 
by his aphorism. But I know that I 
played at dominoes no more that day. 
The next morning my father found me 
seated by myself, under a tree in the 
garden; he paused and looked at me with 
his grave bright eyes very steadily. 

‘My boy,’ said he, ‘I am going to 
walk to (a town about two miles 
off), will you come? and, by the bye, 
fetch your domino-box : I should like to 
shew it to a person there.’ 

I ran in for the box, and, not a little 
proud of walking with my father upon the 
high-road, we set out. 

‘ Papa,’ said I by the way, ‘there are 
no fairies now.’ 

‘ What then, my child ?’ 

‘Why, how then can my domino-box 
be changed into a geranium and a blue- 
and-white flower-pot ?’ 

* My dear,’ said my father, leaning his 
hand on my shoulder, ‘every body who 
is in earnest to be good, carries two fairies 
about with him; one here,’ and he touched 
my heart; ‘and one here,’ and he touched 
my forehead. 

‘I don’t understand, papa.’ 

‘I can wait till you do, Pisistratus. 
What a name!’ 

My father stopped at a nursery gar- 
dener’s, and, after looking over the 
flowers, paused before a large double 
geranium. 

‘ Ah, this is finer than that which your 
mamma was so fond of. What is the 
cost, sir ?’ 

‘ Only 7s. 6d.,’ said the gardener. 

My father buttoned up his pocket. 

‘I can’t afford it to-day,’ said he, 
gently, and we walked out. 

On entering the town, we stopped 
again at a china-warehouse. 

‘Have you a flower-pot like that I 
bought some months ago? Ah, here is 
one marked 3s. 6d. Yes, that is the 
price. Well, when your mamma’s birth- 
day comes again, we must buy her an- 
other. That is some months to wait. 
And we can wait, Master Sisty. For 
truth, that blooms all the year round, is 
better than a poor geranium; and a word 
that is never broken is better than a 
piece of delf.’ 
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My head, which had drooped before, 
rose again; but the rush of joy at my 
heart almost stifled me. 

‘I have called to pay your little bill,’ 
said my father, entering the shop of one 
of those fancy stationers common in 
country towns, and who sell all kinds of 
pretty toys and nicknacks ; ‘ and, by the 
way,’ he added, as the smiling shopman 
looked over his books for the entry, ‘I 
think my little boy here can shew you 
a much handsomer specimen of French 
workmanship than that workbox which 
you enticed Mrs. Caxton into raffling for 
last winter. Shew your domino-box, my 
dear.’ 

I produced my treasure, and the shop- 
man was liberal in his commendations, 
‘It is always well, my boy, to know what 
a thing is worth, in case one wishes to 
part with it. If my young gentleman 
gets tired of his plaything, what will you 
give him for it ?’ 

‘ Why, sir,’ said the shopman, ‘I fear 
we could not afford to give more than 
eighteen shillings for it, unless the young 
gentleman took some ofthese pretty things 
in exchange.’ 

‘ Eighteen shillings ! 


said my father. 
p Well, my boy, 
whenever you do grow tired of your box, 
you have my leave to sell it.’ 

My father paid his bill and went out. 
I lingered behind a few moments, and 
joined him at the end of the street. 

‘Papa, papa!’ I cried, clapping my 
hands, ‘we can buy the geranium — we 
can buy the flower-pot,’ and I pulled a 
handful of silver from my pockets. 

‘ Did I not say right ?’ said my father, 
passing his handkerchief over his eyes. 
* You have found the two fairies !’ 

Oh, how proud, how overjoyed I was 
when, after placing vase and flower on 
the window-sill, I plucked my mother by 
the gown, and made her follow me to the 
spot. 

‘It is his doing and his money !’ said 

y father; ‘ good actions have mended 
the bad.’ 

‘What !’ cried my mother, when she 
had learned all, ‘and your poor domino- 
box that you were so fond of! We will 
go back to-morrow and buy it back, if it 
costs us double.’ 

‘ Shall we buy it back, Pisistratus ?’ 
asked my father. 

‘Oh, no, no, no! it would spoil all !’ 
I cried, burying my face on my father’s 
breast. 

‘ My wife,’ said my father, solemnly, 
‘this is my first lesson to our child, the 
sanctity and the happiness of self-sacrifice ; 
undo not what it should teach to his 
dying day.’ 

And this is the history of the broken 
flower-pot.—Vol. i. p. 28. 
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‘Ah!’ says Mrs. Grundy, ‘so 
that’s the part you admire ? A bare- 
faced imitation of Sterne, with a 
dash of Rousseau’s Emile!’ (It is 
wonderful, by the bye, how the old 
lady, when she gets vituperative, 
confesses to having read all manner 
of objectionable books, which she 
usually proscribes throughout Christ- 
endom.) ‘I read all that; and it’s 
Tristram Shandy over again.. Mr. 
Caxton is Mr. Shandy; Uncle Ro- 
land, Uncle Toby; Squills is Slop ; 


Primmins is Susanna; the story of 


Pisistratus’s naming copied all but 
word for word. I really got quite 
frightened, and thought we were 
going to have the window-scene 
next.’ So you had, my dear madam. 
You seem to recollect Sterne’s. We 
have just given you Sir E. B. Lyt- 
ton’s, or the outcome of it—rather 
an improvement, as we take it, even 
according to Gruidean canons. 
Besides, madam, do you suppose 
that Sir E. B. Lytton did not know 
that he was imitating : and that you, 
or at least your father-confessors, 
the reviewers, would know it too? 
And do you suppose he meant no- 
thing by imitating Sterne? What 
he meant we cannot tell, and do not 
greatly care, having several other 
more important matters to get. set- 
tled. But we do think that an imi- 
tation is justifiable, exactly in pro- 
portion as it is barefaced. Who 
complains of ‘The Doctor’ for borrow- 
ing from Rabelais? He takes care 
to let you know his lender, and so 
does Sir E. B. L. If he had stolen 
from Sterne, as Sterne is said to 
have stolen from Montaigne —as 
everybody who dared for three hun- 
dred years has been stealing from 
Rabelais, just because the poor dear 
physician was ‘under a cloud’ for 
loose conduct, and therefore they 
fancied that they should not be 
found out, why then he would have 
been a rogue, as Sterne and others 
are. But when, for instance, he was 
writing that pretty scene between 
Pisistratus and the Savoyard among 
the graves, he intended you to see 
that he could out-write the Senti- 
mental Journey, as he has done. 
Surely, ifa man may write ludicrous 
parodies, which are worse than their 
* Three Linguistic Dissertations. 
Dr. Max. Miiller. 1848. 
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antitypes, why not serious 
which are better ? 

We don’t deny that we have our 
own private protest to put in against 
this imitation of Sterne; but as we 
said at the beginning of our review, 
if we grumble, Mrs Grundy shan't. 
We ourselves cannot help thinking, 
that while Sir E. B. L. was copying 
Sterne, he should not have copied 
him in the character of Mr. Caxton. 
Whether there were such men in 
Sterne’s time or not, there are none 
such now in England. Mr. C. is 
certainly a far higher type of man 
than Mr. Shandy,—a wise, noble- 
hearted gentleman, quiet and strong, 
loveable and admirable, profitable 
for these or any times. But—-but— 
‘Non extat’—‘* Non est istwentus, as 
Mr. Lively says, in somewhat Bul- 
werean Latin. If ever he inhabited 
England, he has become extinct, 
and retreated, like the spoonbill, 
to the interior of Germany. We 
do not breed pedants, or scholars 
either. Mr. Caxton is bond fide a 

ideal, even to his con- 


ones, 


German 
templative placidity — not an Eng- 
lish one at all. Such men, we 
hear, do exist, and very noble speci- 
mens of them too, across the Rhine. 
They have time to become book-eaters 
—they were forced to become such. 
Till the last year Germany offered 
no field in political or practical life. 
Learning was the German’s pis aller 
in youth, his idol in old age. We 
in England have no notion what a 
learned man is. It was but the 
other day, in three* little tracts on 
Ethnology, read before the British 
Association, we found evidences of 
research and thought, such as we 
would challenge any dozen English- 
men to equal, on subjects of which 
we English know next to nothing: 
and of these three little gems of 
wisdom, one was written by the 
Prussian ambassador, with the cares 
of Europe on his shoulders ; and the 
other two, if we understand rightly, 
by men under thirty years of age. 
We felt ‘very small’ after the 
perusal of that pamphlet; and we 
recommend it to Sir E. B. Lytton, 
if he wishes to produce on himself 
the same wholesome sensation. Not 
that we Englishmen need be so un- 


Bunsen, Dr. C. Meyer, and 
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speakably learned; we have to do, 
rather than to read. Our best 
scholars, such as they are, vanish 
into the bar, the senate, or the mi- 
nistry; and from amid the turmoil 
of active life look back on ‘ the 
crooked letters’ as the preludia of 
their callow youth, to be classed in 
the same category with  pocket- 
money and boat-races. ‘The only 
thing on which Englishmen ever 
become pedants is physical science ; 
and we will venture to say, that if 
Mr. Caxton had possessed a shell of 
substantial English flesh and blood, 
he would have been bothering his 
head, not with Procopius and Poly- 
nus, but with Cuvier and Lyell, 
Owen and Faraday ; he would have 
blown himself up twice a-week with 
his own retorts; driven Primmins 
dyspeptic with fiendish smells; car- 
ried galvanic wires through his 
bedroom, like Mr. Crosse, to the 
5 age terror of Mrs. Caxton; 
xnown the taste of every inch of 
soil for miles round, like the Dean 
of Westminster; and earned the re- 
putation of a wizard from the coun- 
try-people. As he stands, he is an 
exotic—a clothes-horse, we are afraid, 
whereon Sir E. B. L. may display 
certain rags of his own learning. 
Rags? That isa hard word. But 
it was not used merely for the sake 
of carrying out the figure. In the 
first place, we hope, and are bound 
to believe, that the learning of The 
Cazxtons are only the rags of Sir 
E. B. Lytton’s reading—mere shreds 
and tatters, road-sides and waste- 
corners, compared with the vast con- 
tinuous fields of science and history 
which lie still behind in his intel- 
lectual manors :—that is compliment- 
ary enough, we hope? In the next 
place, there is something ragged, in 
a less complimentary sense, about 
The Caxton quotations. ‘He has 
been at the feast of learning, and 
brought away the scraps.’ Doubtless 
Sir EK. B. L. has read extensively, 
and digested more and less; of which 
latter process there are more hopeful 
symptoms in the present novel than 
in any former one, though Night 
and Morning, certainly, shewed signs 
of greater ‘ eupepsia.” But in 
Harold, on the contrary, one of 
the very latest, the indigestion was 
truly piteous. ‘The author had, by 
his own confession in the preface, been 
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overgorging himself with Anglo- 
Saxon at some hospitable country- 
house ; and then, without giving the 
crude elements time to get elimin- 
ated, or assimilated, or anything 
else, but mechanically bolted down, 
Harold was forthwith written off, 
and the Anglo-Saxon ‘egested, just 
as it had been swallowed, wighs, and 
thegns, and weregelds, and mancuses, 
and all, very much as the bird of 
Minerva casts sparrows’ bones and 
field-mice’ fur. There is one com- 
fort, Sir E. B. L. must have felt ‘so 
much better after it!” And yet the 
Anglo-Saxon scholars say the book 
is full of mistakes! So many hard 
words—and yet not right after all! 
Was it remorse for that frightful 
intellectual crapula which first in- 
spired Sir E. B. L, with the notion 
of making The Caztons’ moral turn 
on the dangers of impatience ? 

“Yet of Haruld, now that we are 
on it, we will say, that it was tho- 
roughly worth reading. With more 
thought, and less haste, it might 
have been made a very valuable 
historical novel. Even in its present 
crude state, it gives a better account 
of the causes which led to the Nor- 
man Conquest than any book we 
know—a brilliant dramatic picture 
of the way in which the sluggish 
property-worshipping Anglo-Saxon 
race was gradually exploilé by the 
crafty and (strange as the assertion 
may appear) more democratic Norse- 
man. We recommend the book 
honestly to all light readers, as a plea- 
sant and lively page out of the philo- 
sophy of history, warning them at the 
same time, that we consider it just the 
nastiest of all Sir E. B. L.’s books. 

But we must return to learning 
and The Cazxtons, especially as the 
Grundean taste by no means sym- 
pathizes in our disgust. 

It is painful to have to say it, but we 
do not altogether share in that lady’s 
admiration of Mr. Caxton’s erudi- 
tion. In the first place, he quotes 
suspiciously often from the same 
books as Mr. Shandy, and suspi- 
ciously often, too, from the same 
books as the author of The Anatomy 
of Melancholy. No doubt Sir E. B. L. 
has as good a right to the said books 
as either of those worthies; and no 
doubt also, he has read a great many 
books beside Sterne and Burton, and 
meditated on them also, not alto- 
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gether carelessly. We see traces of 
Jean Paul among other writers in 
The Caxtons; one passage especially, 
in the first volume, was quite wor- 
thy of a place among the lighter 
fancies of Levana. 

But alas! as his school increased in 
numbers, he had proportionately re- 
canted these honourable and anti-birchen 
ideas. He had reluctantly, perhaps— 
honestly, no doubt, but with full deter- 
mination—come to the conclusion, that 
there are secret springs which can only 
be detected by the twigs of the divining 
rod; and having discovered with what 
comparative ease the whole mechanism 
of his little government could be carried 
on by admission of the birch-regulator, 
so, as he grew richer, and lazier, and 
fatter, the Philhellenic Institute spun 
along as glibly as a top kept in viva- 
cious movement by the perpetual appli- 
cation of the lash.—Vol. i. p. 49. 

There is no doubt, as we said be- 
fore, that Sir E. B. Lytton is an 
extensive reader, and a vigorous and 
comprehensive thinker. But yet we 
do not like the general style of his 
quotations: they are dragged in 
ostentatiously, in great lumps and 
patches—too like the quotations in 
The Doctor ; and what was allowable 
in a serio-comic cento like that book, 
is by no means so in a regularly 
plotted novel like The Cartons. The 
erudition of the true scholar is assi- 
milated to himself; it saturates, as it 
were, all his utterances, not merely 
running through them here and 
there as veins of ore through rock, 
but like some chemically combined 
element, omnipresent yet invisible, 
only to be detected by analysis. The 
most learned man will, after all, be 
the simplest writer. He will make 
his reader feel the power, not see 
the glitter of his treasures. 

How different the learning of 
Richter !—in many of whose works, 
page after page, you shall hardly 
find a sentence which does not give 
proof of his enormous information, 
colouring every thought at the bid- 
ding of a fancy unequalled, perhaps, 
in analogic and suggestive fertility, 
except by Shakspeare and Rabelais. 
Why any man should imitate Sterne’s 
method of quoting, while Rabelais 
and Jean Paul exist, we cannot con- 
ceive: it is deliberately to give up 
the higher model for the lower one. 

But it is still more puzzling—and 
really the author, if he be guiltless, 
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should justify himself in a fresh edi- 
tion-—to find, if not mis-quotations, 
still mis-spellings manifold of classic 
words. We take the correctness of 
his quotations for granted. We 
really have no time to verify ex- 
tracts from Dummkopfius de Caudis 
Porcorum ; we never saw Cardan, or 
wish to do so. But in the matter of 
spelling, ifa man quotes Latin and 
Greek, let him quote it right, in the 
name ofall reason. The benighted 
yrinter may be at fault—we have a 
De that such is the case, because we 
found ‘Ceprinidians’ spelt rightly 
in another place, ‘Cyprinidians ;’ but 
the word is Cyprinide; and how 
‘idians’ can be got out of ‘ida,’ we 
do not see——‘ idwans,’ we should have 
written ‘in the schools ;’ but that was 
a long time ago, and we may be 
wrong. Surely, too, the correction 
of proofs is a thing not impossible 
for Sir E. B. L. Why, then, does 
Mr. Caxton commit two barbarisms 
in one unnecessary scrap of Greek? 
— irs xa avboorodayw ! Who ever 
heard of ées? We actually, unable 
to believe that an absolute bar- 
barism could have been commit- 
ted, hunted Liddell and Scott in 
hopes of finding the word after all ; 
but no, non est ibi, as Sir E. B. L. 
might say, for tisn’t there. And 
againjin Lucretia, Maxima reverentia, 
debet (debetur, we opine) liberis! A 
misprint? Why, a scholar ought to 
have seen such a monster a mile off, 
through the back of the page, as he 
ought also to have seen a certain 
abomination which we found in 
Lucretia (if we recollect rightly) the 
other day, ‘omphalos gaie!"—gaie ? 
gaias, gus, gees, geese, if you will, 
Sir E. B. L., but never that bar- 
barous Greek-Latin hybrid! Why, 
too, are we to hear that Vivian 
had ‘of imagination not a scintilla ? 
‘A spark of imagination,’ is good 
novel-English enough. Is scintilla 
to mean anything but that? Ifso, 
we ought to have had news thereof; 
as it is, the reader is left to suppose 
that the metaphor is one originally 
borrowed from the Latin—which it 1s 
not. ‘A spark of rebellion,’ ‘ wrath,’ 
and such-like, is a classic expression, 
the root-idea of something which 
will kindle a fire, being carefully 
preserved ; but conceive Cicero in- 
dulging in such slip-slop as ‘ a spark 
of imagination ! 
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And all this ostentation of ques- 
tionable classics and second-hand 
Shandeeism is utterly unnecessary. 
The book gains nothing by it. The 
second and third volumes, as Sir E. 
B. L. condescends to become himself 
once more, and write as he only 
can write, are excellent. Here and 
there still linger classical analogies 
and similes, generally hackneyed, 
often far-fetched, dragged in where 
Thackeray or Dickens would have 
had a dozen better ones drawn from 
modern sources. Why will men try 
to be what they are not? Why will 
not Sir E. B. 1.. content himself with 
weaving the most charming plots in 
the most charming English ; rather 
too sugary now and then, but still 
charming, with a perpetual variety 
of incident, motive, character, know- 
ledge of society and men, which never 
allows the attention to flag a moment ? 
Why will he not be content to do 
that, instead of trying to be what he 
never will be, a great scholar, much 
less a great philosopher ? 

Oh, wad some power the gift but gie us 
To see ourselves as ithers see us! 


And yet we live in glass-houses, 
Mrs. Grundy: we must throw no 
stones. What more common than 
to see men throwing away the powers 
they have in the vain attempt to 
shine where they were never meant 
to shine ? 

Trouver son métier is the arch pro- 
blem, after all. 

Uncle Roland is a noble charac- 
ter; the impersonation of the old 
idea of family honour. The same 
idea is the ruling one of Sir Miles St. 
John in Lucretia, and a wonderful 
living sketch he is. But Roland 
rises higher than Sir Miles. He is 
not the mere Conservatist ; he is wil- 
ling to go a-head ; to earn, as well as 
to preserve, honour for his race, 
though he sees no higher means of 
doing it than the sword. He is, as 
he should be, a man of the last gene- 
ration; Pisistratus, a man of the 
present. ‘The age of the sword is not 
past, let Mr. Cobden say what he 
will. But men are learning that the 
triumphs of the producer are nobler 
than those of the destroyer, or 
even the conservator. So it should 
be. We honour the true pride of 
family, the sense of a debt owed to 
‘the good old name,’ as much as Mrs. 
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Grundy herself. We will say, ‘ Woe 
to the man who is not ashamed to be 
less than his ancestors!’ But we 
will not make our canon of all 
right and wrong; ‘ What would 
my poor dear grandfather have 
said to such things?’ Oh, carnal- 
minded Grundy! the question is not 
what he would have said then, but 
what he would say now. He did 
what seemed right to him according 
to those times; you, if you wish 
really to honour him, must imitate, 
not his actions, but his spirit. In 
filial obedience, like everything else, 
‘the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life.’ Who really honours 
his Norman ancestors best, — our 
Carlisles, and l’ortescues, and Elles- 
meres; or the gentleman who reso- 
lutely plants himself waist-deep in 
the mud, and, refusing to move on, 
shrieks about ‘ ancestral rights’ and 
* time-honoured institutions?’ The 
oldest was new once. Your Wil- 
liam the Conquerors, Anseilms, Magna 
Charta Barons, Crusaders, Francis- 
cans, — what were they but Reform- 
ers ?—creators? Read history and 
see. The true spiritual children of 
the old Norsemen,—are they the Sir 
Miles St. Johns, the Sedley Beau- 
Deserts, even the Roland Caxtons ?-- 
The men who consider that their an- 
cestors having done something, is the 
very reason for their doing nothing ? 
Not they, but rather the ‘l'revanions, 
the Pisistratus Caxtons, who keep up 
the good old name, not by sitting at 
home and Coningsbyizing, or weeping 
over the bier of unreturning abuses, 
but by emigrating to Australia in 
search of capital, and bringing it home 
to drain and till the old ancestral 
moors in the light and the spirit of the 
great New ‘Time. ‘They are the men 
in whom the Norse blood comes out, 
and they only. Take your pedigrees 
away, Lord Duke! It you are a son 
of the vikings, prove it by daring, 
thrift, endurance, chivalry like theirs. 
‘Replenish the earth and subdue it!’ 
For the children of Woden The 
Mover, the only watchword is, 
* Forwards!’ 

And Uncle Jack—glorious Uncle 
Jack! Earnest, frivolous, practical, 
visionary, clever, insane Uncle Jack, 
never truly benevolent till you be- 
come thoroughly selfish, honest- 
hearted as a chrisom child, and yet 
an abominable rogue—truly you are 
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‘aman of the time!" Where have we 
seen such a character in print since 
Smollett and Fielding ? You are 
living, personal, ideal. We have 
met you in the streets a hundred 
times—not all of vou, but scraps and 
bits of you, pareelled out into souls 
for fifty different human bodies. 
Like all true ideals, the parts of you 
may be met anywhere, the whole of 
you nowhere. As somebody drew 
the Venus of somewhere from the 
combined beauties of five maidens, 
so Sir E. B. Lytton has drawn you 
from the combined beauties of fifty 
and five English speculators. 

But, alas! there is too little of 
vou — you are, ‘like angels’ visits, 
few and far between.’ Hlad such a 
hack-writer as Boz is become stum- 
bled on you, he would have turned 
you into a stock character, made 
play with you through a dozen 
chapters of Dutch painting ; as it is, 
you are ‘soon found, and soon, soon 
lost.’ But still, little of you as we 
see, you are consistent, self-deve- 
loping, through one glorious bubble 
after another, from the first apple- 
orchard El Dorado down to the last 
exquisite scene in Australia, which 
we must quote—for it is, as it were, 
your moral as well as pecuniary 
apotheosis :— 

Uncle Jack. Your mind’s made up ? 

Pisistraius. And my place in the ship 
taken. 

U. J. Then there’s no more to be said 
(Hums, haws, and examines his nails. 
Then suddenly, and jerking up his head). 
That capitalist! It has been on my 
conscience, nephew, ever since; and 
somehow or other, since I have aban- 
doned the cause of my fellow-creatures, 
I think I have cared more than for my 
relations. 

Pisistratus (smiling, as he remembers 
his father’s shrewd predictions thereon). 
Naturally, my dear uncle. Any child 
who throws a stone into a pond knows 
that a circle disappears as it widens. 

U. J. Very true. I shall make a note 
on that, applicable to my next speech in 
defence of what they call the ‘ land 
monopoly.’ Thank you—stone—circle 
(jolts down in his pocket-book). But, to 
return to the point, I am well off now. 
T have neither wife nor child, and I feel 
that I ought to bear my share in your 
father’s loss: it was our joint specula- 
tion. And your father, good dear Austin, 
paid my debts into the bargain! And 
how cheering the punch was that night, 
when your mother wanted to scold poor 
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Jack. And the 3007. Austin lent me 
when I left him: nephew, that was the 
remaking of me—the acorn of the oak I 
have transplanted. So here they are 
(added Uncle Jark, witha heroical effort ; 
and he extracted from the pocket-book 
bilis to the amount of between three and 
and four thousand pounds). There, it is 
done, and 1 shall sleep better for it! 

With that Uncle Jack got up, 
bolted out of the room. 

Pisistratus has just time to make up 
his mind that he ought to take the money, 
when Uncle Jack pops his head into the 
room again. 

‘And, you see, you can double that 
money if you will just leave it in my 
hands for a couple of years— ' 
no notion what I shall make of the 
Tibbet’s Wheal! Did I tell you? The 
German was quite right —I have been 
offered already seven times the sum which 
I gave for the land. But I am now 
looking out for a Company: let me put 
you down for shares to the amount at 
least of those trumpery bills. Cent per 
cent—I guarantee cent percent! (And 
Uncle Jack stretches out those famous 
smooth hands of his, with a tremulous 
motion of the ten eloquent fingers. ) 

Pisistratus. Ah, my dear uncle, if you 
repent —— : 

U. J. Repent! when I offer you cent 
per cent on my personal guarantee ! 

Pisistratus (carefully putting the bills 
into his breast coat-pocket). Then, if 
you don’t repent, my dear uncle, allow 
me to shake you by the hand, and say 
that I will not consent to lessen my 
esteem and admiration for the high prin- 
ciple which prompts this restitution by 
confounding it with trading associations, 


and 


you have 


of loans, interests, and copper-mines. 
And you see, since this sum is paid to 
my father, I have no right to invest it 
without his permission. 

U. J. (with emotion). ‘ Esteem, admi- 
ration, high principle !’"—these are plea- 
sant words from you, nephew. (Then 
shaking his head, and smiling.) You 
sly dog! you are quite right: get the 
bills cashed at once. And hark ye, sir, 
just keep out of my way, will you? and 
don’t let me coax you out of a farthing. 
(Unele Jack slams the door and rushes 
out. Pisistratus draws the bills warily 
Srom his pocket, &c. &c.) 


And now comes the final question, 
What are we to expect henceforth 
from Sir E. B, Lytton? Are The 

‘axtons to be considered as his ter- 
mination, his culmination, or his 
regeneration? We have good hope 
that they are a sign of the latter. 
More than one of his later works has 
been announced as his last words. 
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We look anxiously and yet hope- 
fully for ‘more last words.’ For his 
own sake we look for them. The 
man himself is a problem, for which 
we long for the solution. Here is 
an E nglish gentleman who for twenty 
years has set himself, through evil 
report and good report, to face the 
questions of society as it exists—who 
has brought to the task a remark- 
able knowledge of human nature, 
and of the rules and means of art— 
a brilliant dramatic faculty, an in- 
ductive power, such as falls to the 
lot of not one in a hundred, and an 
extraordinarily varied and clegant, 
though perhaps somewhat shallow, 
culture. With reverent self-re- 
straint and accurate thought, the man 
who could write Ernest Aaltravers, 
above all, who could draw two such 
characters as Lumley Ferrers and 
Templeton the Banker, might well 
have been expected to do hereafter 
anything he liked. And yet from a 
hasty shaliow inaccurate 
thought, from a fondness for the 
mere picturesque of theatrical slip- 
slop, and a morbidity of mind, the 
causes of which a reviewer has a 
right to divine, but not to suggest, 
the man has as yet done almost 
nothing; many people think worse 
than nothing. Though his influence 
is observable throughout all schools 
of modern novel-writers, yet it is an 
influence almost entirely confined to 
manner. He has not helped to make 
his pupils one whit wiser, more 
earnest, more thoughtful, than the 
old Minerva-press twaddlers were. 
That they are more earnest and 
thoughtful is not owing to him. That 
improvement they derive from the 
general spirit of the age, while from 
him, we are afraid, they have derived 
the habit of expressing that earnest- 
ness and thoughtfulness only in 
washy and somewhat insincere blague. 
The truth is, Sir E. B. Lytton is not 
leading the novel-writers of the age, 
because he is behind the age himself. 
He has been talking about the great 
roblems of the day, without having 
rad courage to sound and solve them. 
He has been dallying with an extinct, 
not to say impossible, ideal of hu- 
manity—a sclf-sustained, self-glori- 
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fying, hot-house- bred, flunkey, ‘ Sed- 
ley- Beau- Desert,’ ideal—such as this 
age will not and shall not endure. 
He has talked Radicalism and pro- 
gress, while he has been at heart the 
veriest exclusive aristocrat. Ile has 
worshipped an aristocracy of culture 
which would be just as tyrannous, 
if it got the upper hand, as any 
aristocracy of wealth or caste. Ila 

le marquis, as the French 
say. Throughout The Caxtons there 
runs an undercurrent of reactionary 
epicureanism, to us simply damna- 
ble. What is to become of this 
man ? 

Surely, surely, there is more in 
him than he has yet shewn. He 
must write again, more slowly, more 
reverently, and in the fear of God. 
As for giving him detailed advice— 
before we advise we must understand; 
he is at once too large and too con- 
fused an object for our comprehen- 
sion. But of one thing we can warn 
him—that the possession of such 
capabilities as his involves a terrible 
and yet most blessed responsibility ; 
that the novel, however charlatans 
may degrade it, and the lazy world 
love to have it degraded, is in idea, 
next to the drama, the highest organ 
of moral teaching, and in _ practice 
just now a far more powerful one. 
Whether he be in earnest or not in 
the higher tone which he has taken 
in The Cazxtons, or whether it has 
been assumed merely ad captandum 
vulgus, matters little to us ; his book 
is just as wise and uscful: but to 
him it matters much. The day will 
come when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be disclosed—-when the most 
miserable penny-a-liner shall have 
to give account of his ‘enormous 
gooseberries,’ as well as Isaiah of his 
prophecies ; when every novel of 
his, from Pelham to The Cazxtons, 
will be reviewed in fearful earnest 
by the Supreme Artist, the Critic 
who is ‘no respecter of persons,’ and 
Sir E. B. Lytton will surely be 
judged before ileaven and earth for 
every word written in the body, 
whether it be good or evil. We 
invite him to take note of that fact, 
before the publication of his next 
‘more last words.’ 
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MARRIAGE WITH A WIFE’S SISTER.* 


HE bill for allowing marriage 

with a deceased wife's sister will 
of course be introduced again. ‘The 
opponents of it have truly remarked, 
that an unsettled state of the law—a 
state in which people are tempted to 
make invalid marriages in the hope 
that the legislature will some day be 
induced to make them valid—is the 
most mischievous of all states. And 
if they have been right in attributing 
to the unsettled state of the law, or 
rather of men’s minds respecting 
it, the many unlawful marriages 
that have hitherto taken place be- 
tween men and their wives’ sisters, 
what will be the case now that the 
uncertainty has been augmented by 
a vote of the House of Commons in 
favour of the repeal of the law? 
On this account, therefore, ifon no 
other, it is most desirable that some 
conclusive decision should be ob- 
tained. It is well known that the 
advocates of the prohibition trust 
to obtaining such a decision from 
the House of Lords. But if they 
do obtain a decision in their fa- 
vour, will it be conclusive? The 
experience of a few years has con- 
verted Lord Francis Egerton’s mi- 
nority in the Commons into a ma- 
jority ; and the promoters of the 
bill are not likely to despair of 
converting the Lords also, when a 
few years shall have doubled the 
number of violations of the law, and 
made the mischief of it too apparent 
to be disregarded even by theologians, 
whose theories require the prohibi- 
tion to be maintained. For no one 
can expect that the marriages, which 
have gone on unrestrained by the 
law while it had the sanction of the 
whole legislature, will abate now 
that one branch of it has withdrawn 
its sanction from the Jaw and trans- 
ferred it to the marriages 

But this is far from being the 
only reason why no such decision of 


the House of Lords, ifit be obtained, 
will bring the question to a settle- 
ment, or stop the growth of the evils 
arising from the present law. And 
we cannot help thinking, that any 
one who will attend a little to the 
history of the law relating to these 
marriages, and the circumstances con- 
nected with it, will see the hopeless- 
ness of any such expectation ; and 
we shall accordingly set forth that 
history as shortly as possible. 

Before the Reformation, it is 
enough to say that these, and many 
other marriages now lawful, were 
prohibited by the Church, and the 
prohibition dispensed with by the 
same authority in favour of those 
who were sufficiently powerful or 
rich to obtain such a_ relaxation. 
From the Reformation to 1835 the 
law was, that the ecclesiastical courts 
were bound to ‘separate the parties,’ 
and annul the marriage, if anybody 
instituted a suit for that purpose, 
while they were both alive to be 
separated ; so that as soon as one of 
them was dead the marriage could 
not be annulled. It is evident that 
such suits would be very rare; for 
except where there was somebody 
who had a clear interest in bastard- 
izing the issue, it was most unlikely 
that any one would interfere, as 
there was no Society for the sup- 
pression of unlawful marriages. Du- 
ring these 300 years then, the law 
was no further settled than that a 
man whose property and family 
were in a particular condition, ran a 
considerable risk of having a mar- 
riage of this sort annulled if he con- 
tracted it; but all other men ran no 
risk at all: in other words, that in 
far the greatest number of cases the 
marriages were practically validjand 
the law against them practically in- 
valid. No doubt that state of things 
was sometimes a great evil, and al- 
ways a gross absurdity, and it was 
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high time it should be altered some- 
how; but all that we are now con- 
cerned with is the fact, that there 
was no real prohibition of these mar- 
riages before 1835; and, as every 
body knows, they were constantly 
made without any difficulty or ob- 
jection. 

The cause of the introduction of 
the act of 1835, commonly, though 
erroneously as regards the only im- 

ortant part of it, called Lord Lynd- 
1urst’s Act, is sufficiently notorious, 
and need not be here stated. That 
art of it which really was Lord 
Eoudivent’s passed without any ob- 
jection, and if it had been left alone 
the act would have produced no 
mischief. But there are some cir- 
cumstances in its passage which de- 
serve to be better known than they 
generally are. It was introduced 
with the title of ‘An Act to limit 
the time for commencing suits in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, so far as the 
same affect the children of parents 
married within the prohibited de- 
grees ;’ and the bill as it then stood 
was to the effect, that all past mar- 
riages within the prohibited degrees 
should be valid if not impeached 
within six months after the passing 
of the act ; and all future ones if not 
impeached within two years after 
their celebration. Whether it was 
wrong or right to make any of the 
prohibited marriages valid, this was 
at any rate consistent, since it was in 
favour both of the past and the fu- 
ture marriages. 

There are no traces of any subse- 
quent debate upon it; but it appears 
from the Lords’ Journals, that after 
being several times amended in com- 
mittee, it finally emerged and passed 
that House in its present form: so 
that having been announced to the 
— by its title, and by Lord 

4yndhurst’s speech on introducing it, 
as ‘An Act to limit the time for 
commencing suits,’ &c., it came out 
as ‘An Act to render certain (past) 
marriages valid, and to alter the 
law with respect to certain voidable 
(future) marriages ; viz. to render 
them void altogether without any suit. 
Whatever may be the advantages of 
certainty over uncertainty in such 
matters, it will not be denied, that 
introducing a bill for the avowed 
purpose of giving particular mar- 
Tiages a better chance of validity, 
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and then quietly turning it into an 
act to make them invalid altogether, 
is not the way in which bills relating 
to very important questions, and 
effecting great changes in the law, 
are generally dealt with. 

Lord Francis Egerton, when he 
moved for leave to introduce his bill 
in 1842, said he could not learn how 
this change had been effected. It 
appears, however, from the Bishop 
of London’s speech when Lord 
Wharncliffe presented some petitions 
on the subject, that he and some 
others of the bishops had the chief 
hand init. And that being so, it is 
not a little remarkable on several 
accounts that they introduced into 
the act a distinction between mar- 
riages of consanguinity and those of 
affinity, making all the past mar- 
riages of affinity absolutely valid, 
but leaving those of consanguinity 
as they were, and making all the 
future ones of both kinds absolutely 
void. We say it is remarkable on 
several accounts; first, because we 
are now told that the principle of 
the Table of Prohibited Degrees, 
which must on no account be in- 
fringed, is, that affinity is equivalent 
to consanguinity,—a man and his 
wife being ‘one flesh ; but it is still 
more remarkable, because it happens 
that the only unlawful marriage 
which is mentioned for our instruc- 
tion in the New Testament, and 
that throughout a whole chapter 
(1 Cor. v.) with the strongest con- 
demnation, as well as by the prophet 
Amos (ii. 7), is one, not of consan- 
guinity, but of affinity; viz. with a 
stepmother. ‘The Bishop of London 
indeed, and sundry other persons, 
have subsequently insisted upon the 
distinction that the act of 1835 did 
not make these marriages valid, so 
as to protect the parties who had 
contracted them from being punished 
by the ecclesiastical courts for incest, 
but only so far as to make their 
marriage indissoluble, and to confer 
upon them all the rights and duties 
of lawfully married persons. What 
the writer of the first epistle to the 
Corinthians would have said to such 
a distinction, in a case where the 
parties are so related that their unionis 
not merely unlawful according to the 
law oftherealm, butincestuousaccord- 
ing to the law of God, we leave to the 
judgment of any one who has read 
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that 5th chapter. And it is not im- 
probable that, where they are not so 
related, he would have said that the 
prohibition itself is unlawful, unless 
it is required for the benefit of the 
nation at large; and whatever may 
be the case now, no such ground for 
the prohibition was ever pretended 
when it was originally invented in 
the fourth century, or enacted by 
Henry VIII., or ‘set forth by au- 
thority’ of Archbishop Parker, or 
adopted by the convocation of 1603, 
or defended by Jewel, Hammond, 
and the other ‘institutional writers,’ 
whose authority we are required to 
submit to, though their logic may 
be proved to be bad, and their criti- 
cism indefensible. 

When the clause which had been 
so quietly passed in the Lords came 
to be discussed in the Commons, it 
was struck out on account of the 
opinion of the majority of the House 
respecting these very marriages ; and 
was only afterwards restored on the 
strong representation of those who 
had the charge of the bill, that the 
rejection of the clause annulling the 
future marriages would cause the 
rejection ‘in another place’ of the 
other clause making valid the past 
marriages of the same kind. And 
as the House of Commons was anx- 
ious to give what relief they could 
in the cases we are now considering, 
they consented to this singular com- 
promise ; and the more readily be- 
cause it was suggested by no less a 
person than Sir W. Follett, that this 
bill would be no impediment, but 
rather the contrary, to the subse- 
quent introduction of a bill to define 
the ‘prohibited degrees,’ as they 
were not defined in the bill then 
before the House. When such a 
bill was afterwards introduced, a 
different House of Commons took a 
different view of the matter, as an- 
other House has now returned to 
the opinion of the House of 1835. 
Mr. Keble and his friends are very 
much afraid of ‘making changes in 
a hurry. to be repented of at leisure.’ 
If both Houses were now to pass 
Mr. Wortley’s bill through all its 

in one night, and by a small 
majority, such a proceeding might 
well be called an example of delibe- 
ration and unanimity compared with 
the secrecy, the hurry, and the com- 
promise, by which the alteration of 
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the law was effected in the last hours 
of a very late session in 1835. 

It was not long before this new 
law began to make its pressure felt. 
The old law was absurd, but as its 
pressure was very seldom felt it was 
let alone until a person of sufficient 
importance to obtain the attention 
of parliament came within its reach. 
This new grievance, however, in less 
than six years had become con- 
siderable enough to cause the pre- 
sentation of the petitions we have 
mentioned for its removal, which 
were signed, among others, by seve- 
ral hundred clergymen. The intro- 
duction of a bill was prevented by 
the premature end of the session for 
a dissolution of the parliament. It 
would be unfair to treat the argu- 
ments in the Bishop of London’s 
speech as if he had used them lately, 
after the ‘pause,’ which he urged 
the House to make, had furnished 
the experience of eight more years 
and the inquiry of the Commissioners, 
and therefore we shall abstain from 
noticing them (except so far as they 
have been repeated by recent writers 
on that side), but certainly for no 
other reason. 

In the next year, as we have 
stated, the House of Commons re- 
jected Lord Francis Egerton’s bill 
by a majority of twenty-seven,—not 
a very discouraging majority, espe- 
cially as the petitioners had then no 
means of disproving what was as- 
serted or assumed by their opponents, 
that they were merely a few profli- 
gate persons who had broken the 
law, and now wanted it altered for 
their own indulgence. So it after- 
wards occurred to them to ascertain 
as well as they could ‘ to what’ex- 
tent the act of 1835 had been in- 
fringed, and whether any hardships 
were inflicted by the operation of 
that act to such an extent as to war- 
rant an application to parliament for 
an alteration of the law.’ And of 
the inquiry which they instituted, 
her Majesty's Commissioners ‘ feel 
bound to observe, that although 
made at the instance of interested 
parties, it appears to have been con- 
ducted by gentlemen of intelligence, 
station, and character, and with dis- 
cretion as well as perfect integrity 
and good faith ;’ and this statement 
is signed by a bishop, a judge of 
common law, a judge of ecclesiastical 
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law, and three other gentlemen, for 
whom the advocates of the bill ask, 
not that their opinion on the pro- 
priety of altering the law should be 
received, but merely that they should 
be believed when they state matters 
of fact. 

The result of the inquiry is well 
known ; viz. that in eleven counties 
or parts of counties—including Lon- 
don only to a small extent, and with 
very little inquiry among the poor, 
on account of the difficulty in both 
those cases of getting correct inform- 
ation —1364 marriages within the 
prohibited degrees were ascertained 
to have taken place since 1835; and 
of these it appears that about j{ths 
were with a wife’s sister, and ;\th 
with a wife’s niece or other equally 
remote relations by affinity: the 
marriages with a wife’s daughter, or 
within any of the prohibited degrees 
of consanguinity, being no more than 
rth of the whole number; and, 
therefore, entirely to be disregarded, 
except as shewing the futility of the 
objection, that all the marriage laws 
will be broken down if we yield to 
the request to alter them in every 
case where they are violated by any 
considerable number of persons. 

It is manifestly essential to the 
«ase of the opponents of the bill, on 
social and moral grounds especially, 
to get rid of the effect of this evi- 
dence. And this they have attempted 
to do, in the first place, by the plau- 
sible but not very logical method of 
shewing that the calculations which 
some of the advocates of the bill 
have deduced from the evidence are 
exaggerated, and then triumphing as 
if they. had demolished the evidence 
itself, If the calculations had been 
@ necessary result of the evidence, 
this might have been fair enough ; 
but they are not, nor were ever sup- 
posed to be; and they certainly 
always appeared to us as they did to 
Mr. Goulburn, somewhat excessive 
and improbable. But it was some- 
thing worse than bad reasoning to 
father, as they have done, these ex- 
aggerations upon the Report of the 
Commissioners, for the purpose of 
throwing discredit upon them: the 
fact being that the Commissioners 
expressly say,—‘ We forbear to make 
auy calculation deduced from this in- 
quiry, as to the number of marriages 
within the prohibited degrees which 
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have probably been contracted since 
1835 throughout the whole of Eng- 
land and Ireland ; but it is probable 
that they would bear a proportion 
to those ascertained in the districts 
already referred to: an inference 
which can hardly be accused of any 
violent degree of exaggeration or 
improbability. 

Another method which has been 
resorted to for discrediting the Re- 
port is, to quote passages from the 
evidence of several clergymen of 
large parishes, as shewing that they 
have little or no personal knowledge 
of any such cases, and that therefore 
there cannot really be many. Mr. 
Garbett and Mr. Owen, Mr. Den- 
ham and Mr. Hatchard, must have 
been rather surprised to find them- 
selves pressed into Mr. Goulburn’s 
service for the purpose of disproving 
the facts which were the ground of 
their own opinions. For it will 
hardly be imagined by those who 
have not read the evidence, that 
these gentlemen (two of whom are 
surrogates, and one of them had re- 
fused no less than seven applications 
for licenses from persons who had, 
with unusual frankness, acknow- 
ledged that they wanted to marry 
their wives’ sisters) come forward to 
state that their own experience had 
convinced them that ‘the disadvan- 
tages connected with the existence 
of the present law were so many 
and grievous, that it would be a 
great boon to the community if it 
were repealed.’ It is true that three 
of the clerical witnesses on, the other 
side say positively that they know of 
no such cases. But after what we 
have just now stated, no one will be 
surprised to hear that those who 
appealed to Archdeacon Hale's want 
of personal knowledge of such cases 
in his own parish of Cripplegate, 
omitted to add what he himself 
added, that ‘ he had only lately come 
to a populous parish; and that, 
though he has no personal know- 
ledge of them, ‘he thinks it highly 
probable that a prodigious number of 
these marriages have taken place since 
the act; and that ‘he is aware that 
it has not been unusual for wives on 
their deathbed to desire their hus- 
bands to marry their sister; and 
and that ‘he is perfectly aware that 
among those persons who are spoken 
of as having shewn an anxiety to 
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get an alteration of the law, many of 
whom have contracted these mar- 
riages, there appear to be many of 
the most exemplary Christian lives, 
and of the highest principle in all 
respects ;’ and that ‘he thinks it 
very likely that the result of women 
going, as they frequently do, to live 
with their brothers-in-law among 
the poor, zs generally either marriage 
or concubinuge.’ 

We venture to think that the 
cross-examination was not either 
superfiuous or unfair whic!: elicited 
such admissions as these, or such as- 
sertions as the following, for the pur- 
pose of reconciling the archdeacon’s 
opinion in favour of the law with the 
facts which he admits to be the con- 
sequence of it :—‘ If a man is willing 
to do so, he can just as easily control 
his feelings of affection for his wife’s 
sister as he can for his own sister ;” 
* Possibly another generation of per- 
sons may rise up in the course of 
twenty-five years under the existence 
of the law who may be more inclined 
to obey it;’ ‘So corrupt is our na- 
ture, that the very fact of a thing 
being prohibited makes people desire 
to do that which they would not 
otherwise have dared to do.” We 
have not given the references, be- 
cause we should prefer that every- 
body, who wishes to see the best that 
a very clever man can make of the 
moral and social objections on points 
that he feels obliged to answer, would 
read the whole of Archdeacon Hale’s 
evidence in looking for the answers 
we have quoted from it.* 

If it is necessary to account for 
Mr. Tyler and Archdeacon Sinclair's 
ignorance of such marriages in St. 
Giles’s and Kensington, we cannot 
do so better than as Mr. Hatchard 
accounts for his own at Plymouth. 
He says that, though he knew of 
several such cases when he was curate 
of Chatteris, ‘ where he knew every- 
body,’ it is impossible for a clergy- 
man to ascertain whom people marry 
in such a place as Plymouth, ‘ which 
is like another London.’ Ifanybody 


* Archdeacon Hale, it appears, has returned to this subject in a Charge. 
the mistakes of ecclesiastical dignitaries there seems to be hardly any greater than that 
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likes to believe that the laws of mar- 
riage are more religiously observed 
in St.Giles’s than in Cambridgeshire 
we cannot help it ; only we must de- 
cline adopting the conclusion that, 
because Mr. Tyler is not acquainted 
with the previous connexions of ail 
his parishioners who have second 
wives, therefore nine gentlemen of 
the legal profession have been em- 
ployed to fabricate evidence of 1360 
marriages, and that four clergymen 
(to whom we must now make the 
important addition of the Vicar of 
Leeds), wko profess to have been 
convinced of the mischief of the pre- 
sent law by their experience of the 
extent to which it is violated, have 
been entirely mistaken, and that no 
such violation has taken place to any 
extent worth regarding. 

After the admission of Archdeacon 
Hale respecting the ‘ exemplary 
Christian lives’ of many of the per- 
sons who have made these marriages, 
we need not quote other evidence to 
the same effect. It is, of course, very 
easy to say that persons who are 
living with women to whom they 
are not legally married cannot be 
thoroughly moral or religious. That 
fallacy takes in nobody ; and, there- 
fore, we will only ask, What would 
have been said if it had turned out 
that these persons are generally of 
loose character and profligate habits, 
or even in such a low station of life 
that examples of the violation of 
every law might as easily be found 
among them, and the advocates of 
the bill had attempted to answer that 
objection by the assertion that it is 
only their number and not their 
character that is to be regarded? 
Indeed, it is very remarkable that 
the ascertained instances were al- 
most entirely among the middle 
classes ; for we suppose nobody will 
deny the truth of Archdeacon 
Hale’s remark, that ‘the sanctity of 
marriage is much less regarded 
amongst the lowest and the highest 
than amongst the middle class.’ We 
are fully aware that the middle 
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classes need to be reminded much 
more frequently than they are re- 
minded that they have their peculiar 
vices as much as those above and 
those below them ; but a disregard of 
the purity of domestic morals is cer- 
tainly not the vice of the middle 
classes in this country. And, there- 
fore, the highest class may be assured 
that the opposition to this bill which 
is attributed to them will not be set 
down to any particular regard of 
theirs for the purity of the national 
morality, more especially as we are 
told by the Commissioners that 
though ‘few of these marriages are 
found to have taken place among 
persons of high station, yet they do 
not attribute this to any stronger 
sense of religious or moral obligation 
than in other classes; on the contrary, 
the evidence shews that when circum- 
stances have placed persons of elevated 
rank in situations likely to create such 
attachments, connexions of this kind 
do take place as among other ranks.’ 
Besides these attempts to discredit 
the evidence, the Commissioners have 
been accused without reserve of pre- 
judice and partiality in conducting 
the inquiry. Their accusers have, 
indeed, generally made a decent show 
of exempting from their censure the 
bishop who was at the head of the 
Commission, with the obvious view 
of getting rid of the impression of 
such a person having come to a con- 
clusion against them, and against 
what was probably his own natural 
and fair prejudice in favour of what 
is at least reputed to have been the 
law of the Church for many ages. 
They have chosen to assume that, 
because he was only present on two 
ofthe days of examination, he put 
his name to the Report without any 
particular attention to its contents. 
But besides the absurdity of sup- 
pons that he would sign such a 
Report on such a subject, contrary to 
the well-known opinions of the ma- 
jority of the clergy, without having 
carefully considered all the evidence, 
he was himself in the chair during 
the examination of two of the prin- 
cipal witnesses against the bill—the 
Bishop of London's two archdeacons. 
It is evident that whatever censure 
the opponents of the Report may 
think fit to throw on the Commis- 
sioners, they must include the Bishop 
of Lichfield in it. 
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The best answer, however, to all 
these charges is to ask those who 
make them to point out a single 
material fact or argument of any 
real value to their cause, which has 
been brought forward by any of the 
writers or speakers on their side and 
is not already noticed in the blue 
book itself. And if there is any such 
fact or argument, whose fault is it 
that it was not brought before the 
Commissioners ? They were sitting 
for nearly a year, and nobody, as far 
as we know, has asserted that they 
are not to be believed when they say, 
‘We have tothe utmost of our power 
caused it to be known that we were 
ready to receive information from 
every quarter, and more especially 
JSrom the clergy; and we have taken 
the evidence of those who were 
known by their published opinions 
or otherwise to have carefully con- 
sidered the subject, and on both 
sides of the question.’ 

Those who complain, also, of the 
undue preponderance of witnesses on 
one side have forgotten that the evi- 
dence on one side consists chiefly of 
facts, which required many witnesses 
to prove them; and if these facts had 
not been proved it would imme- 
diately have been said that ‘the case 
for the plaintiffs’ had failed (for we 
have not the least objection to adopt 
the excellent joke that the Report 
ought to have been endorsed, ‘ Crow- 
der and Maynard, attorneys for the 
plaintiffs’) : whereas the evidence on 
the other side consists almost entirel 
of opinions and arguments, whic 
could be stated just as well by two 
or three witnesses of ability as by 
twenty or thirty. 

But some of the witnesses were 
paid for making the inquiries we 
have mentioned, and the evidence 
of the facts referred to in the Re- 
port was got up by Messrs. Crow- 
der and Maynard. What then? 
The inquiries must either have been 
made and the facts proved, or the 
question referred to the Commis- 
sioners must have been determined 
without any knowledge of the only 
circumstances which could enable 
them to determine it. The parties 
interested could not expect other 
people to make the inquiry for them, 
and so they made it for them- 
selves,—that is, they employed com- 
petent persons to make it; and we 
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never before heard evidence objected 
to because it was given by ‘ persons 
of skill’ who were paid for their 
investigation, or because it was got 
up by a solicitor, instead of being 
left to find its own way into court. 
All that the public is concerned 
about is that it should be honest and 
correct, and we have already noticed 
the only means by which its correct- 
ness or its honesty have been at- 
tempted to be impeached. 

One other very singular charge 
against the Commissioners we must 
shortly notice. Notwithstanding all 
we have heard of their prejudice and 
partiality it appears that they were 
not themselves convinced, and would 
not venture to recommend the altera- 
tion of the law openly advocated by 
twoofthem. Mr. Wortley answered 
this last session by reminding his 
opponents that if the Commissioners 
had expressed any such opinion they 
would have exceeded their commis- 
sion, as any one may see from the 
mere title of the Report. But lest 
the opponents of the bill should any 
longer have reason to complain of 
this moderation of the Commissioners, 
we will do our best to make known 
the opinion which they did express :— 

We cannot avoid the conclusion that 
the statute 5-6 William IV. c. liv. has 
failed to attain the object sought to be 
effected by its prospective enactments. 
It has not prevented marriages with the 
sister of a deceased wife from taking 
place in numerous instances... .. No 
doubt this is a great and continually 
increasing evil. ... We are constrained 
not only to express our belief that the 
statute has failed to attain its object, but 
also to express our doubt whether any 
measure of a prohibitory character would 
be effectual. These marriages will take 
place when a concurrence of circum- 
stances gives rise to mutual attachments, 
and they are not dependent on legislation. 

If this is not coming to a con- 
clusion we do not know what is; and 
to suppose that any man who has 
come to these conclusions has any 
doubt remaining in his own mind 
that the law ought to be and must 
before long be altered, is to suppose 
him either incapable of perceiving 
consequences or utterly indifferent 
about them. 

Now these are the facts connected 
with the history of the present law, 
from which any one may judge for 
himself of the possibility of any set- 
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tlement of the question except one- 
But there are persons who are deter- 
mined to resist this settlement as long 
as they can, some upon theological 
and ecclesiastical grounds, and others 
upon the ground that notwithstand- 
ing the * great and continually in- 
creasing evils’ of the present law, it 
produces on the other hand certain 
domestic and social benefits which 
could not be enjoyed without it ; and, 
therefore, we must devote some fur- 
ther consideration to each of these 
arguments. 

It is now admitted by all the 
writers, if not by all the talkers, in 
favour of the prohibition, that it is 
not contained in any express words 
of Scripture ; and nobody will com- 
plain of our taking the statement of 
our opponent's case from Dr. Pusey’s 
title-page, Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife's Sister prohibited by Holy 
Scripture, as understood by the 
Church for 1500 Years. And for 
the sake of saving trouble and of 
arguing on their own ground, we 
will admit (what is very far from 
being proved) that that interpretation 
did prevail in the Church from the 
fourth century until the Reforma- 
tion: the subsequent period we must 
treat separately. Many of the pro- 
hibitionists indeed speak as if there 
weve no sort of doubt that the pro- 
hibition was maintained by the 
Church from the very beginning, 
but as they do not pretend to have 
any better reasons for that as- 
sumption than those on which Dr. 
Pusey relies for his more moderate 
statement there is no need to 
waste any time upon that point. 
And here we feel bound to say that, 
though Dr. Pusey’s arguments are 
certainly not less earnest, able, or 
impressive than those of any person 
who has written or spoken in favour 
of the prohibition, he is honourably 
distinguished from most of them by 
the fairness with which he states the 
facts and arguments on his side; 
and still more distinguished from 
manv of his clerical allies in pamph- 
lets and newspapers by his want 
of that ferocity of style and pro- 
fuseness of malediction which they 
seem to think necessary, either as a 
proof of their own sincerity, or as a 
means of keeping their own party at 
the proper degree of heat. 

But though we admit that this 
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interpretation has prevailed since 
the fourth century, its prevalence 
is no proof of its divine origin. 
The canons, indeed, in which it 
first appears are called The Apos- 
tolical Canons; but nobody now 
ventures to assert that they are 
apostolical canons, or that they were 
made, compiled, or fabricated (which- 
ever may be the proper word) before 
the fourth century. Nor even do 
they prohibit these marriages abso- 
lutely, but only to the clergy. The 
prohibitionists insist that this makes 
no difference ; and, indeed, we do not 
know that it does ; for it matters very 
little to whom the prohibition was 
addressed, seeing that whoever they 
may be that are forbidden to marry 
their wife’s sister, they are also for- 
bidden in the same way to marry an 
actress or a widow. When the pro- 
hibition makes its first appearance in 
the fourth century, and in such com- 
pany as this, it seems at least as easy 
to recognize in it the incipient fulfil- 
ment of St. Paul’s prophecy that 
men should arise ‘ forbidding to 
marry, &c., as to receive it for an 
apostolic tradition expressing ‘the 
mind of Christ.’ 

And as the earliest evidence of the 
prohibition has this taint upon it, it 
clearly cannot be mended by any ac- 
cumulation of later evidence. Even 
St. Basil, in that often-quoted letter 
in which he expresses his own opinion 
against that of Diodorus towards the 
end of the fourth century, does not 
venture to call it an apostolic tra- 
dition, which we may be pretty sure 
he would, if he could have done so 
without the risk of being contradicted. 
It appears, too, from another letter 
of this same St. Basil to one Amphi- 
lochius (as quoted in one of the 
pamphlets of 1841, Observations on 
the Prohibition of Marriage in certain 
Cases of Affinity), that the canon- 
makers had by this time improved 
upon the Apostolical Canons, and had 
advanced so far as to pronounce a 
third marriage ‘no marriage at all, 
but polygamy, or rather fornication.’ 
As for the answer that the marriages 
were condemned as soon as anybody 
ventured to make them, it is enough 
to remark that the same answer 
would have done equally well if the 
prohibition had first appeared in the 
fourteenth century instead of the 
fourth. St. Paul did not leave those 
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who should ‘forbid to marry and 
command to abstain from meats’ to 
be condemned by the Church when 
they should arise, but provided the 
condemnation for them beforehand ; 
as he and St. John and our Lord 
also did for sundry other undeveloped 
heresies and sins. 

But some of its advocates contend 
that we have apostolic authority for 
it. They say, first, that as St. Paul 
condemns marriage with a stepmother 
as fornication, therefore all the 
marriages within the Levitical de- 
grees, and, therefore, that of a wife’s 
sister, are included in the condemna- 
tion. ‘This reasoning would have 
been bad enough if St. Paul had con- 
demned the marriage of a stepmother 
as being forbidden by the law of 
Moses, since this one is not mentioned 
in that law. But he does not: he 
condemns it as ‘such fornication as 
is not named among the Gentiles ;’ 
such, therefore, as is contrary to that 
‘Jaw of God which is written in their 
hearts when they do by nature the 
things written in the law;’ contrary 
to that natural law of God, by break- 
ing which the Gentiles of old had 
detiled their land and were driven 
out before the people of Israel. If 
marriage with a wife's sister could be 
proved to be within that law, we 
should want no further authority for 
its prohibition. 

Secondly, they say that this is one 
of the four prohibitions contained in 
the letter of the apostles to the Gen- 
tile converts in Acts xv.; by which, 
according to Mr. Keble, ‘ there is no 
small reason to believe that the Le- 
Vitical restrictions were in a manner 
re-enacted and proclaimed as binding 
upon Christians. Does Mr. Keble, 
then, or Mr. Gladstone who followed 
him, believe that it is binding upon 
Christians to abstain from eating 
‘things strangled, and from blood f” 
(the * meats offered to idols’ are now 
out of the question). And if not, by 
what kind of reasoning do they make 
out that while three out of the four 
prohibitions were merely temporary 
and special, as is evident from the 
words of St. Paul himself (in 1 Cor. 
viii.), the fourth was to be perpetual 
and universal? What the word 
wogvue really means here (about 
which there is great difference of 
opinion), is of no consequence. 
Perhaps it did mean marriages 
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forbidden by the law of Moses. 
But whether it did or not, it is very 
evident that this of a wife's sister 
could not have been intended to be 
even temporarily prohibited; because 
the reason of the apostles’ writing 
that letter was merely that the Jews 
were offended at the Christians dis- 
regarding the Mosaic precepts; and 
the Jews themselves, as Dr. Pusey 
and their own chief rabbi tell us, 
did not believe this to be one of 
them. 

The advocates of the prohibition 
have now pretty generally receded 
from the position that the marriage 
would be unlawful merely because 
it was forbidden by Moses as a po- 
sitive law, without any reason of a 
perpetual nature, and, therefore, we 
need not discuss the question of the 
permanence of the Mosaic law. But 
they say the reason for all the pro- 
hibitions in Lev. xviii. is perpetual, 
because all the things there pro- 
hibited are spoken of as abominations 
by which the land of the Gentiles 
was defiled. Now we deny that two 
of them at any rate are so spoken of. 
Whether marriage with a brother's 
wife is lawful for Christians or not, 
being expressly forbidden in certain 
cases to the Jews, it is impossible to 
believe that that was intended to be 
condemned as an abomination to the 
Gentiles, which no law of nature 
condemns, and of which all that we 
know previously to this prohibition 
is that it was not only permitted, but 
apparently enjoined by some law of 
God known to the world long before 
the days of Moses, as appears from 
Gen. xxxviil. 10; as it was expressly 
enjoined by Moses himself, and that 
not in special and rare cases, such as 
justified otherwise unlawful mar- 
riages in the earliest times, but in the 
common and every-day case of a man 
dying without leaving issue. How 
is it possible to suppose also that 
God destroyed the Gentiles, who had 
not the law, for doing that against 
which the penalty of death was not 
pronounced by the law? For it is 
remarkable that, though the penalty 
of death is pronounced in the twen- 
tieth chapter against all the most 
obviously abominable connexions 
therein mentioned ; yet of this one 
with a brother's wife it is only said, 
‘it is an unclean thing’ (that is, ac- 
cording to the words of the marginal 
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translation, ‘a separation’): ‘they 
shall be childless :’ so that, as a man 
was to marry his brother's wife if 
there were no children, he was not 
to marry her if there were; and God 
declared that if he did they should 
have no children, and that it should 
be reckoned an unclean thing ; which 
is a very different thing from the 
marriage being a sin by which the 
land was defiled, in the common or 
moral, not in the technical and Jewish 
sense of the word. 

And it is still more absurd to sup- 
pose that a marriage even less re- 
pugnant (as experience shews) to any 
law of nature, to which no penalty 
was attached, and which was for- 
bidden, so far as it was forbidden 
at all, for an entirely different reason 
from all the others, was an abomina- 
tion by which the land of the Gen- 
tiles was defiled. And if marriage 
with a brother's wife was actually 
enjoined in one case, and that a very 
common one, and only prohibited in 
another for the first time by the 
Mosaic law; and if marriage with a 
wife’s sister while the wife was alive 
was not a defilement even to the Jews, 
what possible pretence is there for 
condemning it after the wife’s death 
as a thing which would be a defile- 
ment to the Gentiles to whom the 
prohibition has never been given? So 
much for Bishop Jewel's famous dic- 
tum, for it is nothing more, ‘ When 
God commands me that I shall not 
marry my brother's wife, it follows 
directly by the same that He forbids 
me to marry my wife's sister.’ 

We have said nothing as yet about 
the plain inference to the contrary 
from the eighteenth verse, in which 
the prohibition of marrying the sister 
during the wife's life is contained. 
The prohibitionists say, ‘ We consider 
the question settled before you come 
to the eighteenth verse :’ ‘ We are 
content to rest the case on the pro- 
hibitions from the sixth to the six- 
teenth verses. We have no doubt 
they are; and a great many other 
curious doctrines might be proved 
in the same way ; for it is well known 
to those who do not look upon the 
Bible as a treasury for texts to sup- 
port their own religious theories, 
whatever they may be, that the mode 
of teaching followed in the Bible is 
by apparent contradictions, and not 
by decrees expressed with all the 
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provisos and exceptions of an act of 
parliament. Not that there is even 
an apparent contradiction in this 
case between ‘Thou shalt not un- 
cover the nakedness of thy brother’s 
wife, and * Thou shalt not take a 
wife to her sister to vex her, to un- 
cover her nakedness, beside the other, 
in her lifetime, or the plain and 
natural inference from it. The only 
contradiction is between this plain 
and obvious inference from the words 
of the eighteenth verse, and a certain 
inference which is drawn, not from 
the words of the sixteenth verse, but 
from other extraneous circumstances. 
Those extraneous circumstances are, 
that certain other marriages are ge- 
nerally understood to be prohibited 
by inference from those which are 
prohibited in the previous verses. 
And why are these inferential pro- 
hibitions admitted? Because if they 
were inserted they would be con- 
sistent with all that is expressed : 
they would not contradict the natural 
meaning of any other verse in the 
chapter, but would rather enforce it, 
in every case where it can be plainly 
made out that the case from which 
this inference is drawn falls within 
the general condemnation of mar- 
riages with near of kin. Whereas 
even if marriage with a brother's 
wife fell within the general condem- 
nation, yet Bishop Jewel’s inference 
from it would contradict the natural 
meaning of the next verse but one; 
for you could not express the pro- 
hibition which is said to be implied 
without making nonsense of the 
eighteenth verse, since they would 
run thus, ‘Thou shalt not uncover 
the nakedness of thy wife’s sister ; 
neither shalt thou take a wife to her 
sister, to vex her, to uncover her 
nakedness, beside the other, in her 
lifetime.’ 

Those, indeed, of the prohibition- 
ists who notice this objection at all 
profess to see no contradiction or 
absurdity in this version of the law, 
and say that ‘ we might as well argue 
from the Seventh Commandment, 
that because adultery is forbidden, 
simple fornication is allowed. Very 
likely we shall shock these gentle- 
men by telling them, what we, never- 
less, defy them to deny, that if there 
were nothing else in the Bible con- 
demning fornication, as there is 
nothing condemning marriage with a 
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wife's sister, the Seventh Command- 
ment, by forbidding fornication to 
married persons only, would, as a 
necessary inference, permit it to those 
who are not married, by virtue of 
that rule of common sense, as well as 
civil law, which Bishop Taylor 
quotes, Quod in lege prohibitoria non 
vetitum est permissum intelligitur. 
Seeing, therefore, the necessity of 
some better device than this of 
making the eighteenth verse have no 
meaning at all, some of the advocates 
of inferential prohibitions have hit 
upon the scheme of converting the 
verse into a mere prohibition of 
polygamy, by the aid of another 
translation which is given in the 
margin of our Bibles, viz. ‘one wife 
to another’ instead of ‘a wife to her 
sister. Now the first thing that 
must strike any reader of the 
pamphlets and speeches in which 
this scheme is maintained, is that, 
though so many persons, with Mr. 
Keble at their head, tell us that it 
is doubtful whether the common 
translation is correct, not one of 
them will come forward and stake 
his own, or any other living person’s, 
reputation as a Hebrew scholar upon 
the assertion, that the marginal 
reading is right and the common 
one wrong. And it is hardly too 
much to say that it is conclusive 
against this hypothesis, that the 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford, that professor 
being the most distinguished, and 
one of the most zealous of all the 
writers in favour of the prohibition, 
refuses to give his sanction to a 
translation which would be fatal to 
one of the principal arguments of his 
opponents, or even to a doubt re- 
specting the correctness of the com- 
mon translation. But we shall not 
content ourselves with that, or with 
the statement that other Hebrew 
scholars on the same side admit that 
the marginal translation cannot be 
defended ; but we shall shew why it 
cannot. It is not pretended that in 
the other passages where the word is 
rendered ‘another’ which is here 
rendered ‘sister,’ ‘another’ is the 
translation or primary meaning of 
the word, but that it is the figurative 
or secondary meaning, ‘sister’ being 
the translation. The passages re- 
ferred to are, Ex. xxvi. 3, 5, 6,17; 
and Ez. i. 9, 23; iii. 13. For in- 
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stance, in the first of them, ‘the five 
curtains shall be coupled together, 
each one to her sister, is the strict 
translation, but ‘each one to the 
other’ is the meaning. And it re- 
quires no knowledge of Hebrew to 
perceive that the principle which 
justifies the substitution of the word 
‘another’ in all these passages is that 
the meaning is not an other, but the 
other, or rather that, according to 
our common way of speaking, we 
might use the compound word one- 
another. And it is equally easy to 
perceive that this principle does not 
justify, or rather that it is not possi- 
ble to make, a similar change in the 
words ‘thou shalt not take a wife to 
her sister.’ 

It is hardly worth while to say 
any more on this point : we will only 
add that Dr. Pusey says that the 
opinion of the Jews themselves was, 
as it still is, against this interpreta- 
tion, and against the prohibition, 
with the exception of a small and 
modern sect called the Karaites, of 
whom, he adds, that ‘ they have very 
little weight.’ Dr. Adler, their chief 
rabbi here, says that ‘these marriages 
are considered among them proper and 
even laudable ; and that ‘to the best 
of his knowledge not a single opinion 
can be met with throughout all the 
rabbinical writings which would even 
appear to throw any doubt on the 
legality or propriety of the marriage.’ 
(Report, App. 35.) He also utterly 
condemns, as a question of Hebrew 
criticism, the marginal translation 
we have been speaking of. As the 
Jews are against the prohibition, of 
course we are told that we are not to 
learn our duty from them. Put if 
these anti-Jewish theologians insist 
on our learning our duty from the 
law of Moses, it does not seem very 
unreasonable to inquire how that 
law was understood, in a case of 
nothing more than inference at the 
best, by those to whom it was given, 
and who must have understood it 
better than we can guess at it. And 
we may surely ask why we are to 
take for granted that, in giving to 
the words of the law their plain and 
natural meaning, they had corrupted 
it, and how it came to pass that, if 
they had done so, they were not re- 
buked for this as well as their other 
corruptions of moral laws, and that 
the true meaning of the law was not 
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restored in this important matter by 
the only authority that could re- 
store it? 

Again, we are told with great 
solemnity, that if we refuse to reckon 
the wife’s relations as equivalent 
to a man’s own relations we rebel 
against the express declaration of 
Scripture that a man and his wife 
are ‘one flesh.” We do not expect 
that any answer will satisfy persons 
who seriously believe that a question 
relating to the law of marriage is to 
be determined from a figurative ex- 
pression which is applied to a dif- 
ferent subject in every place in the 
Bible where it occurs. But not 
only do common sense and universal 
experience reject this paradox of a 
man being as nearly related to his 
wife’s relations as to his own, but 
those who propound it shew that 
they either do not really believe or 
do not understand it. For if they 
did, they must consider marriage 
with a sister-in-law much worse 
than with a niece, a sister-in-law 
being equivalent to a sister: whereas 
marriage with a niece is constantly 
held out in terrorem, as a sort of 
climax of the abominations that will 
follow if we once infringe the sanc- 
tity of Archbishop Parker's Table. 
They must also hold marriage with a 
wife’s sister-in-law as absolutely un- 
lawful, being equivalent to marriage 
with her sister. This last objection 
to their theory has been frequently 
pointed out; but, as far as we have 
seen, none of them have thought it 
eworth notice: except that Arch- 
deacon Hale, when he was obliged to 
answer the question, after a little 
hesitation boldly cut the knot in the 
only way in which it can be cut, by 
saying, that though that marriage is 
not prohibited, yet his own impression 
is against it. Perhaps the commis- 
sioners were satisfied with finding 
that he could suggest no better way 
of defending the law upon this ground 
than by shewing that it did not go 
far enough. But they might have 
gone on and asked him whether his 
objection extends, as it clearly ought 
to do, to marriage with a sister-in- 
law’s husband's sister, and so on ad 
infinitum. And this absurdity is just 
such a result as might have been 
expected from an attempt to wrest 
the words of Scripture to a purpose 
for which they were not intended. 
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The only remaining argument for 
the prohibition on scriptural grounds 
is, that since a wife's sister is as near 
as a brother’s wife, and a brother's 
wife is specifically mentioned, there- 
fore the wife’s sister, as well as the 
brother’s wife, are included in the 
general and perpetual condemnation 
of marriages between those who are 
“near of kin’ at the beginning of the 
chapter. And by way of enforcing 
this argument, and shewing how 
abominable the connexion must be, 
it is added, that the translation ‘ near 
of kin to him’ is not strong enough, 
and that it ought to be ‘ flesh of his 
flesh.” As Dr. “Pusey y says this is the 
literal translation, we are quite con- 
tent to take it so. But still the 
question remains, How is it proved 
that these general words at the be- 
ginning of the chapter do compre- 
hend all the particular cases of rela- 
tionship afterwards specifically pro- 
hibited? And there are three ways 
of determining this question. The 
first is to take for granted, that as 
some of the after-mentioned mar- 
riages are manifestly forbidden on 
account of the nearness of kin 
between the parties, therefore all 
that are mentioned are to be taken 
as specimens of the degree of prox- 
imity to which the general prohi- 
bition was meant to extend. On 
this we may remark incidentally, 
that a wifes sister is at least as 
nearly related to a man during the 
wife’s life as after it, and yet mar- 
riage with her was not prohibited 
during the wife’s life on account of 
her relationship to the man, but for 


the inferior and temporary reason of 


the probable quarrelling between 
the women while polygamy was 
allowed; which was of course a 
greater, as well as a more probable, 
evil between sisters than between 
strangers in that situation. Another 
method of determining the meaning 
of the Hebrew words in question, 
which has been proposed under the 
cover of a considerable name,* is to 
pronounce ‘learning thrown away,’ 
and to refer us to ‘the best of our 
dictionaries, Johnson’s,’ for the mean- 
ing of the words ‘ kin, kindred.’ On 
this we do not propose to make any 
remark. But there is a third method 
which appears to have some advan- 
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tages over either of the others, and 
that is to ascertain if we can the 
proper meaning and application of 
the words in this passage by seeing 
how they are used in others. 

Now it appears that the whole 
expression here translated ‘flesh of 
his flesh’ is not used anywhere else 
in the Bible; but that one nearly 
similar, only inferior in strength, in 
fact more corresponding to the trans- 
lation ‘ near of kin to him,’ is used in 
a few other places. And in none of 
those places is even that weaker 
expression applied to any but very 
near blood relations; and moreover, 
where relations by affinity are in- 
tended, as in several passages in the 
Book of Ruth, an expression of an 
entirely different kind is used. The 
distinction is thus represented in the 
Septuagint : in the passage in ques- 
tion the expression is, éixsi cagxos 
avrov ; the other expression for near 
blood relations is sxsw; only; for 
relations by affinity, It 
happens that the instances in which 
the expression for ‘near of kin’ is 
used are nearat hand ; for in several 
of the cases in this 18th chapter the 
women who are prohibited are de- 
scribed as near of kin—not to the 
man, but to his father, mother, or 
wife; the relations thus described 
being sisters of the father or mother, 
and only the lineal relations of the 
wife. Again, in the 21st chapter, 
there is actually a definition of the 
meaning of the words:— ‘There 
shall none of the priests be defiled 
for the dead among his people, except 
for his kin that is near to him, that 
s, for his father and for his mother, 
and for his son and for his daughter, 
and for his brother and for his sister 
[if] a virgin.’ Of course for the 
purpose of the marriage-law it in- 
cludes all lineal relations ; and if any 
one wishes to extend the term toa 
niece as well as an aunt, by virtue 
of the 19th verse of the 20th chapter, 
we have not the least objection, in- 
deed we have no doubt that they 
were intended equally to be prohi- 
bited ; all that we are contending for 
is, that the proper meaning and 
scriptural use of the words in ques- 
tion, as is the strict and legal use, 
even of the English words, is entirely 
against the application of them to 
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any relations by affinity. Certainly 
in nothing but the loosest language 
can a stepmother or stepdaughter 
be spoken of as ‘near of kin,’ much 
less ‘flesh of a man’s flesh,’ and yet 
they are expressly forbidden, ob- 
viously for the very reason that 
they are not included in the general 
prohibition. It is of no use for us 
to speculate why some cases that are 
clearly included in the general pro- 
hibition are afterwards specifically 
mentioned, since repetitions are much 
too frequent in the Bible for any 
argument to be raised upon that: in 
fact there is a repetition even among 
the specific prohibitions; for ‘thy 
father’s wife’s daughter begotten of 
thy father’ is necessarily included 
in ‘thy sister, the daughter of thy 
father or the daughter of thy mother.’ 


As a proof of the carelessness, to , 


say the least of it, with which this 
question has been treated, we observe 
that one writer after another has 
gone on repeating that marriage with 
a daughter is nowhere prohibited, 
unless we allow the doctrine of ana- 
logy or inference. We should be 


glad to know how a man can marry 


his daughter without violating the 
prohibition against marrying a 
woman and her daughter. Not 
only that, but as there is no question 
that a daughter is ‘ near of kin,’ and 
‘flesh of a man’s flesh,’ there are no 
less than two clear prohibitions of 
marriage with a daughter without 
resorting to this doctrine of analogy : 
a doctrine for which no scriptural 
authority has been or can be pro- 
duced, but which has only been in- 
vented by ourselves as a foundation 
for certain prohibitions similar in, 
kind to some that are contained in 
the Mosaic law, but which are not 
included in the general condemnation 
of marriages with near of kin, and 
are more remote than that case of 
affinity mentioned by St. Paul,—not, 
observe, as a merely positive prohi- 
bition like some of the Mosaic ones, 
but as a thing contrary to the law of 
nature, and therefore including all 
of equal degree, that is (to use an 
incorrect but intelligible and com- 
rehensive term), all lineal relations 
yy affinity. We are not saying that 
none of the prohibitions founded on 
this principle of analogy are justi- 
fiable; but we do say, that it is 
monstrous to tell us that we are not 
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to give a verse in the Bible its ob- 
vious and natural meaning, merely 
because, if we do, it will appear to 
be inconsistent with a principle in- 
vented by ourselves for the purpose 
of including certain cases which we 
think ought to be prohibited. 

There is one more argument of a 
religious character which it is proper 
to notice, as well on account of its 
novelty as of its wonderful compre- 
hensiveness, and also by way of a 
warning to people against admitting 
a doctrine which would justify any 
considerable number of persons in 
requesting the legislature to prohibit 
everything which they happen to 
think contrary to the will of God. 
One party demands the prohibition 
of marriages which they disapprove 
of: another party will be content 
with nothing less than the abolition 
of Sunday travelling, either of human 
beings, letterbags, or electricity, and 
the prohibition under heavy penal- 
ties of all theatrical performances, 
except at Exeter Hall. These gen- 
tlemen say, that as it is doubtful— 
that is, as all mankind are not 
agreed—whether certain marriages 
are lawful, they ought to be pro- 
hibited, by way of making sure that 
they are not a national sin. But 
first of all they forget that a national 
sin is not what a nation allows indi- 
viduals to do, so long as they do not 
injure others by doing it, but what it 
does a8 a nation. It isnot a national 
sin that we do not punish adultery 
by law, though nobody doubts that 
it is an individual sin. A legislative 
prohibition of public worship would 
be a national sin, of course of the 
most flagrant kind. And if we are 
to talk about national sins, it is 
worth consideration that a legislative 
restriction (except for the public ad- 
vantage) of a liberty given by God 
is only next door to a legislative pro- 
hibition of a duty enjoined by God. 
The old maxim was, Quod dubitas 
ne feceris. This new maxim is, Quod 
dubitas ne permiseris. St, Paul said, 
‘He that doubteth is damned [con- 
demned] if he eat ;> but then he said 
also, ‘Let not him that eateth not 
judge him that eateth ; with much 
more to the same effect. To which 
we will add no words of our own, 
but only these most wise and per- 
tinent words of Jeremy Taylor :— 
‘To add more [prohibitions] out of 
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fear, is either to be wiser than the 
lawgiver, or to suspect him to be apt 
to quarrel by unknown measures 
and secret rules of interpretation.’ 
And again, ‘It were good if standing 
in the measures of the divine law we 
should lay a snare for no man’s foot, 
by putting fetters on his liberty 
without just cause, but not without 
great danger. — Rule of Conscience. 
Next after the theological objec- 
tions naturally follow the ecclesias- 
tical, which all come to this, that the 
prohibition has been the law of the 
Church of England ever since the 
Reformation, having been then 
enacted with the concurrence of 
Cranmer and those who acted with 
him, and since adopted by Convoca- 
tion, and upheld by many eminent 
divines. We cannot tell what the 
bishops, who in 1835 confirmed all 
the marriages of this kind which had 
previously been celebrated contrary 
to the law of the realm and of the 
Church, may think of their prede- 
cessors, who in 1533 declared invalid 
one of those marriages twenty years 
after it had been celebrated according 
to the existing law of the realm and 
of the Church (which allowed the 
dispensation). Possibly they agreed 
with Bishop Taylor, that ‘learned 
men upon that occasion gave too 
great testimony with how great 
weakness men that have a bias do 
determine questions, and with how 
great a force a king that is rich and 
powerful can make his own determi- 
nations.’ It is no business of ours 
to condemn so great and honest a 
man as Cranmer for this weakness ; 
probably very few of us, with the 
same bias, would have done any 
better in the same circumstances. 
But we must nevertheless ask any 
one who appeals to the judgment of 
Cranmer and the Reformers, what 
he supposes would have been their 
judgment if it had so happened that 
Anne Boleyn had been Henry’s de- 
ceased wife's sister, instead of being 
the supplanter of his brother’s widow, 
and the Pope had been unreasonably 
tardy in granting him the required 
dispensation to marry her? Does 
any man in his senses believe that 
there would not have been just the 
same appeals to the word of God as 
the only sure test—just the same 
complaints of the Church of Rome 
having multiplied unlawful prohi- 
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bitions though it granted unlawful 
dispensations, and yet a somewhat 
different result * And if the ‘ wife’s 
sister’ had not been in the Table 
made by Queen Elizabeth’s arch- 
bishop, Parker, (as perhaps it would 
not if her mother had been Henry’s 
wife’s sister) does anybody imagine 
that we should have found great 
divines writing tracts to prove that 
it ought to have been there? or that 
the 99th canon would have added it 
to those already in the ‘Table set 
forth by Authority ?” 

If it is asked how it came into the 
Act 25 Hen. VIII. c. 7, and the sub- 
sequent acts which adopted the prohi- 
bitions of that act, since it was not 
required for his purpose, and is not 
forbidden in Scripture, as the others 
are which are there mentioned, the 
answer is curious enough: viz. that 
it was inserted under the notion that 
it is forbidden in Leviticus, xviii., not 
inferentially, but expressly, that is 
of course in the eighteenth verse. 
This is sufficiently clear, without 
going into other matters, from the 
words of the act itself, which enu- 
merates exactly those marriages 
which are expressly prohibited in 
that chapter, with the addition of 
this single one; and speaks of them 
all as ‘ plainly prohibited and detested 
by God's law,’ not including a single 
one of those which are most plainly 
to be inferred, or rather which are 
most plainly included without re- 
sorting to inference, not even a 
daughter. Improbable as this ac- 
count of the matter may seem, now 
that it is understood by all who have 
read any of the publications on the 
subject, that the only verse in which 
the wife’s sister is mentioned is relied 
on, not by the advocates of the prohi- 
bition, but by the opponents of it, it 
would not have appeared at all im- 
probable a few years ago, when nine 
out of ten of those who were shocked 
at the proposal to allow such mar- 
riages, if they had been asked their 
reason, would have replied that they 
are expressly forbidden in the Bible ; 
indeed, so lately as a year ago, no 
less a person than the Archdeacon of 
Middlesex, who stated that he had 
always had a strong impression 
against relaxing the prohibition, 
though he was not prepared to state 
all the reasons for it, said he thought 
this eighteenth verse was one of the 
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grounds of the prohibition. And 
there is no doubt that the prejudice 
that still exists against relaxing the 
prohibition has grown up, with the 
greater number of those who feel the 
prejudice, under that old notion that 
it was contained in the Bible; and 
now that is exploded, it is sought to 
be defended on totally different 
grounds: as usual, the opinion comes 
first, and the reasons are invented 
afterwards. 

The fact evidently was, that the 
scriptural prohibitions were intro- 
duced into the act of Henry VIII. 
simply to save appearances, by pro- 
fessing to recognize a general rule in 
which the marriage with a brother’s 
wife was expressly included, and it 
answered the purpose perfectly well 
to put down in the act just those 
degrees which they found mentioned 
in Leviticus; and the framers of it 
were the less likely to go out of their 
way to examine the exact nature of 
the Levitical prohibition of the wife’s 
sister, because retaining it obviously 
added force to the prohibition of the 
brother's wife. It has nothing to do 
with the main question before us, but 
it is gratifying to find that Cranmer 
was no party to this job, but sin- 
cerely wanted to get a real and bond 
fide marriage law established, by 
extending the prohibition to all the 
cases which he believed (though we 
do not agree with him as to all of 
them) were intended by God to be 
prohibited, but his advice was not 
taken. It is very remarkable that 
the legislature of this kingdom has 
never deliberately considered the 
question of the prohibited degrees— 
indeed never considered them at all. 
We see what was done and how it 
was done at the Reformation; and 
thus the law remained for 300 years, 
and as we have explained before it 
was practically no law at all. In 
1835 there was no discussion of what 
were or ought to be the prohibited 
degrees: they were left to the courts 
of law to find out as they could; 
and in fact the Court of Queen's 
Bench had to determine, after a long 
argument (in Chadwick's case), whe- 
ther this very marriage of a wife's 
sister was within the prohibited de- 
grees or not. Wedo not mean to 
say that there could be much real 
doubt upon that point; seeing that it 
only requires some attention to the 
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various repeals and revivals of the 
first marriage act, in the times of 
Henry VILL. and his three successors, 
to see that this marriage, at any rate, 
was within the statutory prohibitions 
in force at the passing of the act of 
1835. 

As to the other ground that was 
taken, though it was quite right in 
Mr. Badely to make the best of it, 
as well as the statutable ground, in 
arguing the case, there can now, after 
Lord Denman’s judgment, be no 
longer any doubt that the canons, 
and still less Archbishop Parker, had 
no authority or power whatever to 
make any new prohibitions. Indeed 
the judgment of Lord Hardwicke, 
L.C.J., in Middleton v. Croft (2 
Strange, 1056), to which Lord Den- 
man assented, was conclusive enough 
upon that point, as well as that of 
the Privy Council (which is an eccle- 
siastical court) in Escott v. Mastin 
(Stephens’s Laws of the Clergy, 
App.). The distinction (which ap- 
pears to be little understood) between 
the law of the canons and the old 
canon law, which, as Lord Hardwicke 
said, was adopted as the law of the 
realm by the Act 35 Hen. VIII. 
c. 16, is clearly pointed out in that 
case of Middleton v. Croft; for there, 
although the Court of King’s Bench 
allowed the Ecclesiastical Court to 
proceed against a clandestine mar- 
riage, so far as it was against the old 
canon law, yet they prohibited the 
court from proceeding also upon the 
ground that the marriage was bad 
by reason of having been celebrated 
before eight o'clock in the morning, 
‘a regulation only introduced by the 
canons of 1603 ; and that very regu- 
lation was afterwards introduced in 
an effectual manner by an act of 
parliament. 

The whole of that judgment is well 
worth reading, but we can only afford 
space for one more extract from it :— 
‘There are many things of an ec- 
clesiastical nature which no canon 
can touch, as the degrees of consan- 
guinity, &c. . . . These are matters 
that have always been regulated by 
the legislature.’ 

It is just as reasonable to say 
that this law must not be altered 
without the consent of a convocation, 
as it would be to say that if a con- 
vocation had endorsed the Royal 
Marriage Act, or any other of the 
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modern marriage acts, with a canon, 
those acts could not be repealed with- 
out getting the convocation previously 
to remove its canon. Happily it is 
not necessary, therefore, to enter upon 
the question of the revival of con- 
vocation. Whether that would be a 
good or a bad thing, its advocates 
may rest assured of this, that if a 
convocation were summoned ‘ for the 
despatch of business’ to-morrow, it 
would have no power to alter the 
law of marriage in the smallest par- 
ticular, as regards either the laity or 
the clergy. Indeed no such altera- 
tion is needed; for as regards the 
persons to be married, the 99th 
canon, ‘No person shall marry 
within the degrees,’ &c. is already 
only so much waste paper, for the 
several reasons just now stated; and 
by a strange enough blunder, after 
making this law which they had no 
power to make, they forgot to make 
one which they had power to make, 
imposing penalties on any clergyman 
who celebrated such marriages; as they 
did forcelebrating marriages of minors, 
and that in such an unreasonable 
and unjust manner that the penalty 
was afterwards repealed,—not by con- 
vocation but by parliament (26 Geo. 
II. c. 33), except in cases where the 
clergyman offended wilfully. And 
the general Marriage Act (4 Geo. IV. 
ce. 76) renders the clergy liable to 
ecclesiastical censures in various cases, 
and exempts them from such censures, 
as well as civil prosecutions, in other 
cases. So little ground is there for 
the notion that parliament could not 
meddle with the canons even as 
regards the clergy. 

But it is said, the repeal of some 
canons, the universal neglect of 
others, the partial contradiction 
of one of them (the 68th) to the 
Prayer-book, and the invalidity of all 
of them, except as regards less than 
a thousandth part of the nation, are 
all of no consequence, because in this 
99th canon the Church pronounces 
an interpretation of the word of God, 
which all Churchmen at least are 
bound to accept as true. Without 
entering into the question whether 
the canon contains, or professes to 
contain, any such interpretation, the 
answer we have to make to that 
argument is this. If the canon is 
binding upon us as a law, shew us 
how it acquired that authority. If 
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it is binding upon us as a vow or 
obligation taken upon ourselves as 
Churchmen, shew us when and how 
the obligation was taken ; but before 
you talk about ‘accepting with un- 
dissembled humility the word of God 
as interpreted by the Church,’ you 
had better ask yourselves the plain 
question, and try to give an honest 
answer to it, whether, if a convocation 
met now and made a canon propound- 
ing some doctrine, about baptism, for 
instance, which you do not happen 
to believe, you would ‘ accept it with 
undissembled humility for the word 
of God as interpreted by the Church?” 
The truth is, that ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred, when people pro- 
fess great respect for the opinion of 
any body, corporate or sole, what 
they really mean is, that they have 
a great respect for their own opinion 
in the mouth of somebody else, whose 
name they think will add weight to 
it. 

We have said nothing about the 
prohibition having the authority of 
the Prayer-book, by reason of the 
Tables of Degrees being inserted 
therein. It appears to be necessary 
to explain, for the information of those 
who do not understand the difference 
between the Book of Common 
Prayer and a common prayer-book, 
that though the table is frequently 
to be found in the latter, it is no part 
of the former, as Sir Robert Inglis 
may see if he will only look at the 
‘Contents of this book’ in the first 
Prayer-book he lays his hand upon. 
Whoever else may have power to 
make laws for the Church, there 
can be little doubt that the printers 
or sellers of prayer- books have 
not; and theirs is the only au- 
thority that exists for the insertion 
of the Table of Degrees in prayer- 
books. Not that we have the least 
objection to anybody calling the pro- 
hibition a law of the Church if he 
likes; provided he will remember 
that parliament, and not convoca- 
tion, made it in Henry the Eighth’s 
reign, and repeated it in Edward the 
Sixth’s, and unmade it in Mary’s, 
and remade it in Elizabeth's, and 
altered it in William the Fourth’s 
reign ; and that the lawfulness of any 
given marriage is as much a matter 
of common-law cognizance as the 
settlement of a pauper or the con- 
viction of a thief. 
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But whatever may be the validity 
of these ecclesiastical objections as 
against Churchmen, the most ex- 
travagant High-churchman will not 
deny that they cannot be pleaded as 
against Dissenters; the majority of 
whom, the Commissioners say, are 
in favour of the repeal of the pro- 
hibition. And as nobody could pre- 
vent Churchmen from acting as Dis- 
senters pro hdc vice, and getting 
married at ‘Salem Chapel’ or the 
Registrar’s Office, there is practically 
an end of the ecclesiastical objections 
as any real impediment to the repeal 
of the law, even if they were defen- 
sible in theory; and they merely 
drop into the question whether some 
clergymen should be allowed to pro- 
secute others in the ecclesiastical 
courts for performing marriages 
which are in themselves lawful. For 
among the many unfounded assump- 
tions made by the opponents of the 
bill a very common one is, that 
hardly any of the clergy will per- 
form the marriages when they are 
allowed to do so. Why, if every 
clergyman who has signed a petition 
against the bill on any ground what- 
ever were to refuse, there would still 
be such a number of non-recusants 
that nobody who wanted to marry 
his wife’s sister would have to go 
three miles from his own or his in- 
tended wife’s parish for the purpose. 
But except the comparatively few 
clergymen who do sincerely believe 
that these marriages are not merely 
inexpedient, but contrary to the law 
of God, it is most improbable that 
they will refuse to perform them 
when they are made lawful, as they 
could have no possible motive for 
refusing. We are fully aware that 
they have been told, with no small 
quantity of ‘religious newspaper’ vi- 
tuperation, of those who are ‘ igno- 
rant’ or ‘ perjured’ enough to think 
otherwise, that they will still be 
bound by their ordination vows not 
to perform such marriages. But as 
these writers have not thought fit to 
produce a copy of the vow or obliga- 
tion which they refer to; and as the 
law of the Prayer-book is that 
all persons may be married who are 
not forbidden ‘ by God’s law or the 
laws of this realm,’ it is not very 
_— that any clergyman who 

oes not believe that the marriage 
is forbidden by God's law will be 
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intimidated by such language as this. 
We have no doubt the clergy them- 
selves would be the first to cry out 
for the repeal of the clause which 
they now propose, when they found 
that it taught people the way into 
meeting-houses instead of the church, 
and that they themselves were con- 
tinually deceived into celebrating 
pretended and good-for-nothing mar- 
riages between persons who had been 
or intended to be married before the 
Registrar to make their marriage real 
and valid. 

Petitions on any subject have come 
to be regarded as evidence of little 
more than the activity of those who 
get them up; and we cannot be ac- 
cused of prejudice in saying so, be- 
cause the majority of the petitioners 
last session was greatly in favour of 
this bill. But we must remind those 
who think this circumstance over- 
balanced by the majority of the 
clerical petitioners being on the other 
side, that the clergy have taken the 
very way to deprive their petitions 
of any special value; for instead of 
confining them to the theological 
objections, they have spread their net 
as wide as possible to catch all kinds 
of objectors; and we know that at 
some meetings of the clergy got up 
for the purpose (in the manner de- 
scribed by the Bishop of London in 
his speech on the Canonries’ Suspen- 
sion ill in 1840, a description which 
we hope he has not forgotten), the 
theological grounds of objection 
stated in the petitions were struck out; 
and except upon those grounds, of 
course the objections of the clergy 
are worth no more than those of any 
body else. 

We now have only to consider 
those other grounds, which, notwith- 
standing the much greater quantity 
that has been written on the theolo- 
gical part of the question, are really 
those which weigh with the great 
majority of those who express so 
much alarm at this bill. What these 
ee say is this: ‘We think as 

ittle as you do of the theological or 
ecclesiastical objections to the repeal 
of the law; but though no doubt it 
cannot be defended on the ground on 
which it was made, yet, as there are 
many persons of both sexes to whom 
it is an advantage, we think they 
ought not to be deprived of it; 
especially as it has existed for a long 
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time, and it will shock the prejudices 
of many people to repeal it.’ The 
first answer we make to this argu- 
ment is, utterly to deny the pro- 
position that we have any right 
to restrict the liberty of one portion 
of the nation for the benefit, not of 
the nation at large, but of another 
portion ; unless, perhaps, the dispro- 
portion in numbers be very excessive, 
a case which we have no need to 
consider here. Ifsuch a doctrine is 
once admitted, there is no assignable 
limit to the tyranny of the majority 
over the minority, or it may be of a 
very small minority over a very 
large majority, if they occupy the 
advantageous position of having only 
to say, ‘ Not content,’ in certain cir- 
cumstances of which many examples 
may be easily imagined. Such in- 
fringements of liberty would be bad 
enough if they affected only civil 
rights, which are created by the laws 
of man ; but they are infinitely worse 
when they affect natural and moral 
rights, which are determined by the 
laws of God. If such a restriction 
as this were proposed for the first 
time on the grounds on which it is 
now defended, it would be scouted as 
no more defensible than a proposal to 
prevent, not the brother-in-law, but 
any body except the brother-in-law 
from marrying a woman who could 
live with him and take care of his 
children ; which, after all, would be a 
much more rational and certain me- 
thod of securing her services to her 
sister's family than the present one. 
And if such a proposal would not be 
tolerated as a new one, how is it pos- 
sible to defend the law, which the 
persons we are now arguing with 
admit to have lost every ground on 
which it was originally enacted? It 
would be difficult enough to defend it 
if it had been originally enacted on 
that ground in times when every class 
got all the laws it could made for its 
own benefit at the expense of any 
body else. That doctrine, however, 
though it is not likely to be ever 
banished from the secret desires of 
men, is no longer openly avowed ; 
and he must be a bold man who 
nowadays undertakes to defend any 
restriction on the liberty of others 
merely for his own advantage, and 
not for the general good, which we 
need not say all laws for the protec- 
tion of existing rights of property are. 
VOL. XLI. NO. CCXLI. 
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As for this prohibition being for 
the general good there is no pre- 
tence for it, except upon the hypo- 
thesis of the marriage being malum 
in se, and a national disgrace, which 
the objectors on social grounds do 
not allege or believe. And even an 
objector on religious grounds, who 
does think it evil in itself, if he is a 
rational man, will take care that the 
measures he adopts for its prevention 
do not lead to some greater or more 
certain evil; and if he finds they do 
he will abandon them, and leave this 
as most other private sins not di- 
rectly injurious to society must be 
left, to the judgment of the Judge 
of all the earth. But we suppose no 
one will maintain that it is any 
more beneficial to the nation at 
large that a certain number of bro- 
thers and sisters-in-law should be able 
to live together unmarried than that 
another number should be able to 
marry and live together, supposing 
(what we shall shew to be a com- 
plete delusion) that the possibility of 
the former depended upon the pro- 
hibition of the latter. 

But first let us see who they are 
for whose supposed advantage this 
improvement upon the divine law is 
to be maintained. They are, first, 
of course, the widowers who are de- 
termined not to marry again, but 
wish to have their wives’ sisters 
living with them unmarried,— of 
whom the Bishop of London, by the 
license of rhetorical arithmetic, pro- 
nounced to be ‘ fifty to one’ of those 
who wished to marry their sisters- 
in-law. We do not suppose that his 
lordship, after having read the Re- 
port signed by the Bishop of Lich- 
field and the Judge of his own Con- 
sistory Court, and the evidence on 
which it is founded, would make any 
such assertion now. But as other 
persons seem inclined to go as near 
it as they can, let us ask any one to 
forget all that is contained in the 
Report, and merely look around him 
at all the cases of widowers living 
with their sisters-in-law within his 
own knowledge, and say what pro- 
portion of them are not either ac- 
tually living together as man and wife, 
or notoriously willing to do so if 
they could lawfully. And even this 
is not the right comparison to make 
if we wish really to know what pro- 
portion of the widowers—and, of 
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course, the corresponding sisters-in- 
law—are really benefited by the ex- 
isting law. For nobody can tell that 
a widower, who has married any 
other woman, would not have pre- 
ferred marrying his sister-in-law if 
it had been lawful; at any rate the 
Bishop of London cannot say of him, 
that ‘ his affections so linger over the 
grave of his deceased partner as to 
shut out altogether from his mind 
thoughts of a future marriage.’ We 
believe that the above-mentioned 
proportion of 50 to 1 would be a 
good deal nearer the truth if it was 
inverted. 

Now the whole argument in favour 
of the law enabling these persons to 
live together is founded on two hy- 
potheses: first, that it is the impos- 
sibility of their marrying lawfully 
which enables them to live together 
without scandal ; and secondly, that 
the law is effectual for the purposes 
for which it was intended,—which 
were, firstly, to prevent their falling 
in love, for if to contract the marriage 
be to commit incest, he who desires 
it has already committed incest in his 
heart ; and secondly, to prevent the 
completion of the desire or cohabita- 
tion without lawful marriage. The 
hypothesis that the law is effectual 
for these purposes is manifestly un- 
true, because its falseness is the whole 
cause of the present agitation, and of 
the evils which the Commissioners 
report. We know that whatever 
Archdeacon Hale and his friends wx 4 
say about the facility with whic 
brothers and sisters-in-law could ab- 
stain from that weakness, they do 
fall in love, in all ranks of life, 
whenever (as the Report says) they 
are placed in situations likely to 
create such attachments. Indeed, 
Mr. Tyler much more sensibly ad- 
mits that ‘it must depend upon every 
individual case,’ —i. e. upon the natu- 
ral dispositions of the parties, which 
no law and no understanding of so- 
ciety can possibly take cognizance of 
—whether it is safe or not to leave a 
young brother and sister-in-law to- 

ether. In one sense, indeed, the 
aw is more effectual than prohibitory 
laws generally are, for it does not 
depend upon the chances of a pro- 
secution or a conviction, but is 
self-acting; as much so as if we 
could enact a magical law of cus- 
toms, that silks and tobacco landed 
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without paying duty should spon- 
taneously turn into cotton and cab- 
bage-leaves. But in the sense of 
preventing what it is intended to 
prevent the law is as ineffectual as if 
people persisted in using the smug- 
gled silks and tobacco in spite of 
their conversion by the operation of 
this magical law. For we suppose 
even those who only advocate the 
law upon social grounds will not 
deny that what it is intended to pre- 
vent is concubinage between brothers 
and sisters-in-law, and not merely 
marriage. And if it is found that it 
does not prevent this, it obviously 
fails as much for social as it does for 
religious purposes. Indeed, as far 
as the social objects of it are con- 
cerned, it does not signify the least 
whether the parties are justifiable or 
not in a religious sense in so dis- 
regarding the law; for however un- 
justifiable they may be in forming 
such connexions, it must be remem- 
bered that the whole of this social 
argument is founded upon the hypo- 
thesis that the law will deter people 
from forming them or thinking of 
them ; and whether it does so or not 
is a simple question of fact, not of 
morals or religion. The witnesses in 
favour of the law admit the true 
answer to that question as fully as 
the witnesses on the other side proveit. 

And if the law is ineffectual for 
these purposes, it is evident that it 
cannot be the law which really en- 
ables brothers and sisters-in-law to 
live together as brothers and sisters 
when they really do so, as no doubt 
they do in some cases, and entirely 
without scandal. This is almost too 
clear for argument; but if any one 
doubts it let us ask him whether a 
law that second cousins shouid not 
marry would make it safe and proper 
for a young lady to go and live with 
the son of her father’s cousin on the 
footing of brother and sister ? If not, 
it is evident that the law cannot do 
so in any otber case, where we find 
by experience that Nature does not 
prevent them from falling in love. 
Moreover, we must repeat that it was 
considered equally proper for a man 
to have his sister-in-law living in his 
house before the Act of 1835, when 
there was practically no law against 
their marrying in the vast majority 
of cases. 

What, then, after all, is the 
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reason why, under both the old and 
the present state of the law, there 
has been no scandal in such persons 
living together as brothers and sisters 
if they pleased? The best of all 
reasons,— experience. Experience 
shewed the world that though the 
contrary very frequently happened, 
yet that it was possible for some per- 
sons so related to live together with- 
out any sexual feeling arising between 
them ; whereas experience has long 
ago shewn that it is so nearly im- 
possible that the world must always 
presume against it in the case of per- 
sons who are not already on those 
terms of perfect familiarity which 
nothing but near relationship can 
produce. And, therefore, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin's remark is really 
unanswerable, though it may appear 
a very obvious answer to it to say 
that it would apply to any other 
man and woman as well as a brother 
and sister-in-law living together,— 
‘Whatever scandal ever could arise 
would be rather promoted than pre- 
vented by the prohibition; for as 
long as they were free to marry it 
would be inferred by all charitable 
people that if they wished to cohabit 
they would marry, but if prohibited 
they would be exposed to temptation 
to illicit intercourse.’ 

To what degree of relationship 
this doctrine may be carried it is of 
no consequence to inquire. We do 
not pretend to draw the line, and it 
is obvious that it cannot be drawn 
anywhere, because (as Archdeacon 
Hale truly remarked, with that no- 
ble disregard of consequences which 
distinguished so many of his answers) 
these feelings depend in a great mea- 
sure upon the previous degree of 
communication and familiarity that 
has existed; and in some cases, no 
doubt, even cousins might safely go 
on living together ‘ in perfect purity, 
where they have been brought up 
together as children in great intimacy 
and familiarity.’ The experiment, 
indeed, is never tried with cousins, as 
far as we know; and the same rea- 
sons can hardly ever exist for trying 
it as in the case of brothers and 
sisters-in-law. It is enough for us 
to know that with them it is tried 
continually, and that though the re- 
sult in the majority of cases is that 
they wish to marry, yet in some cases 
they are perfectly content to live 
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upon the footing of brother and sis- 
ter, and, perhaps, would rather se- 
parate altogether than marry. And 
for this reason, and this reason only, 
the world did not under the old pro- 
hibition which was merely nominal, 
and does not under the present pro- 
hibition which is well known to be 
ineffectual, and will not when there 
is no prohibition, make the unchari- 
table and absurd presumption, that 
people who can live together and 
appear to be living together as bro- 
ther and sister, against whom ‘the 
great kitchen inquisition which sits 
in every house’ has found no verdict, 
are really living in fornication ; and 
it will obviously do so the less and 
not the more, when, if they wish to 
cohabit, they will have nothing to 
do but to marry. 

It is proved by witnesses, whose 
testimony on that point at least can- 
not be disregarded, that in most 
places, though not in all, the persons 
who have made these marriages are 
as well received in society as they 
were before, and that in every saa 
of life. Now it is evident that the 
kind of consideration which must 
have been given to the question of 
the propriety of these marriages by 
the friends of those who have made 
them, in order to determine how they 
shall treat such persons, is a very 
different thing from a merely abstract 
opinion delivered by people in con- 
versation, in pamphlets, or even in 
petitions to any of the branches of 
the legislature. And when we are 
told that such a relaxation of the law 
would offend the feelings of society, 
we reply, Let us see how society ex- 
presses its feeling practically. We all 
know howsociety practically expresses 
its feelings respecting common cases of 
cohabitation without marriage; and 
why does it not deal with this case, 
which according to some persons has 
the additional aggravation of ‘ incest,’ 
inthesame way? Why, because the 
law has not the concurrence of so- 
ciety, because society does not regu- 
late its feelings on such matters by 
the law, but by its own conviction of 
what ought to be the law, and be- 
cause men know at the bottom that 
the will of God, and not their own 
notions of expediency, is after all the 
true rule to determine what mar- 
riages ought to be forbidden, and 
that He is not a lawgiver ‘apt to 
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quarrel by unknown measures and 
secret rules of interpretation.’ 

But we are told by Sir Robert 
Inglis, as a proof that society really 
will not tolerate such a practice as 
ladies living with their sisters’ hus- 
bands without the protection of the 
law, that two ladies have actually 
already left their brothers-in-law's 
house at the bare prospect of its re- 
peal. We cannot help thinking that 
the two ladies were in a very unne- 
cessary hurry to run away. It would, 
at any rate, have been time enough 
when the act was passed; and even 
then they might very safely have 
waited till they found that the ex- 
pectations of society really required 
them to depart. We do not the least 
believe that any such expectation 
will arise. There may be at first 
a little outcry raised by the ‘nice 
people of nasty ideas’ (according to 
Swift's great apophthegin),and echoed 
by some who, without the least de- 
serving that character themselves, are 
intimidated by those who do. But 
it will abate. The result of past 
experience will be remembered, and 
new experience will be added to it 
by those who are bold enough and 
pureminded enough to go on living 
as they have done with no thought 
of matrimony ; and in a short time 
the suspicion and the scandal will be 
left, by ‘ the pure to whom all things 
are pure,’ to the exclusive use of 
those to whom ‘ nothing is pure, for 
even their mind and conscience is 
defiled.’ 

These remarks will apply equally 
to another very serious objection 
that has been raised to the repeal of 
the law; viz. that it will not only 
prevent the intercourse which can 
now subsist between widowers and 
their sisters-in-law, but that it will 
- destroy that which subsists during 
the life of the wife between the hus- 
band and her sisters. But those who 
make this objection forget that the 
whole cause of the present difficulty 
is, that men do fall in love with 
their wives’ sisters, and marry them, 
sometimes very soon after the death 
of their wives. And therefore we 
cannot see how any woman can at 
this moment feel at all more secure 
that ber husband is not already con- 
templating marriage with her sister, 
than she would if there were no 
prohibition. And looking at the 
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history of the law, and the prospects 
of any settlement of it but one, the 
ladies may be assured that their 
husbands do not, speaking generally, 
look upon the repeal of the law as a 
more remote event than their. own 
death. But there is something more 
to be said of this objection. Have 
those who make it ever considered 
what they mean by it? What it 
really means, when reduced to plain 
English and divested of sentimental 
decorations is this: that a mere le- 
gislative and artificial and ineffectual 
prohibition of marriage is sufficient 
to secure purity of intercourse be- 
tween men and their wives’ sisters, 
but that the existence of a living 
wife is not. Perhaps those who set 
up as the representatives or the ad- 
vocates of the ‘women of England,’ 
had better reflect upon the true im- 
sort of this compliment which they 
a paid to their clients before they 
repeat it. 

Happily, however, for both par- 
ties, this jealousy which is so gra- 
tuitously imputed to wives who have 
unmarried sisters is not universal. 
For we have seen that many, on the 
contrary, have at the prospect of 
their own death requested their hus- 
bands to marry their sisters. They 
may, no doubt, have been mistaken 
in thinking it better to secure to their 
children a stepmother who is already 
attached to them as an aunt, than 
to leave them to the chance of a 
strange one. But on this point we 
believe they are likely to be better 
judges than Mr. Gladstone, who 
thinks that the aunt ought rather 
to be preserved as a sort of outstand- 
ing protection against a stepmother. 
Such are the arguments which the 
ablest men have condescended to 
use: not content with discovering 
that the words of the divine law do 
not go so far as they were intended 
to do, they have now found out that 
men and women cannot judge for 
themselves so well as they can for 
them, who are the fittest persons to 
be put in the place of the niothers 
of their children. 

We have only one other objection 
on behalf of the ladies to notice: 
that if the law is altered, many who 
have no other home will be obliged 
either to leave their brothers-in- 
law’s houses or to marry them. We 
have indeed incidentally noticed this 
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already. But we have further to 
suggest, that the ladies had better 
be quite sure that it is the law that 
secures to them this home now. We 
have shewn already that the law has 
really nothing to do with the mat- 
ter; but besides that, the law does 
not prevent their. brothers-in-law 
from marrying any other woman, or 
compel that other woman to allow 
them to stay in the house, or to 
make their stay there comfortable. 
And since widowers do sometimes 

refer a wife to an unmarried sister- 
in-law, it is not improbable that 
many a man may say,——‘I would 
gladly marry my sister-in-law, and 

know she would consent, if the law 
allowed it; but as it does not, I 
must marry somebody else :’ and so 
the law is the cause of her being 
turned out of the house instead of 
keeping her in it. ‘There can be no 
doubt that if the law had been gene- 
rally obeyed, instead of being sys- 
tematically disregarded and defied, a 
large proportion of the large number 
of women who have married their 
brothers-in-law would have had to 
depart and make way for other 
wives. 

We have seen what the law does 
not do for the persons whom it is 
supposed to serve; let us now see 
what it does. It is all comprehended 
in one short sentence ;— it converts 
lawful marriage into unlawful, 
though tolerated, concubinage. It is 
admitted by those who rightly reject 
the estimate of 30,000 of these mar- 
riages as excessive, that they may be 
as many as 3000, which is not much 
more than twice the number that 
was actually ascertained. Now we 
know for certain that every one of 
these 3000 women who are now liv- 
ing with their brothers-in-law in 
merely tolerated concubinage, would, 
but for the law, have been living in 
lawful wedlock. We say nothing 
of the notoriously large number of 
cases in which the parties are wish- 
ing to live together as husband and 
wife if they could lawfully. We 
agree with Sir Robert Ingiis and 
Mr. Hope that this is ‘a woman's 
question.’ But we do not agree that 
the answer to the question is to be 
sought from the women who sign 
petitions and write letters in favour 
of the preservation of this ‘ great 
and increasing evil.’ (We suppose 
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these gentlemen only mean that the 
social and not the theological ques- 
tion is a woman's question.) The 
vast number of women who are di- 
rectly interested in the matter have 
signed no petitions, and written 
no pamphlets; neither have their 
female friends and relatives — of 
course a still larger number—who 
have already expressed their opinion 
by sanctioning the marriages: and 
we hope they will not; though it is 
evident that if they did, they would 
soon outnumber the 11,000 ladies 
of whose petition to the Queen we 
heard so much last year. And we 
might add, as a still larger number 
of persons quite as much interested, 
the children of these marriages, who 
are too young as yet to express 
their own opinions, but who, we 
may be sure, will, before many years 
are over, express them pretty loudly. 
On this point also we beg to suggest 
to the advocates of the ladies, that 
they would shew a great deal more 
real regard for their interests in 
what is usually thought the most 
important of all temporal consider- 
ations to them, if they would seri- 
ously apply themselves to the ques- 
tion, how this real misfortune and 
evil is to be removed and stopped, 
than by parading against them and 
their children the sentimental and 
fanciful objections of those who have 
no practical interest in the matter, 
and of whom nine out of ten would 
have yielded to the same temptation 
as the persons they condemn, if it 
had been thrown in their way. 

We have not the least inclination, 
either on moral or personal grounds, 
to justify those who have wilfully 
entered into these connexions: mo- 
rally, there can be no doubt about 
the impropriety of them and per- 
sonally, we have nothing more than 
a very slight acquaintance either 
with those who have made, or those 
who are waiting to make, these mar- 
riages. But we are not, therefore, 
to shut our eyes to the fact, that men 
are nearly every day persuading their 
sisters-in-law to come and live with 
them as their wives; and that what 
the law then says to them is this:— 
‘You must take your choice of two 
things; you must either go on living 
in this immoral way, or you must 
turn out of your house the woman 
you have seduced (for it is obviously 
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impossible that she could afterwards 
remain there on the footing of a 
sister); but as for marrying her, 
that you shall not do at any rate.’ 
And we must be excused for think- 
ing that the ‘superior purity of 
English morals’ does not owe much 
to such a law as this, and that the 
women of England are not particu- 
larly interested in preserving it. 

We are far, however, from admit- 
ting, what the advocates of the pro- 
hibition on religious grounds so 
constantly assert, that there is no 
difference in the consideration due 
to persons who have broken this law 
and any other. There is this very 
important difference between these 
persons and all others who are living 
together in concubinage. Those who 
do so in the ordinary way, do it 
because they do not choose to marry, 
or rather because the man chooses to 
be at liberty to leave the woman 
whenever he is tired of her, or be- 
cause he would be ashamed of her 
as a wife. These men, on the con- 
trary, who have (as far as they can) 
married their sisters-in-law, say to 
the legislature,—‘ It is true we can- 
not make ourselves husband and 
wife, but we have done our best by 
promising before God and the Church 
to live together unto our lives’ end. 
We ask you, not to set us free from 
that bond, but to make it firm, and 
to compel us to live together as we 
have promised, and to enable us to 
do so in that state which God has 
permitted to us, but which you have 
se for the sake ds good- 
or-nothing and ridiculous reason of 
your own, which if it were true 
would be no excuse for your inter- 
ference.’ And to compare such a 
request as this with ‘the natural 
wish of thieves and smugglers to re- 
lieve themselves from the penalties 
of the law,’ is to display (as Paley 
says of indiscriminate praise) ‘a set- 
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tled contempt of all moral distinc- 
tions,’ when they stand in the way 
of a controversial victory. 

We have already written too 
much, and must omit several things 
on which we should have been glad 
to speak. The substantial points, 
however, on which the question de- 
pends are, after all, very simple. If 
it is true that thousands of men are 
living with their sisters-in-law in 
mere concubinage,—uncondemned by 
their neighbours,—setting a bad ex- 
ample, and the more so because they 
are in other respects moral and reli- 
gious, and because those who sanc- 
tion their marriage are so too,—teach- 
ing those around them to consider 
themselves as the judges whether 
laws ought to be obeyed or to be 
defied, and particularly to confound 
the distinctions between lawful and 
unlawful connexions,—begetting ille- 
gitimate children who will bear that 
misfortune long after their parents 
are dead, and casting disgrace on 
the national morality; we need not 
throw into the scale the inconveni- 
ences and evils to the offenders 
themselves to justify us in saying, 
that the law is ineffectual in doing 
the little good it was intended to do, 
and is effectual in doing as much 
harm as possible. Yet this is the 
law which we are told we must 
maintain, because it is in accordance 
with the will of God, and because of 
the social and domestic happiness it 
diffuses. We say, on the contrary, 
that the disgrace of all these things 
will henceforth rest, in no small de- 
gree, on the heads of those who per- 
sist in maintaining the law which 
produces such fruits, either wilfully 
refusing to look at the truth, or 
deliberately postponing the happi- 
ness and morality of thousands to 
the theological prejudices of one set 
of people, or the sentimental fancies 
of another. 


indicative of the value of negative evidence in general and of Mr. ‘Tyler's in 


a. 


In consequence of his confident statement of the purity of 


t. Giles, the persons who made the inquiries we have spoken of had the 
curiosity to extend them to this parish, and one of the first offenders they 


discovered, among many others, was one of Mr. Tyler's own churchwardens. 





